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Alas ! 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AutHor oF ‘Rep as A RosE 1s Sue,’ ‘ Nancy,’ ‘Dr. Copip, ETC. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
Part I.—AMELIA. 


Cuarrer XXIV. 


Oh, gentle Proteus, Love’s a mighty lord, 
And hath so humbled me that I confess 
There is no grief to his correction 

Nor:to his service no such joy on earth. 

Now no discourse except it be of Love; 

Now can I break my fast, dine, sup and sleep 
Upon the very naked name of Love.” 


OT once again, so long as they remain at Vallombrosa, does 

the envious cloud-blanket lift; and, after slopping about 

for some time longer, in the vain hope that it will, Burgoyne and 

his two female relatives-elect return to the inn, all fallen very 

silent. The other two members of the party have disappeared 

into the fog. At the door of the hotel they find Mrs. Le 

Marchant, who has broken from her cerements, and is looking 

anxiously out. As she catches sight of them the look of tension 
on her face lessens. 

“Oh, here you are!” saysshe. “Iam so glad; and the others 
—no doubt the others are close behind.” 

“We know nothing about the others,” replies Cecilia, with 
some ill-humour, taking upon her the office of spokeswoman, 
which neither of her companions seems in any hurry to assume ; 
“ the others took French leave of us an hour ago. Oh dear, how 
wet Tam! What a horrible excursion! How I detest Vallom- 
brosa!” 
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Amelia is to the full as wet as her sister: nothing can well be 
more lamentable than the appearance of either; and upon 
Amelia’s face there is, in addition to a handsome share of splashes 
of rain, a look of mortification and crestfallenness; but she now 
puts in her word, with her usual patience and thoughtful good- 
temper. 

“T-do not think you need be in the least anxious about them,” 
she says, observing the immediate relapse into what seems an 
exaggerated concern following instantly upon Cecilia’s remark 
on Mrs. Le Marchant’s features; “they were with us not long 
ago. We were certainly all together not so long ago; they were 
with us at the Paradiso—they were certainly with us at the 
Paradiso ?” turning with an interrogative air to Burgoyne. 

“Yes, they were certainly with us at the Paradiso,” he assents, 
not thinking it necessary to add why he is so very certain as to 
this fact. 

“They must have so much inducement to loiter this charming 
weather,” cries Cecilia, with an exasperated laugh. “Oh, how 
wetIam! I do not expect that we shall any of us forget Vallom- 
brosa ina hurry! I shall go and ask the chambermaid to lend 
me some dry shoes and stockings.” 

With these words she walks towards the staircase and climbs 
it, leaving a muddy imprint on each step to mark her progress as 
she mounts. 

Amelia does not at once follow her example. She remains 
standing where she was, her arms hanging listlessly by her sides, 
and the expression of crestfallenness deepened on her fagged face. 
Her lover is touched by her look ; and, going up to her, lays his 
hand kindly and solicitously on her shoulder. 

“Umbrellas are not what they were in my days,” he says, 
trying to smile. “You are quite as wet as Cis, though you do 
not proclaim your sufferings nearly so loudly. Had not you 
better go and see whether the chambermaid owns two pairs of dry 
stockings ?” 

She lifts her eyes with wistful gratitude to his. 

“This is my treat,” she says slowly ; “ my first treat to you; 
oh, poor Jim!” 

There is a depth of compassion in her tone as disproportioned 
to the apparent cause as had been Mrs. Le! Marchant’s anxiety 
for her daughter’s return, and beneath it he winces. 

“Why do you pity me?” he inquires half-indignantly. “Am 
. 

“*A milksop; one that never in his life 
Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow?’ 
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What do I care for a little rain?” Adding cheerfully, “ You 
shall give me a second treat, dear; we will come here again by 
ourselves when the sun shines.” 

“By ourselyes—when the sun shines!” echoes she, as if 
repeating a lesson; and then she goes off docilely, in obedience to 
his suggestion, in search of dry raiment. 

He rejoins Mrs. Le Marchant, whose unaccountable fears have 
led her beyond the house’s shelter out into the rain, where she 
stands looking down that river of mud which represents the road 
by which she hopes to see the truants reappear. 

“T think you are unnecessarily alarmed,” he says, in a re- 
assuring and remonstrating tone. ‘ What harm could have 
happened to them?” 

She does not answer, her eyes, into which the rain is beating 
under her umbrella brim, still fixed upon the empty road. 

“Ts she—is she apt to take cold?” he asks, his own tone 
catching the infection of her vague and nameless disquiet. 

“ Yes—no—not particularly, I think. Oh, it is not that! ”— 
her composure breaking down into an unaffected outburst of 
distress—“ It is not that! Do not you understand? Oh, how 
unwilling I was to come here to-day! It is—do not you see? 
Oh, I should not mind in the least if it had been you that were 
with her!” 

“Tf it had been I that was with her?” repeats Jim slowly, not 
at the first instant comprehending, nor even at ‘the second quite 
taking in the full, though unintentional, uncomplimentariness of 
this speech ; which however, before his companion again takes up 
her parable, has tinglingly reached—what ? 
his vanity? They lie very close together. 

“ Why did not he go home with his mother?” pursues Mrs. Le 
Marchant, still in that voice of intense vexation. “It would 
have been so much more natural that he should, and I am sure 
that she wished it.” 

“You are making me feel extremely uncomfortable,” says 
Burgoyne gravely ; “ when I remember that it was I who intro- 
duced him to you.” 

“Oh, I am not blaming you!” replies she, with an obvious 
effort to resume her usual courteous manner. “ Please do not 
think that Iam blaming you. How could you help it?” 

“T thought you liked him.” 

“Oh, so I do—so we both do!” cries the poor woman agitatedly, 
“That is the worst of it! If I did not like him,I should not 
mind ; at least, I should not mind half so mucn.” 

“Tam very sorry,” he begins; but she interrupts him. 
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His heart, or only 
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“Do not be sorry,” she says remorsefully ; “ you have nothing 
to say toit. Ido not know, I am sure ”—looking gratefully at 
him through the rain—“ why I am always regaling you with my 
worries ; but you are so dependable—we both feel that you are so 
dependable.” 

‘Am I?” says he, with a melancholy air that does not argue 
much gratification at the compliment. ‘Do not be too sure of 
that.” 

But she does not heed his disclaimer. 

“We have been so happy here,” she goes on; “I do not mean 
here ”—looking round with an involuntary smile at the envelope 
of wet vapour that encases them both—“but at Florence; so 
peacefully, blessedly happy, she and I—you do not know ”—with 
an appealing touch of pathos —“ what a dear little companion she 
is !—so happy that I naturally do not want our memory of the 
place to be spoilt by any painful contretemps. You can under- 
stand that, cannot you?” 

It is senseless of him; but yet, little as he can comprehend 
why it should be so, the idea of Byng’s love being described as a 
“painful contretemps” presents itself not disagreeably to his 
mind. For whatever mysterious reason, it is apparent that even 
Byng’s own mother cannot be much more adverse to his suit than 
is the lady before him. 

“I can perfectly enter into your feelings,’ he answers, 
with sympathetic gravity; “but do not you know that ‘a 
watched pot never boils’? As long as you are looking 
for them, they will never appear; but the moment that 
your back is turned they will probably come round the corner 
at once.” 

“T think it is the truest proverb in the world,” she says, with 
an impatient sigh; but she allows him to guide her and her 
umbrella back to the inn. 

Burgoyne’s prediction is not verified; probably he had no very 
great faith in it himself. Mrs. Le Marchant’s back has, for the 
best part of an hour, been turned upon the mountain road, and 
the stragglers have not yet rejoined the main body. There has 
been plenty of time for Cecilia to be thoroughly dried, warmed, 
comforted, and restored to good humour; for the vettwrino to 
send in and ask whether he shall not put the horses to; for 
Amelia to exhaust all her little repertory of soothing hypotheses ; 
for Mrs. Le Marchant to stray in restless misery from salon to 
salle @ manger and back again, and for Burgoyne to pull gloomily 
at a large cigar in the hall by himself, before at length the voices 
of the truants are heard. 
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Burgoyne being, as I have said, in the hall, and therefore 
nearest the door of entrance, has the earliest sight of them. His 
first glance tells him that the blow apprehended by Mrs. Le 
Marchant has fallen. Of Elizabeth, indeed, he scarcely catches a 
glimpse, as she passes him precipitately, hurrying to meet her 
mother ; who, at the sound of her voice, has come running into 
the outer room. But Byng! Byng has not experienced so many 
very strong emotions in his short life as to have had much 
practice in veiling them from the eyes of others when they come, 
and the gauze now drawn over his intolerable radiance is of the 
thinnest description. Again that earnest desire to hit him hard 
assails the elder friend. 

“Why, you are back before us!” cries the young man. 

“Yes, we are back before you,” replies Burgoyne; and if the 
penalty had been death, he could not at that moment have added 
one syllable to the acrid assent. 

“Are we late?” asks Elizabeth tremulously ; “I am afraid we 
are late—I am afraid we have kept you waiting! Oh, 1am so 
sorry !” 

She looks with an engaging timidity of apology from one to 
the other of the sulky countenances around her; and Burgoyne, 
stealing a look at her, their eyes meet. He is startled by the 
singularity of expression in hers. Whatever it denotes, it 
certainly is not the stupid simplicity of rapture to be read in 
print as big as a poster’s in Byng. And yet among the many 
ingredients that go to make up that shy fevered beam, rapture is 
undoubtedly one. 

“Did you lose yourselves? Did you go further into the wood ?” 
asks Cecilia, with a curiosity that is, considering the provocation 
given, not unjustifiable, 

They both reply vaguely that they had lost themselves, that 
they had gone deeper into the wood. It is obvious to the 
meanest intelligence that neither of them has the slightest idea 
where they have been. 

“T may as well tell the driver to put the horses in,” says 
Burgoyne, in a matter-of-fact voice, glad of an excuse to absent 
himself. 

When he comes back, he finds the Le Marchants standing 
together in the window, talking in a low voice and Byng 
hovering near them. It is evident to Jim that the elder woman 
has no wish for converse with the young man; but in his present 
condition of dizzy exhilaration, he is quite unaware of that fact. 
He approaches her indeed (as the unobserved watcher notes) with 
a dreadful air of filial piety, and addresses her in a tone of 
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apology it is true, but with a twang of intimacy that had never 
appeared in his voice before. 

“You must not blame her; indeed you must not! it was 
entirely my fault. I am awfully sorry that you were alarmed, 
but indeed there was no cause. What did you think had 
happened? Did you think ”—with an excited laugh of triumph 
and a bright blush—* that I had run off with her ?” 

The speech is in extremely bad taste, since, whatever may be 
the posture of affairs between himself and Elizabeth, it is morally 
impossible that her mother can yet be enlightened as to it; the 
familiarity of it is therefore premature and the jocosity ill- 
placed. No one can be more disposed to judge it severely than 
its unintended auditor ; but even he is startled by the effect it 
produces. 

Without making the smallest attempt at an answer, Mrs. Le 
Marchant instantly turns her shoulder upon the young man—a 
snub of which Jim would have thought so gentle-mannered a 
person quite incapable, and walks away from him with so 
determined an air that not even a person in the seventh heaven 
of drunkenness can mistake her meaning. Nor does Elizabeth’s 
conduct offer him any indemnification. She follows her mother 
a little more slowly ; and, as she passes Jim, he sees that she is 
shaking violently, and that her face is as white as chalk. A sort 
of generous indignation against the mother for spoiling the poor 
little soul’s first moments of bliss mixes curiously in his mind, 
with a less noble satisfaction at the reflection that there are 
undoubtedly breakers ahead of Byng. 

“ How—how are we to divide?” cries Cecilia, as they all stand 
at the door while the two carriages drive up. 

No one answers. The arrangement seems planned by no one 
in particular, and yet, as he drives down the hill, Burgoyne finds 
himself sitting opposite the two Misses Wilson. He is thankful 
that the raised hood and unfurled umbrellas of the second 
equipage prevent his having any ocular evidence of the ecstacy 
that that wet leather and that dripping silk veil. But even this 
consolation is not long left him. As they leave the fir-wood, 
they come out of the clouds too, into clear, lower air. Hoods are 
pushed back and umbrellas shut. The horses, in good heart, 
with homeward-turned heads, pricked with emulation by another 
carriage ahead of them, trot cheerfully down the road—the road 
with all its bent-elbow turnings—down, down, into the valley 
beneath. But the clouds that have rolled away off the evening 
sky seem to have settled down with double density upon the 
spirit of Burgoyne and his companions. Even the fountain of 
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Cecilia’s chatter is dried. Once she says suddenly « propos de 
bottes— 

“She must be years older than he!” To which Amelia quickly 
rejoins— 

“ But she does not look it.” 

It is almost the only remark she makes during the long drive, 
and Burgoyne is thankful to her for her silence. Conscious of 
and grateful for her magnanimity as he is, there is yet something 
that jars upon him in her intuition of bis thoughts, and in her 
eager championship of that other woman. He looks out blankly 
at the flowers, wetly smiling from field and bank, at the endless 
garden of embracing vines and embraced mulberries, joining their 
young leafage; at the stealing river and the verdurous hill-sides. 
In vain for him Italy’s spring laughter broadens across the 
eternal youth of her face. 

On reaching Florence and the Anglo-Américain, he would fain 
enter and spend the evening with his betrothed. He has a 
feverish horror of being left alone with his own thoughts, but she 
gently forbids him. 

“Tt would not be fair upon father and Sybilla,” she says. “I 
am afraid they have not been getting on very well ¢éte-d-téte 
together all this wet day, and I should not be much good to you 
in any case. I feel stupid. You will say ”—smiling—* that 
there is nothing very new in that; but I am quite beyond even 
my usual mark to-night. Good-night, dear, 1 humbly beg your 
pardon for having caused you to spend such a wretched day. I 
will never give you another treat—never, never! it was my first 
and last attempt.” 

She turns from him dejectedly, and he is himself too dejected 
to attempt any reassuring falsities. She would not have believed 
him if he had told her that it had not been a wretched day to 
him, and the publicity of their place of parting forbids him to 
administer even the silent consolation of a kiss. And yet he feels 
a sort of remorse at having said nothing, as the door closes upon 
her depressed back. Backs can look quite as depressed as faces. 
The lateness of their start home has thrown their return late. 
Burgoyne reflects that he may as well dine at once, and then 
trudge through his solitary evening as best he may. Heaven 
knows at what hour Byng may return. Shall he await his coming, 
and so get over the announcement of his bliss to-night, or put 
the dark hours between himself and it? 

He decides in favour of getting it over to-night, up to whatever 
small hour he may be obliged to attend his friend’s arrival. But 
he has not to wait nearly so long as he expects. He has not to 
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wait at all, hardly. Before he has left his own room, while he is 
still making such toilette for his own company as self-respect 
requires, the person whom he had not thought to behold for 
another four or five hours enters—enters with head held high, 
with joy-tinged, smooth cheeks, and with a superb lamp of love 
and triumph lit in each young eye. A passing movement of 
involuntary admiration traverses the other’s heart as he looks at 
him. This is how the human animal ought to—was originally 
intended ’to—look! How very far the average specimen has 
departed from the type! There is not much trace of admiration, 
however, in the tone which he employs for his one brief word of 
interrogation— 

“ Already ?” 

“T was sent away,” replies Byng, in a voice whose intoxication 
pierces even through the first four small words, “they sent me 
away—they would not let me go further than the house door. I 
say ‘they,’ but of course she had no hand in it, she, not she. She 
would not have sent me away, God bless her! it was her mother, 
of course—how could she have had the heart?” 

Burgoyne would no doubt have made some answer in time; 
though the “she,” the implication of Elizabeth’s willingness for 
an indefinite amount of her lover’s company, the “ God bless her,” 
give him a sense of choking. 

“But Ido not blame Mrs. Le Marchant,” pursues Byng, in a 
rapt, half-absent key. “ Who would not wish to monopolise her ? 
Who would not grudge the earth leave to kiss her sweet foot ? 


“ All I can is nothing 
To her whose worth makes other worthies nothing. 
She is alone!” 


“That at least is not your fault,” replies Burgoyne drily ; “ you 
have done your best to avert that catastrophe.” 

But to speak to the young man now is of as much avail as to 
address questions or remonstrances to one walking in his sleep. 

“Tf she had allowed me, I would have lain on her threshold all 
night; I would have been the first thing that her heavenly eye 
lit on; I would——” 

But Burgoyne’s phial of patience is for the present emptied to 
the dregs. 

“You would have made a very great fool of yourself, I have not 
the least doubt. Why try to persuade a person of what he is 
already fully convinced? But as Miss Le Marchant happily did 
not wish for you as a door-mat, perhaps it is hardly worth while 
telling me what you would have done if she had.” 
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The sarcastic words, ill-natured and unsympathetic as they 
sound in their own speaker’s ears, yet avail to bring the young 
dreamer but a very few steps lower down his ladder of bliss. 

“I beg your pardon,” he says sweet-temperedly ; “I suppose I 
am a hideous bore to-night ; I suppose one must always be a bore 
to other people when one is tremendously happy.” 

“Tt is not your being tremendously happy that I quarrel with,” 
growls Burgoyne, struggling to conquer, or at least tone down, 
the intense irritability of nerves that his friend’s flights provoke. 
“You are perfectly right to be that if you can manage to compass 
it; but what I should be glad to arrive at is your particular 
ground for it in the present case.” 

The question, sobering in its tendency, has yet for sole effect 
the setting Byng off again with spread pinions into the empy- 
rean, 

“What particular ground I have?” he repeats, in a dreamy 
tone of ecstacy. “You ask what particular ground I have? 
Had ever any one cause to be so royally happy as 1?” 

He pauses a moment or two, steeped in a rapture of oblivious 
reverie, then goes on, still as one only half waked from a beatific 
vision. 

“T had a prognostic that to-day would be the culminating 
day—something told me that to-day would be the day; and 
when you gave me up your seat in her carriage—how could you 
be so magnificently generous? How can I ever adequately show 
you my gratitude?” 

“Yes, yes; never mind that.” 

“Then, later on, in the wood ”—his voice sinking, as that of 
one who approaches a Holy of Holies—“ when that blessed mist 
wrapped her round, wrapped her lovely body round, so that I was 
able to withdraw her from you, so that you did not perceive that 
she was gone—were not you really aware of it? Did not it seem 
to you as if the light had gone out of the day? When we stood 
under those dripping trees, as much alone as if——” 

“T do not think that there is any need to go into those details,” 
interrupts Burgoyne, in a hard voice; “I imagine that in these 
cases history repeats itself with very trifling variations; what I 
should be glad if you would tell me is, whether I am to under- 
stand that you have to-day asked Miss Le Marchant to marry 
you?” 

Byng brings his eyes, which have been lifted in a sort of trance 
to the ceiling, down to the prosaic level of his Mentor’s severe 
and tight-lipped face. 

“When you put it in that way,” he says, in an awed half- 
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whisper, “ it does seem an inconceivable audacity on my part that 
I, who but a few days ago was crawling at her feet, should dare 
to-day to reach up to the heaven of her love.” 

Burgoyne had known perfectly well that it was coming; but 
yet how much worse is it than he had expected ! 

“Then you did ask her to marry you?” 

But Byng has apparently fled back on the wings of fantasy 
into the wet woods of Vallombrosa, for he makes no verbal answer. 

“She said yes?” asks Burgoyne, raising his voice, as if he 
were addressing some one deaf. “Am I to understand that she 
said yes?” 

At the sound of that hard naked query the dreamer comes out 
of his enchanted forest again. 

“T do not know what she said; I do not think she said any- 
thing,” he answers, murmuring the words laggingly; while, as he 
goes on, the fire of his madness spires high in his flashing eyes. 
‘““We have got beyond speech, she and I! We have reached that 
region where hearts and intelligences meet without the need of 
those vulgar go-betweens—words.” 

There is a moment’s pause, broken only by the commonplace 
sound of an electric bell rung by some inmate of the hotel. 

“And has Mrs. Le Marchant reached that region too?” 
inquires Jim presently, with an irony he cannot restrain. ‘“ Does 
she too understand without words, or have you been obliged, in 
her case, to employ those vulgar go-betweens ?” 

“She must understand—she does—undoubtedly she does!” 
cries Byng, whose drunkenness shares with the more ordinary 
kind the peculiarity of believing whatever he wishes to be not 
only probable but inevitable. ‘“ Who could see us together and 
be in uncertainty fora moment? And her mother has some of 
her fine instincts, her delicate intuitions ; not, of course, to the 
miraculous extent that she possesses them. In her they amount 
to genius!” 

“No doubt, no doubt; but did you trust entirely to Mrs. Le 
Marchant’s instincts, or did you broach the subject to her at all ? 
You must have had time, plenty of time, during that long drive 
home.” 

“Well, no,” answers Byng slowly, and with a slight diminution 
of radiance. “I meant to have approached it; I tried to do so 
once or twice; but I thought I fancied—probably it was only 
fancy—that she wished to avoid it.” 

“To avoid it ?” 

“Qh, not in any offensive, obvious way; it was probably only 
in my imagination that she shirked it at all—and I did not make 
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any great efforts. It was all so perfect ”—the intoxication getting 
the upper hand again—“ driving along in that balmy flood of 
evening radiance—did you see how even the tardy sun came out 
for us ?—with that divine face opposite to me! Such a little 
face!”—his voice breaking into a tremor—“Is not it incon- 
ceivable, Jim, how so much beauty can be packed into so tiny a 
compass ?” 

Burgoyne has all the time had his brushes in his hand, the 
brushes with which he had been preparing himself for his solitary 
dinner. He bangs them down now on the table. How can he 
put a period to the ravings of this maniac? And yet not so 
maniac either. What gives the sharpest point to his present 
suffering is the consciousness that he would have made quite as 
good a maniac himself if he had had the chance. This conscious- 
ness instils a few drops of angry patience into his voice, as, 
disregarding the other’s high-flown question, he puts one that is 
not at all high-flown himself. 

“Then you have not told Mrs. Le Marchant yet?” 

But the smile that the memory—so fresh, only half an hour 
old—of Hiizabeth’s loveliness has laid upon Byng’s lips still 
lingers there; and makes his response dreamy and vague. 

“No, not yet; not yet! She had taken one of her gloves off : 
her little hand lay, palm upward, on her knees almost all the 
way; once or twice I thought of taking it, of taking possession 
of it, of telling her mother in that way; but I did not. It 
seemed—out in the sunshine, no longer in the sacred mist of that 
blessed wood—too high an audacity, and I did not!” 

He stops, his words dying away into a whisper, his throat’s too 
narrow passage choked by the rushing ocean of his immense felicity. 

Burgoyne looks at him in silence, again with a sort of admira- 
tion mixed with wrath. How has this commonplace, pink-and- 
white boy managed to scale such an altitude, while he himself, 
in all his life, though with a better intelligence, and, as he had 
thought, with a deeper heart, had but prowled around the foot ? 
Why should he try to drag him down? On the peak of that 
great Jungfrau of rapture no human foot can long stand. 

“ As I told you, Mrs. Le Marchant turned me away from their 
door,” pursues Byng. “It struck me—I could not pay much 
attention to the fact, for was not I bidding her good-night— 
taking farewell of those heavenly eyes ?—did you ever see such 
astonishing eyes ?—for four colossal hours—but it struck me that 
her mother’s manner was a little colder to me than it usually is. 
It had been a little cold all day—at least, so I fancied. Had the 
same idea occurred to you?” 
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Burgoyne hesitates. 

“ But even if it were so,’ continues Byng, his sun breaking 
out again in full brilliancy from the very little cloud that, during 
his last sentence or two, had dimmed its lustre, “ how can I blame 
her? Does one throw oneself into the arms of the burglar who 
has broken open one’s safe and stolen one’s diamonds ?” 

Burgoyne still hesitates. Shall he tell the young ranter before 
him what excellent reasons he has for knowing that any filial 
disposition on his part to throw himself on Mrs. Le Marchant’s 
neck will be met by a very distinct resistance on that lady’s part, 
or shall he leave him poised on 


“The jag 
Of a mountain crag” 


till morning? The morning light will certainly see him tumbling 
at the least some few kilometres down. He decides generously to 
leave him in present possession of his peak; but yet, so incon- 
sistent is human nature, his next speech can have no drift but 
that of giving a slight jog to his friend’s towering confidence. 

“And your own mother ?” 

It may generally be concluded that a person has not a very 
pertinent response to give to a question if his only answer to that 
question be to repeat it in the same words?” 

“My own mother?” 

“Yes; you will write at once to tell her, I suppose ?” 

For a second the young man’s forehead clouds, then he breaks 
into an excited laugh. 

“Tell her? Ishould rather think I should! Do you suppose 
that I shall lose a moment in telling everybody I know—every- 
body I ever heard of? I want you to tell everybody too—every 
single soul of your acquaintance ! ” 

"ae 

“Tell Amelia ; tell Cecilia ””—quite unaware, in his excitement, 
of the freedom he is taking, for the first time in his life, with 
those young ladies’ Christian names—“ tell the other one—the 
sick one; tell them all! I want her to feel that all my friends, 
everybody I know, welcome her—hold out their arms to her. I 
want them all to tell her they are glad—you most of all, of 
course, old chap; she will not think it is all right till you have 
given your consent!”—laughing again with that bubbling over 
of superfluous joy—“‘ Do you know—it seems incomprehensible 
now—but there was a moment when I was madly jealous of you ? 
I was telling her about it to-day; we were laughing over it 
together in the wood.” 
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Burgoyne feels that one more mention of that wood will con- 
vert him into a lunatic, quite as indisputable as his companion, 
only very much more dangerous. 

“Indeed!” he says grimly. “TI should have thought you might 
have found a more interesting subject of conversation.” 

“Perhaps I was not so very far out either ””—possibly dimly 
perceiving, even through the golden haze of his own glory, the 
lack of enjoyment of his last piece of news conveyed by Jim’s 
tone—“ for she has an immense opinion of you. I do not know 
any one of whom she has so high an opinion; she says you are so 
dependable.” 

The adjective, as applied to himself by Elizabeth and her 
mother, has not the merit of novelty in the hearer’s ears, which is 
perhaps the reason why the elation that he must naturally feel 
on hearing it does not translate itself into words.” 

“So dependable,” repeats Byng, apparently pleased with the 
epithet. ‘She says you give her the idea of being a sort of rock ; 
you will come to-morrow, and wish her joy, will not you?” 

“T am afraid that my wishing it her will not help her much to 
it,” answers Burgoyne, rather sadly; “but I do not think you 
need much doubt that I do wish it. Joy ”—repeating the word 
over reflectively—“ it is a big thing to wish any one.” 

The extreme dampness of his tone arrests for a few minutes 
Byng’s jubilant pean. 

“You do not think that my mother will be pleased with the 
news ?” he asks presently, in a changed and hesitating key. 

“T do not think about it; I know she will not!” 

“T suppose not; and yet ”—with an accent of stupefaction— 
“it is inconceivable that she, who has always shown such a tender 
sympathy for me in any paltry little bit of luck that has 
happened to me, should not rejoice with me when all heaven 
ope ‘ 

“Yes, yes; of course.” 

“Do you think”—with a gleam of hope—“ that my mother 
may have tried to dissuade me because she thought I was only 
laying up disappointment for myself—because she thought it so 
unlikely that she should deign to stoop to me?” 

Burgoyne shakes his head. 

“ Perhaps,” he says, with the slowness of a man who is saying 
what he himself does not believe, “a part of your mother’s dislike 
to the idea may be in the fact of Miss Le Marchant’s being older 
than you.” 

“ Older !” cries Byng, with almost a shout of angry derision at 
the suggestion. “ What have creatures like her to do with age? 
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I neither know nor care what her age is. If you know, do not 
tell me! I will not listen! Upon that exquisite body time and 
change are powerless to work their hideous metamorphoses ! ” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” replies Burgoyne gruffly. “If she live long 
enough, she will be an old woman, and will look like one, I 
suppose!” though, even as he speaks, he realises that to him this 
is almost as incredible as to the young madman whom he is so 
pitilessly snubbing. ‘But, however that may; be, I think you 
had better make up your mind to meeting the most resolved 
opposition on the part of your mother.” 

“T believe you are right,” replies Byng, out of whose voice his 
kind Mentor has at last succeeded in momentarily conjuring the 
exaltation. “Her prejudice against them, against her, always 
filled me with stupefaction. I never dared trust myself to discuss 
it with her; I was afraid that if I did I might be led into saying 
something to her, something I should be sorry for afterwards. 
Thank God, I have never spoken unkindly to her in all my life! ” 

“You would have been a sweep if you had!” interjects Jim. 

“I never heard her give any reason for it, did you? It was as 
baseless as it was senseless.” After a pause, his voice taking on 
again its inflection of confident, soaring triumph: “ But it cannot 
last—it is absolutely beyond the wildest bounds of possibility 
that it can last! After five minutes’ talk mother will be at her 
feet ; I know my mother so well! Not one of her exquisite ways 
will be lost upon her, and she will do her very best to win her! 
Jim, I ask you—I put it to you quietly and plainly—I know you 
think I am mad, but 1am not—I am speaking quite rationally 
and coolly—but I ask you—you, an impartial bystander—do you 
think that any human being, anything made of flesh and blood, 
could resist her—her when she puts herself out to please—her at 
her very best ?” 

As Burgoyne is conscious of not being in a position to answer 


this question with much satisfaction to himself, he leaves it 
unanswered, 


CHAPTER XXY. 


““Some say the genius so 
Cries come to him that instantly must die.” 


A new day has awaked, and Firenze, fresh-washed after yesterday's 
rain, smelling through all her streets of lilies, laughs up, wistaria- 
hung, to a fleckless sky. If poor Amelia had but deferred her 
treat for twenty-four hours, what a different Vallombrosa would 
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she and her companions have carried home in their memories! 
Amelia’s treat ! 

“T shall not forget Amelia’s treat in a hurry!” Burgoyne says 
to himself, as he sits appetiteless over his solitary breakfast. “I 
had better go and tell her the result of it.” 

As he makes this reflection, he rises with some alacrity, and, 
leaving his scarcely-tasted coffee and his not-at-all-tasted 
omelette, walks out of the salle @ manger. His motive for so early 
a visit to the Anglo-Américain is less an excessive eagerness to 
proclaim his piece of news than the thought that by so doing he 
will, at least for a few hours, escape the necessity of being in his 
young friend’s company. As to where that young friend at 
present is, whether, after having wandered about the town all 
night, he is now sleeping late, or whether he is already off to 
persecute poor Mrs. Le Marchant for that maternal blessing which 
she has so little inclination to give, Jim is ignorant. All he 
knows is that such another dose of Byng’s erotic eloquence as he 
had to swallow last night will leave him (Burgoyne) either a 
murderer or a suicide. 

Owing to his arrival at the Anglo-Américain so much sooner 
than usual, he finds himself coming in for the ceremony of 
Sybilla’s installation for the day in the drawing-room. There is 
always a little pomp and fussy bustle about this rite. Sybilla 
totters in (grave doubts have occasionally crossed the minds of 
her family as to whether she does not in reality possess a pair of 
excellent and thoroughly dependable legs), supported on one side 
by Amelia and on the other by her maid. Cecilia goes before 
with an air-cushion, and Mr. Wilson follows, when he does not 
turn restive—which is sometimes the case—with a duvet. To- 
day, as I have said, this rite is in full celebration when Jim 
arrives, but is being performed with mutilated glories. The 
rite is going forward, but the high priest is absent. That 
ministrant, upon whose arm the sufferer is wont to lean far the 
most heavily ; she upon whom devolves the whole responsibility 
of arranging the three cushions behind the long limp back; the 
properly covering the languid feet; the nice administering of the 
reviving cordial drops that are to repair the fatigue of the transit 
from bedroom to sitting-room—that most important and unfailing 
ministrant is nowhere to be seen. No artist wishes his picture to 
be viewed in an inchoate, unfinished stage, nor is Sybilla at all 
anxious to have the public admitted to the sight of that eminent 
work of art herself until she is stretched in faint, moribund, 
graceful completeness on her day-bed. At the moment of 
Burgoyne’s entry she has just reached that unbecoming point, 
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where she is sitting sideways on her sofa, before her wasted limbs. 
Burgoyne is one of those heretics who have never believed that 
they are wasted—have been carefully lifted into their final 
posture of extension upon the Austrian blanket. It is, of all 
moments, the one at which interruption is least welcome ; nor is 
the intruder at all surprised at being greeted by the invalid with 
a more than subacid accent. 

“My dear Jim, already! Why you become more matinale every 
day ! you are the early bird indeed ! You do not ”—with an annoyed 
laugh—“ give us poor worms a chance of being beforehand with you.” 

“T am very sorry if I am too soon,” replies he, his eyes wander- 
ing away from the fretfui features before him in search of others 
upon which he knows he shall find written no complaint of his 
prematureness—“ but I came to Where’s Amelia ?” 

“ You may well ask,” replies Sybilla, with a sort of hysterical 
laugh. “It is pretty evident that she is not here! My dear Cis, 
would you mind remembering that my head is not made of 
mahogany ? you gave it such a bang with that cushion. I am 
very sorry to trouble you. The heaviest load a sick person has 
to bear is the feeling that she is such a burden to those around 
her; and certainly, my dear, you do not help me to forget it.” 

“Where is she?” repeats Burgoyne hastily, both because he 
wants to know, and because he is anxious to strangle in its 
infancy one of those ignoble family bickerings, to assist at many 
of which has been the privilege or penalty of his state of 
intimacy. 

“She is not well,” replies Cecilia shortly, her rosy face rosier 
than usual, either with \the joy of imminent battle, or with the 
exertion of swaddling, under protest, the invalid’s now elevated 
legs. 

“ Not well! Amelia not well,” echoes he, in a tone of 
incredulity. 

During ‘all the years of their acquaintance not once has he 
heard his patient sweetheart complain of ache or pain. Manlike, 
he has therefore concluded that she can never have felt either. 

“Tt is very thoughtless of her,” says Cecilia, with a not 
altogether amiable laugh, and giving a final irritated slap to 
Sybilla’s coverlet—“ considering how much illness we already 
have in the house; ha! ha! but it is true all the same, she is not 
well, not at all well; she is in bed.” 

“ In bed!” 

“She must have caught a chill yesterday on that disgusting 
excursion; driving home that long distance in wet shoes and 
stockings.” 
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“But I thought, I hoped that—I asked her to change them.” 

“She had them dried in a sort of way; but I could see when 
she put them on again that they were really wringing wet still. 
I told her so, but she only answered that even if they were, what 
matter ? she never caught cold. You know that Amelia never 
thinks that anything matters that concerns herself.” 

This would be an even handsomer tribute to Amelia than it is, 
if it did not suggest a secondary intention of administering a 
back-hander to some one else. 

“In the case of my children,” says Mr. Wilson, making his 
voice heard for the first time from the window, where he is 
discontentedly peering up and down the sheets of a journal through 
his spectacles, “there seems to be no mean possible between 
senseless rashness and preposterous self-indulgence.” 

Mr. Wilson likes his eldest daughter. He is uneasy and upset, 
and rather angry at her indisposition, and this is his way of 
showing his paternal tenderness. 

“ In bed!” 

The human animal is the most adaptive of created beings; but 
even it requires some little time to adjust itself to entering new 
conditions of existence. 

“ Amelia,” continues Mr. Wilson, fanning the flame of his ire 
with the bellows of his own rhetoric, “is the one among you 
whom I did credit with the possession of a head upon her 
shoulders, and now here she is wantonly laying herself up!” 

“You talk as if she did it on purpose, father,” says Cecilia with 
an indignant laugh—“ as if she enjoyed it. I do not think that 
any one, even Sybilla”—with a resentful side glance at the 
sofa—* could enjoy having her teeth chattering with cold, her 
head as heavy as lead, and her knees knocking together under 
her.” 

“ Good heavens!” cries Jim, his bewildered surprise swallowed 
up in genuine alarm ; “ you do not mean to say that she is as bad 
as that?” 

Sybilla laughs, and ever in the midst of his real anxiety, 
Burgoyne has time for the reflection that the Wilson family 
seem this morning to have se donné le mot to show in how many 
different styles it is possible to be merry without the least tinge 
of genuine mirth in any. 

“My dear Jim, have not you known Cis long enough not to 
take her aw pied de la lettre? Do not you know of old what a 
magnificent colourist she is?—a perfect Tintoret! Of course 
Amelia is not quite the thing, poor dear—she has no one but her- 
self to blame for that!—but equally of course, to a colossally 
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healthy person such as she, any little ailment appears a 
mountain.” 

This speech is uttered with the accent of such entire conviction 
that it ought to carry reassurance into the heart of the person to 
whom it is addressed. Sybilla really and honestly disbelieves in 
the reality of any claims but her own to sincere sickness. But 
Jim unreasonably neither is nor feigns to be reassured. 

“You have had advice for her? You have sent for Dr. 
Coldstream?” he asks rapidly of the two sound members of the 
family, turning his back unceremoniously upon the invalid. 

“Twas going to send for him at once,” answers Cecilia, her 
own latent anxiety quickened by the evident alarm of her 
interlocutor, “but Sybilla said it was needless, as in any case he 
was coming to see her this afternoon.” 

“T think he wishes to change my medicine,” puts in Sybilla 
in a piano voice, that shows an evident desire to assert her 
threatened position of prime and only genuine invalid, a sort of 
“beware of imitations” tone; “ he is not quite satisfied with the 
effect of the last, I think; it has not brought up the pulse and 
quickened the appetite in the way he hoped. I thought that he 
might run up and look at Amelia at the end of his visit to me.” 

“And is it pussible,” inquires Jim, with some heat, “that you 
are going to let half a day go by without doing anything for her ? 
I suppose you have not exaggerated, have you?” turning with an 
earnest appeal in his eyes to Cecilia; “ but in any case I am very 
sure that nothing short of being really and gravely ill would 
have kept her in bed—she who is always waiting hand and foot 
upon us all, whom we all allow to spend her life in hewing wood 
and drawing water for us.” 

“Send for Dr. Coldstream at once,” says Mr. Wilson irritably ; 
“at once, I tell you; he is so very seldom out of the house that I 
have often thought of suggesting to him to take a room here; 
and now, on the only occasion on which he is really needed, he 
is not at hand.” 

“Tf you will write the note,” says Jim, a shade relieved at 
having at last succeeded in rousing Amelia’s relations to prompt 
action, and feeling a feverish desire to be doing something, “I 
will take it at once; it will be the quickest way; I may catch 
him before he goes out and bring him back with me.” 

“Do you really think it is necessary?” asks Sybilla, as Jim 
hustles Cecilia to her writing-table, and stands, nervously fidget- 
ing beside her as she writes; “do you think, if it is only a 
common cold, as I suspect, that it is quite fair to worry a man 
who is so run off his legs already? He will probably laugh in your 
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face; still, if you are so set upon it, it is perhaps more 
satisfactory.” 

“You need not go into details—just a line—make haste!” cries 
Jim, hanging tiresomely over Cecilia, rather impeding her than the 
reverse by his impatience, and leaving entirely unnoticed Sybilla’s 
observation, which indeed has been uttered more to preserve her 
own self-respect than with much hope that in the present wrong- 
headed state of mind of her family any members will pay much 
heed to it. 

In five minutes more, Jim, with Cecilia’s note in his pocket, is 
being borne rapidly in a fiacre through the sweet, gay streets. 
But, drive as rapidly as he may, he is not quick enough to 
intercept the popular English doctor, who, although, as his 
servant tantalizingly informs Jim, he is almost always at home 
at that hour, has, on this occasion, been sent for to an urgent case 
of sudden illness out of Florence, at the village of Peretola. Jim 
has to content himself with the assurance that immediately on 
his return the note will be given him; and with this unsatisfactory 
intelligence Mr. Burgoyne reappears at the Anglo-Américain. 
He finds the three persons whom he had left much as he had 
quitted them—uneasy, cross, and unemployed. 

“Tt is all the fault of that odious expedition yesterday,” says 
Cecilia, harking back to her old cry. ‘“ Why we set out at all, I 
can’t imagine; on such a day, it was madness, and 

“Tt is not much use thinking of that now,” interrupts Burgoyne 
impatiently, and wincing at these philippics against his poor 
bride’s miserable treat as if they had been directed against herself. 

“ Well, it is an ill-wind that blows nobody any good,” pursues 
the young lady. “I suppose that two of us enjoyed it enough to 
make up for the wretchedness of the other four.” 

Her large prominent eyes are fixed upon Jim as she speaks 
with a sort of knowingness overlying their former lugubrious 
expression. 

“Do you mean Mr. Byng and Miss Le Marchant?” inquires he, 
pronouncing both names with a laboured distinctness, while his 
voice sounds to himself loud and wooden. “‘ Youare perfectly right 
in your conjecture; no doubt they enjoyed themselves, Byng 
wished me to tell you that they are engaged to be married.” 

If the essence of a good piece of news is to surprise, Jim can 
certainly not flatter himself that his comes under that head. 

“Tt did not require a conjurer to prophesy that,” is Cecilia's 
comment. ‘I never saw two people who troubled themselves less 
to disguise their feelings. I saw that they neither of them 
knew whether they were on their heads or on their heels, when they 
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emerged dripping from that horrid pine wood. Dear me!”—with 
a good-sized sigh—* how smoothly things run for some people! 
how easily some of these affairs come off, without a hitch anywhere 
from beginning to end!” 

She pauses, and it is plain to those acquainted with her heart 
history that her thoughts are coursing mournfully back to the all- 
along reluctant and ultimately entirely faithless clergyman who 
had last possessed her young affections. 

“ Without a hitch from beginning to end?” cried Jim hotly, jarred 
more than he would like to own to himself by this phrase. ‘‘ How 
can you possibly tell? These are early days to assert that so 
dogmatically. 

“*There’s many a slip 
*T wixt the cup and the lip.’” 


“Do you mean to say that you think it will not come off?” 
asks Cecilia, a slightly pleasurable light coming into her eyes as 
she asks—not that she has any ill-will towards Elizabeth, nor any 
distinct design of her own upon Byng; but that there is some- 
thing not absolutely disagreeable to her in the idea of his being 
still among the ranks of the possible. 

“T am sure he would make a delightful husband,” puts in 
Sybilla, her praise given emphasis by her desire to employ it as a 
weapon of offence against one who is at present more deeply than 
usual in her black books; “he has such gentle, feminine ways; 
he comes into a room so quietly, and when he asks one how one is 
really listens for the answer.” 

“Perhaps you are right, and it will fall through,” says Cecilia 
thoughtfully ; “many engagements do!” (sighing again). “She 
is a sweet, pretty creature, and looks as if butter would not melt 
in her mouth, but she is evidently older than he.” 

“Jim will not allow that to bean objection,” cries Sybilla with 
a faint laugh, “will you, Jim? How much older than you is 
Amelia? I always forget.” 

“T never can help thinking that she has a history,” resumes 
Cecilia, in a meditative voice, “and that Mr. Greenock knows 
it. If ever her name is mentioned he always begins to look wise, 
as if there were something that he was longing to tell one about 
her; it is continually on the tip of his tongue—some day it will 
tumble over the tip.” 

“T do not think that there is any use in my staying all this 
while!” cries Jim, jumping up. “Dr. Coldstream cannnot be 
here at soonest for another hour ; and I do not think that we are, 
any of us, very good company for each other to-day, so I will look 
ir again later.” 
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He is out of the room and out of the hotel before his companions 
can take exception to hisdisappearance. For some time he walks 
along aimlessly, his mind a jumble of misery, and dull, remorseful 
anxiety about Amelia; intolerable comparisons between his own 
lot and his friend’s; sharp knives of jealousy as often as—which 
is almost unintermittently—his imagination wings its cruel way 
to the Piazza d’Azeglio—through one opulent week, jis Piazza. At 
this moment—this moment, while his own leaden feet are treading 
goalless the hot flags that for him lead nowhere—Byng is en- 
throned with her in the heaven of the mean little salon. He 
unconsciously shows his teeth in a stern smile to the surprised 
passers-by. He had jeered Byng for his hyperboles, and now he 
is out-hyperboling him. What a detestable verb he has invented! 
He laughs out loud. Are they sitting at the window, looking 
out at the judas tree and the Paulownia? Not they! The 
window is commanded to a certain extent by the roadway. The 
window is for acquaintances, banal acquaintances, like himself— 
no place for the permitted freedoms of exquisite new love. Are 
they then on the sofa, the vulgar walnut sofa, over which 
Elizabeth has thrown her blue Neapolitan table-cloth? It isa 
little sofa, scarcely room for two upon it, but, oh! plenty of room 
for them! Or are they at the piano? Is she singing him some 
sugared ditty “lovely well” until he breaks into her song with 
the storm of his kisses, and her little white hands drop from the 
keys, and they lie sobbing with ecstacy in each other’s arms? It 
is quite certain that Byng will sob. He is always delighted at 
having an opportunity for turning on the water-works. Is there a 
bare possibility that Mrs. Le Marchant may carry her disappro- 
bation to the pitch of impeding by her presence their téte-d-téte ? 
The idea gives him a momentary alleviation. Why should not he 
go and see for himself whether it is so? It will be a method 
of passing the tedious interval before he can hear the doctor’s 
verdict on Amelia. He must at some time or other comply with 
Byng’s pressing prayer to him to offer his congratulations to 
Elizabeth, and he may as well have a day of complete and perfect 
pain—pain of various flavours and essences mixed into one 
consummate draught—a day of which not one hour shall be 
without its ache. 

Having come to this conclusion, his aimless walk quickens, and 
changes into a purposeful striding through streets and Piazzas, 
till he finds himself standing at the door of 12a. He looks up at 
the entresol windows—they are all open, but no one is either sitting 
in or looking out at them. It is as he had thought. The window 
is too public for them; neither can they be at the piano, for not a 
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sound of either voice or instrument is wafted down to him. He 
runs up the stone stairs, and rings the electric bell. The standing 
before the unopened portal, and the trembling jar of the bel), 
bring back to him with a vividness he could do without, those 
other long-ago days—they seem to him long ago—when he stood 
there last, with no easy heart even then, but yet with how 
different auticipations. He has found it hard enough to bear the 
brunt of Byng’s furious inhuman joy when alone with him. How 
will he stand it when he sees them together ? 

He is recalled from these reflections by the opening of the 
door, and the appearance in it of the ministering angel who has 
usually admitted him into his Eden—Annunziata. It strikes him 
that Annunziata looks older and more dishevelled than ever, and 
is without that benevolent smile of welcoming radiance which 
her hard-featured face generally wears. Nor does she, as has 
been her wont, stand back to let him pass in almost before he has 
put his question, as if she could not admit him quickly enough. 
But to-day she stands, on the contrary, in the doorway without a 
smile. In a second the idea flashes across Jim’s mind that Byng 
has forbidden any one to be let in. It turns him half sick for the 
moment, and it is with an unsteady voice that he stammers: 

“The Signora? The Signorina?” 

Annunziata lifts her shoulders in a dismal shrug, and stretches 
out her hands: 

“Gone!” 

“Gone? You mean gone out driving?” Then remembering 
that her English is as minus a quantity as his Italian, he adds in 
eager explanation, “en fiacre ? ” 

She shakes her head, and then nods vaguely in the direction of 
the whole of the rest of the world—the whole, that is, that is 
not 12 Bis. 

“No, gone!” 

“ But where? Dove?” cries he, frantic with irritation at his 
own powerlessness either to understand or be understood. 

Again she shakes her head. 

“T do not know; they did not say.” 

He gathers this to be her meaning, and hurriedly puts another 
query. 

“When? Quando?” 

But her answer being longer and more voluble, he can’t take in 
its drift, seeing which she retreats a step, and, motioning him 
with her hand to enter, points down the passage. He does not 
require to have the dumb-show of invitation twice repeated, but 
rushing past her hurries down the well-known little corridor to the 
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salon door. It is open, and he stands within. At the first glance 
it seems to him to wear much its usual air. There is even a score 
of music standing on the piano, the copper pots are full of rose 
branches, and the scaldint brimming with Firenze’s own lilies, the 
bit of red Venetian brocade, with the ‘little old tinsel fringe, still 
hangs over the arm-chair by the fireplace, and the blue Neapolitan 
table-cover still disguises the vulgarity of the sofa. He has mis- 
understood Annunziata—it is really monstrous to be so helplessly 
ignorant of the language of the country you are living in—or she 
has lost her wits, or He had thought the room empty, but as 
he advances a step further into it, he discovers that he is not the 
sole occupant, that lying stretched upon the floor, with his fair 
head buried in a little pillow, against which both men have often 
seen Elizabeth's small white cheek resting, is Byng !—the Byng 
whose riotous, insolent happiness he had doubted his own powers 
of witnessing without murdering him !—the splendid felicity of 
whose lot he has been so bitterly laying beside his own destiny— 
the Byng whom he had been gnashing his teeth at the thought 
of—at the thought of him lying in Elizabeth’s arms! 


Cuarter XXYVI. 


“Cressid, I love thee in so strained a purity, 
That the blest gods—as angry at my fancy, 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which 
Cold lips blow to their deities—take thee from we,” 


“ Waar does this mean?” 

The question has to be twice repeated before the person to 
whom it is addressed gives any sign of having heard it. His 
ears must be so deeply embedded in the pillow that the passage 
to his hearing is blocked. It is not till the interrogation is put a 
second time, in a louder key, and accompanied by a not very 
gentle shake of the shoulder, that he at length looks up, and 
reveals what Jim knows to be, and yet has some difficulty in 
recognising, as the features of Byng—features so altered, so 
distorted, so swollen by excessive weeping, that no one less 
intimately acquainted with them than the person who has been 
already contemplating them, under the influence of a variety of 
circumstances for a couple of months, could possibly put the 
owner’s name to them. Jim has expected that his young friend 
would spend some portion of this day in crying, knowing well 
both his powers of, and his taste for, “turning on the water- 
works,” as he but lately cruelly and uncivilly phrased it to his 
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own mind. But the warm tears of emotion, few and undisfiguring, 
with which he had credited him, have not much kinship with the 
scalding torrents that have made his handsome young eyes mere 
red blurs on his ashen face, that have furrowed his cheeks, and 
damped his disordered curls, and taken all the starch out of his 
immaculate “masher” collar. They have wetted, too, into a 
state of almost pulp, a crumpled sheet of note-paper, which his 
head seems to have been burrowing in, upon the pillow. 

“What does it mean?” repeats Burgoyne, for the third time, 
a hideous fear assailing him, at the sight of the young man’s 
anguish, that he himself may have mistaken Annunziata’s 
meaning; that her “gone” may have stood for the final one; 
that some instant stroke may have snatched lovely Elizabeth 
away, out of the world. Surely no catastrophe less than death 
can account for such a metamorphosis as that wrought in Byng. 
“Why do you look like that?” he goes on, his voice taking that 
accent of rage which extreme fear sometimes gives. “ Why do 
not you speak ?” 

The other, thus abjured, plainly makes a violent effort for 
articulation; but his dry throat will let pass nothing but a 
senseless sob. 

“What does that paper mean?” goes on Burgoyne, realising 
the impotence of his friend to obey his behest, and rendered 
doubly terrified by it; “what is it? what does it say? Does 
it—does it—explain anything ?” 

He points as he speaks to the blurred and rumpled billet, and 
Byng catches it up convulsively, and thrusts it into his hand. 

“Tt is the first letter I ever had from her,” he says, the words 
rushing out broken and scarcely intelligible upon a storm of sobs, 
and so flings his head violently down upon the floor again in a 
new access of furious weeping. 

Burgoyne holds the paper in his fingers, but for a moment or 
two he is unable to read it. There is an ugly swimming before 
his eyes for one thing; for another, Byng’s treatment has not 
improved it as a specimen of caligraphy; but it never in its best 
days could have been a very legible document. And yet it is 
not long. Its few words, when at length be makes them out, run 
thus : 

“Good-bye, I was mad yesterday. I shall never marry you; I 
have no right to marry any one. For God’s sake do not ask me 
what I mean ; and oh! don’t, don’t, pon’? come after me!” 

There is neither date nor signature. As Jim stands staring at 
the five crooked, straggling sentences, a great swelling compassion 
fills his heart. Did ever poor little scribble make it so easy to 
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construct the small shaking hand, and the tender breaking heart 
that penned it? An immense pity fills his soul; yet does it 
quite fill it? Is there room besides, in one corner, for a small 
pinch of devilish joy ? 
“There’s many a slip 
*Twixt the cup and the lip.” 


His own words of ill-natured croaking, uttered not an hour ago, 
to Cecilia Wilson, recur to his mind. How little he thought that 
that prophecy would so soon be fulfilled. He remains so long 
motionless and silent, his fingers still holding the paper, 
whose contents he has long ago mastered, that Byng—the 
violence of his paroxysm of grief at length exhausted—struggles 
to his feet and speaks—speaks as well as the catch in his sobbing 
breath and his quivering lips will let him. 

“Tt is not her doing! You may think it is her doing, but I 
know it is not! I know her better than you do.” 

“TI never made any pretensions to knowing her well,” replies 
the other sadly, and relinquishing as he speaks the note to its 
owner. 

“Ts it likely, I ask you?” cries Byng excitedly. “I put it 
to you fairly, is it likely that she, with her seraph nature, all 


love and burning, she that is tender over drowning flies, would 

have put me to this horrible pain ?—O God, you do not know 

what pain it is!” [“ Do not 1?” aside]—“ of her own free will?” 
“T do not know; as you say, I do not know her well.” 


“<«Then tell, oh tell! how thou didst murder me?’” 


says Byng, beginning to walk up and down the room with the 
tears still rolling down his cheeks, but in his spouting voice—a 
voice which at once assures Jim of an amelioration in his friend’s 
condition and hardens his heart against him. As a broad rule, 
indeed, it may be laid down that that sorrow which courses 
through one of the numberless channels cut by the poets for it 
will not bring its owner to Waterloo Bridge. 

“But what am I saying?” lapsing out of his quotation into 
broken-hearted prose again. “It was not she! IfI thought it 
were she, could I live a moment? It is her mother; no sane 
person can doubt that it is her mother’s doing! She was always 
so sweetly docile, and her mother has conceived some prejudice 
against me. Did not I tell you how barbarously she shut the door 
upon me last night ?—shut the door of my heaven in my face 
just as I thought I had won the right to enter it. Who would 


not have thought that it was won who had seen us together in 
the wood ? ” 
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Jim writhes. 

“Oh, never mind the wood now!” 

“Some one has prejudiced her against me, but who? I did not 
know that I had an enemy in the world. Some one has told her 
about—about Oxford—about my being sent down.” 

Jim is silent. 

“ Ifit is only that” a tearful buoyancy beginning to pierce 
through his despair. 

“Tt is not that.” 


“Some one has put a spoke in my wheel, but who? You are 
the only person who could, and you, dear old chap, are the 
last person who would, though you were not very encouraging 
to me last night! You did not?” 

There is so direct an interrogation in the last words, 
accompanied by so confiding a look of affection, that yet has an 
uneasy touch of doubt in it, that Jim is obliged to answer. 

“No, I did not put a spoke in your wheel; but ”—his honesty 
forcing the admission—“I am not at all so sure that I am the 
last person who would have done so, if I could.” 

Byng has wiped his eyes to clear his vision of the blinding 
tears, and has again directed them to the note, which he has all 
this while been alternately pressing against his heart, laying 
upon his forehead, and crushing against his mouth. 

“It seems blasphemy to say so of anything that came from her 
hand,” he says, poring for the hundredth time over each obscure 
word, “but it reads like nonsense, does not it? ‘J shall never 


marry you! I have no right tomarry any one!’ No right? what 
does she mean ?” 


Jim shakes his head sadly. 

“ How can I tell?” 

“Do you think it is possible ”—lifting his disfigured eyes in 
horrified appeal to his friend—“ it is a dreadful hypothesis, but I 
can think of no other—that that bright intelligence was clouded— 
that—that her dear little wits were touched when she wrote this?” 

No, I do not think so.” 

“You—you are not keeping anything from me? ”—coming a 
step nearer, and convulsively clutching his friend’s arm—“ you 
—you do not know anything—anything that could throw light 
upon—upon this? I do not know whether you are conscious of it, 
but there is something in your manner that might lead me to 
that conclusion. Do you know—have you heard anything?” 

“I know nothing,” replies Jim, slowly, and looking 


uncomfortably away from the questioner, “but I conjecture, I 
fear, I believe that—that——” 
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“That what? For God’s sake, be a little quicker!” 

“ That—that—there is a—a—something in her past.” 

Byng falls back a pace or two, and puts up his hand to his head. 

“What—what do you mean? What are you talking about? 
Her past? What ”—soaring into extravagance again—‘ what can 
there be written on that white page ?—so white that it bedazzles 
the eyes of even the angels who read it.” 

“I do not know what there is,” replies Jim miserably, 
irritated almost beyond endurance by this poetic flight, andrendered 
even more wretched than he was before by the réle that seems 
to be forced upon him, of conjecturally blackening Elizabeth's 
character. ‘ How many times must I tell you that I know no more 
than you, only from—tfrom various indications I have been led to 
believe, that she has something—some great sorrow behind her ?”’ 

There isa silence, and when it is broken it is infringed by 
what is not much more than a whisper. 

“ What—what do you mean ; what—what sort of a sorrow?” 

“T tell you, I do not know.” 

Byng’s tears have stopped flowing, and he now lifts his eyes, 
full of a madness of exaltation, to the ceiling. 

“T will go to her,” he cries; “if sorrow has the audacity to 
approach her again, it will have to reckon with me. There is no 
sorrow, none, in the whole long gamut of woe, for which love such 
as mine is nota balm. Reciprocal love! ”—trailing the words in a 
sort of slow rapture—‘ no one that had seen her in the wood could 
have doubted that it was reciprocal.” 

“No doubt, no doubt.” 

“T will go to her!”--clasping his hands high in the air—“I 
will pour the oil and spikenard of my adoration into her gaping 
wounds! I will kiss the rifts together, though they yawn as 
wide as hell—yes, I will.” 

“For heaven’s sake, do not talk such dreadful gibberish,” 
breaks in Jim, at length at the end of his patience, which had 
run quite to the extreme of its tether indeed at the last mention of 
that ever-recurring wood, “It is a knockdown blow for you, I 
own, and I would do what I could to help you; but if you will 
keep on spouting and talking such terrible bosh——” 

“T suppose I am making an ass of myself,” replies Byng, thus 
brought down with a run from his heroics. ‘I beg your pardon, 
I am sure, old man. I have no right to victimise you,” his sweet 
nature asserting itself even at this bitter moment ; “ but you see 
itis sohorribly sudden. If youhad seen her when I parted from 
her last night at the door! She lingered a moment behind Mrs. 
Le Marchant—just a moment, just time enough to give me one 
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look, one wordless look. She did not speak; she was so divinely 
dutiful and submissive that nothing would have persuaded her by 
the lightest word to imply any censure of her mother; but she 
gave me just a look, which said plainly, ‘ It is not my fault that you 
are turned away! J would have welcomed you in!’ Upon that 
look I banqueted in heaven all night.” 

He stops, choked. 

“Well?” 

“And then this morning, when I got here—I think I ran all 
the way; Iam sure I did, for I saw people staring at meas I 
passed—to be met by Annunziata with the news that they were 
gone! I did not believe her ; I laughed in her face, and then she 
grew angry, and bid me come in and see for myself! And I 
rushed past her, in here, with my arms stretched out, confident 
that in one short moment more she would be filling them, and 
instead of her”—dropping upon his knees by the table with a 
groan—“T find this!”—dashing the note upon the floor—* all 
that she leaves me to fill my embrace instead of her is this poor 
little pillow, that still seems to keep a faint trace of the perfume 
of her delicate head !” 


He buries his own in it again as he speaks, beginning afresh 
to sob loudly. 

Jim stands beside him, his mind half full of compassion and 
half of a burning exasperation, and his body wholly rigid. 

“When did they go? at what hour? last night or this 
morning ?” 

“This morning early, quite early.” 

“They have left all their things behind them ”—looking round 
at the room, strewn with the traces of recent and refined 
occupation. 

“ Yes ”—lifting his wet face out of his cushion—“ and at first, 
seeing everything just as usual, even to her very work-basket—she 
has left her very work-basket behind—I was quite reassured. I 
felt. certain that they could have gone for only a few hours—for 
the day perhaps; but F 

He breaks off. 

“Yes?” 

“They left word that their things were to be packed and sent 
after them to an address they would give.” 

“And you do not know where they have gone?” 

“T know nothing, nothing, only that they are gone. 


“<«Then tell, oh tell! how thou didst murder me?’ 
Oh! oh!! oh!!!” 
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“You never heard them speak of their plans, mention any place 
they intended to move to on leaving Florence?” 

“ Never !” 

“Tt is too late for Rome,” says Jim musingly; “ England ? 
I hardly think England,” recalling Elizabeth’s forlorn admission 
made to him at Monte Senario, “ Why should we go home, we have 
nothing pleasant to go to?” 

“T do not think they had any plans,” says Byng, speaking in a 
voice which is thick with much weeping; “ they never seemed to 
me to have any. She was so happy here, so gay, there never was 
anything more lovely than her gaiety, except—except—her 
tenderness.” 

“Yes, yes,no doubt. Then you are absolutely without a clue?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Do you mean to say that up to yesterday—all through 
yesterday, even—she never gave you a hint of any intention of 
leaving Florence?” 

“ Never, never. On the contrary, in the ” (he is going to say 
“the wood,” but thinks better of it), “we were planning many 


more such expeditions as yesterday’s. At least, I was planning 
them.” 


“ And she assented ? ” 

“She did not dissent. She met me with a look of divine 
acquiescence. ” 

Jim turns away his head. He is involuntarily picturing to 
himself what that look was like, and with what sweet dumb-show 
it was accompanied. 

“What powers of hell ””—banging his head down upon the table 
again— could have wrought such a hideous change in so few 
hours? Only ten! for it was eight in the evening before I left 
them, and they were off at six this morning. They could have seen 
no one; they had received no letters, no telegrams, for I inquired 
of Annunziata, and she assured me that they had not. Oh, no!” 
—lifting his face with a gleam of moist hope upon it—“ there is 
only one tenable hypothesis about it—it is not her doing at all. 
She wrote this under pressure. It is her handwriting, is it not? 
—though I would not swear even to that. I—I have played the 
mischief with my eyes”—pulling out his drenched pocket- 
handkerchief, and hastily wiping them—“so that I cannot see 
properly ; but it zs hers, is not it!” 

“T do not know, I never saw her handwriting; she never wrote 
to me.” 

“It was evidently dictated to her,” cries Byng, his sanguine 
nature taking an upward spring again ; “there are clear traces, 
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even in the very way the letters are formed, of its being written to 
order reluctantly. She did it under protest. See how her poor 
little hand was shaking, and she was crying all the while, bless her ! 
There, do not you see a blister on the paper—here, on this side?” 

Burgoyne does not see any blister, but as he thinks it extremely 
probable that there was one, he does not think himself called upon 
to wound his friend by saying so. 

“T declare I think we have got hold of the right clue at last,” 
cries Byng, his dimmed eyes emitting such a flash as would have 
seemed impossible to them five minutes ago. “ Read in this light, 
it is not nearly so incomprehensible: ‘I shall never marry you ; I 
have no right to marry any one.’ Of course,I see now! What an 
ass I was not to see it at once! What she means is that she has 
no right to leave her mother! To any one who knew her lofty 
sense of duty as well as I ought to have done it is quite obvious 
that that is what she means. Is not it quite obvious? is not it as 
clear as the sun in heaven?” 

Jim shakes his head. 

“T am afraid that it is rather a forced interpretation.” 

“T do not agree with you,” rejoins the other hotly; “I see 
nothing forced about it. You do not know as well as I do—how 
should you ?—her power of delicate, self-sacrificing devotion. It is 
overstrained, I grant you; but there it is—she thinks she has no 
right to leave her mother now that she is all alone.” 

‘‘She is not alone, she has her husband.” 

“T mean now that all her other children are married and 
scattered. There are plenty more—are not there ?—though I never 
could get her to talk about them.” 

“There are two sisters and two brothers.” 

“ But they are no longer any good to their mother,” persists 
Byng, clinging to his theory with all the greater tenacity as he 
sees that it meets with no very great acceptance in his friend’s 
eyes; “ as far as she is concerned they are non-existent.” 

“T do not know what right you have to say that.” 

“And so she, with her lofty idea of self sacrifice, immolates her 
own happiness on the altar of her filial affection. It is just like 
her ! ”—going off into a sort of rapture—* blind mole that I was not 
to divine the motive, which her ineffable delicacy forbade her to 
put into words. She thought she had a right to think that I should 
have comprehended her without words!” 

He has talked himself into a condition of such exalted confidence 
before he reaches the end of this sentence that Jim is conscious 
of a certain brutality in applying to him the douche contained in 
his next words. 
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“T do not know why you should credit Mrs. Le Marchant with 
such colossal selfishness ; she never used to be a selfish woman.” 

But Burgoyne’s cold shower-bath does not appear even to damp 
the shoulders for which it is intended. 


“«Since you left me, taking no farewell,” 


murmurs Byng, beginning again to ramp up and down the little 
room, with head thrown back and clasped hands high lifted; and 
in his rapt poet voice : 


“Since you left me, taking no farewell,’ 


I must follow you, sweet! Despite your prohibition, I must 
follow you. 


“<«We two that with so many thousund sighs, 
Did buy each other.’” 


Then, coming abruptly down to prose— Though they left no 
address it will of course be possible, easy, to trace them. I will go 
to the station to make inquiries. They will have been seen. It is 
out of the question that she can have passed unnoticed! No eye 
that has once been enriched by the sight of her can have 
forgotten that heavenly vision. I will telegraph to Bologna, to 
Milan, to Venice. Before night I shall have learnt her where- 
abouts. I shall be in the train, following her track. I shall be 
less than a day behind her. I shall fall at her feet, I shall——” 

“You are talking nonsense,” answers Burgoyne impatiently ; 
and yet with a distinct shade of pity in his voice ; “ you cannot do 
anything of the kind. When the poor woman has given so very 
unequivocal a proof of her wish to avoid you, as is implied in 
leaving the place at a moment’s notice, without giving herself 
even time to pack her clothes, it is impossible that you can force 
your company again upon her—it would be persecution.” 

“ And do you mean to tell me,” asks Byng slowly, and breathing 
hard, while the fanatical light dies out of his face, and leaves it 
chalk white ; “do you mean to say that I am to acquiesce, to sit 
down with my hands before me, and submit without a struggle, 
to the loss of —— O my God ”—breaking out into an exceeding 
bitter cry—“ why did you make me 


“*so rich in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold,’ 
if it were only to rob me of her ?” 
“IT do not see what other course is open to you,” replies Jim, 
answering only the first part of the young sufferer’s appeal, and 
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ignoring the rhetoric, terribly genuine as is the feeling of which 
it is the florid expression. “It is evident that she has some cogent 
reasons—or at least that appear cogent to her—for breaking off her 
relations with you.” 

“What cogent reasons can she have that she had not yesterday ? ” 
says Byng violently—‘“ yesterday, when she lay in my arms, and 
her lips spoke their acquiescence in my worship—if not in words, 
yet, oh, far, far more x 

“ Why do you reiterate these assertions ? ” cries Burgoyne sternly, 
since to him there seems a certain indecency in—even in the 
insanity of loss—dragging to the eye of day the record of such 
sacred endearments. “I neither express nor feel any doubt as to 
the terms you were on yesterday ; what I maintain is that to-day 
—I do not pretend to explain the why—she has changed her mind, 
it is not ”—with a sarcasm, which he himself at the very moment 
of uttering it feels to be cheap and unworthy—“ it is not the first 
time in the world’s history tha: such a thing has happened. She 
has changed her mind.” 

“T do not believe it,” cries Byng, his voice rising almost toa 
shout in the energy of his negation; “ till her own mouth tell me 
so I will never believe it. If I thought for a moment that it was 
true I should rush to death to deliver me from the intolerable 
agony ofsucha thought. You do not believe it yourself” —lifting 
his spoilt sunk eyes in an appeal that is full of pathos to his 
friend’s harsh face. “Think what condemnation it implies of her— 
her whom you always affected to like, who thought so greatly of 
you—her whose old friend you were—her whom you knew in her 
lovely childhood !” 

“You are right,” replies Jim, looking down, moved and 
ashamed ; “I do not believe that she has changed her mind. What 
I do believe is that yesterday she let herself go ; she gave way for 
one day, only for one day, after all, poor soul, to that famine for 
happiness which, I suppose”—with a sigh and a shrug—“ gnaws 
us all now and then—gave way to it even to the pitch of forgetting 
that—that something in her past of whose nature I am as 
ignorant as you are, which seems to cast a blight over all her 
life.” 

He pauses; but as his listener only hangs silently on his 
utterance he goes on: 

“ After you left her, recollection came back to her ; and because 
she could not trust herself again with you, probably for the very 
reason that she cared exceedingly about you ”—steeling himself to 
make the admission—“ she felt that there was nothing for it but 
to go.” 
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Either the increased kindness of his friend’s tone, or the con- 
viction that there is, at least, something of truth in his explana- 
tions, lets loose again the fountain of Byng’s tears, and once more 
he throws his head down upon his hands and cries extrava- 
gantly. 

“Tt is an awful facer for you, I know,” says Burgoyne, standing 
over him, and, though perfectly dry-eyed, yet probably not very 
much less miserable than the young mourner whose loud weeping 
fills him with an almost unbearable and yet compunctious ex- 
asperation. 

‘“‘What is he made of? how can he do it? are the questions 
that he keeps irefully putting to himself; and for fear lest in an 
access of uncontrollable irritation he shall ask them out loud, he 
moves to the door. At the slight noise he makes in opening it 
Byng lifts his head. 

“ Are you going?” 

“ Yes ; if it is any consolation to you, you have not a monopoly of 
wretchedness to-day. Things are not looking very bright for me 
either. Amelia is ill.” 

“ Amelia,” repeats the other, with a hazy look, as if not at first 
able to call to mind who Amelia is; then, with a return of 
consciousness, “‘ Is Amelia ill? Oh poor Amelia. Amelia, was very 
good to her. Amelia tried to draw her out. She liked Amelia!” 

“ Well ”—with an impatient sigh—* unfortunately that did not 
hinder Amelia from falling ill.” 

“She is not ill really?”—his inborn kind-heartedness 
struggling for a moment to make head against the selfishness 
of his absorption ! 

“T do not know ”—uneasily—*I am going back to the hotel to 
hear the doctor’s verdict. Will you walk as far as to the Anglo- 
Américain with me? There is no use in your staying here.” 

But at this proposition the lover’s sobs break out louder and 
more infuriating than ever. 

“T will stay here till I die—till I am carried over the threshold 
that her cruel feet have crossed. 


“<¢Then tell, oh tell! how thou didst murder me.’” 


Against a resolution at once so fixed and so rational, Jim sees 
that it is useless to contend. 
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Immortat voice, that with such strange delight 
Wooest the lonely hours in passionate strain! 
Enthralled we listen where the clear refrain 

Is borne upon the enchanted breath of Night. 

With ecstacy thou surely dost invite 


To some high joy, but sadly comes again 





The long, low, plaintive note that speaks of pain, 


And hearts that break through sorrow infinite. 


Voice of the voiceless! Still thy deathless song 
Thrills passion-laden souls, who listening tell 
In thy full notes their tale of love or wrong, 
Too deep for human words, and so dispel 
The stifling thoughts that all their senses throng, 
In waves of melody beneath thy spell! ? 
L. M. H. Crirrorp. | 
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The Romance of History. 
x. 
VIDOCQ. 


Vipocq’s father kept a baker’s shop in the Place d’Armes at Arras; 
and there in July, 1775, he came into the world. Eugene Francois, 
as the boy was called, grew up astonishingly tall and strong; but a 
more good-for-nothing little scapegrace never hopped a gutter. At 
eight years old he was the terror of all the cats and urchins in the 
square, and was commonly remarkable for two black eyes and a 
jacket rent in tatters. At thirteen he was sent out with the baker’s 
basket, and began to pick up friends among the thieves and trollops 
of the slums. In this society he quickly learnt how to provide 
himself with pocket-money. He fished up coins from the shop-till 
with a feather dipped in glue; he sold the loaves and rolls out of his 
baskets; he pawned the coffee-spoons ; he robbed the hen-roost. In 
this last exploit he was once detected by a pair of chickens in his 
breeches pockets thrusting out their heads below his apron. At 
length his father, weary of drubbing him without avail, had him 
locked up for a fortnight in the city prison. But all was useless. 
No sooner was he taken home and pardoned, than he broke the 
money-coffer with a crowbar, helped himself to forty pounds, and 
ran away to sea. 

He reached Ostend with just a shilling. But he was not fated to 
become a sailor. As he was looking for a skipper who would let 
him work his passage to America, he chanced to hear a Merry- 
Andrew blow his trumpet on the platform of his show. A Merry- 
Andrew’s was the life for Vidocq! He spent his shilling on a pint 
of gin, treated the trumpet-player to a bumper, was by him 
presented to Cotte-Comus, the director of the show, and was accepted 
as a learner. But Vidocq’s joy was brief. The show combined a 
troop of acrobats with a collection of wild beasts; but Vidocq as a 
tumbler proved an utter failure—the grand fling nearly killed him, 
and the chair-leap broke his nose. He was reduced to scour the 
lamps and sweep the cages, to be kicked and beaten, to make his 
dinner of a crust, and to sleep with the Jack-pudding. Ina month 
his aspect grew so wretched that his master, looking at his scare- 
crow garments, drenched with lamp-grease and tattered by the 
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monkeys, his hair in tangle, and his bones peeping through the 
skin, cried out in ecstacy that he would make a splendid cannibal. 
In order to rehearse the character, he brought a bludgeon and a 
tiger-skin, and bade him glare and gibber, bound like an ourang- 
outang, and gnaw the flesh of a live cock. But raw cocks were not 
to Vidocq’s liking. He refused; the master cuffed his ears ; and 
Vidocq, snatching up his bludgeon, was about to knock the master 
on the head, when the whole troop rushed upon him, and kicked 
him out of doors. 

Then he joined the keeper of a Punch-and-Judy ; but he neglected 
the puppets to kiss the keeper’s wife, and was speedily obliged to 
fly. Then he decided to return to Arras. In return for food and 
lodging by the way, he undertook to carry the pack of an old pedlar, 
who was waxing weak with age. The pedlar, who sold drugs, cut 
corns, and sometimes pulled out teeth, turned out to be a skinflint, 
who kept him starved on mutton-broth and turnips, and lodged him 
for the night in barns, in one of which he shared his pile of fodder 
with a camel and a pair of dancing bears. When at last he sneaked 
into the shop at Arras, his own mother scarcely recognised him. 
He was welcomed like the Prodigal. But as to making him a baker, 
they might as well have tried to make a baker of Cotte-Comus’s 
ourang-outang. 

For now he took a whim to be a soldier. His family consented, 
and he joined a troop of Chasseurs. Vidocq, at fifteen, was six feet 
high, an admirable fencer, and as ready for a quarrel as Mercutio. 
In a short time he was known to all the regiment by the name of 
Reckless. Within six months he fought in fifteen duels, in two of 
which he killed his man. When he was neither lying in the 
hospital with a rapier-thrust received in an affair of honour, nor in 
the dungeon of the citadel for a breach of discipline, he was engaged 
in making love to half the pretty girls in Arras. In this pursuit, 
his dashing air and handsome figure, his ruddy cheeks, brown curls, 
and gray-blue glittering eyes, were aided by a tongue as glib and 
wits as subtle as Satan’s at the ear of Eve. 

At length his troop was ordered into action; but Vidocq, in a 
skirmish with the Austrians, received a bullet in his leg, and was 
sent home to recover. When he re-entered Arras, he found the 
Reign of Terror there before him. A guillotine stood in the fish- 
market ; a white old man was fastened tothe plank ; and, as directing 
spirit, on a platform raised above the terror-stricken crowd, stood 
that filthy grinning devil, Joseph Lebon, supported on his sabre. 
Vidoeq saw the knife fall, and the old man’s head drop off. His 
blood ran cold, and doubtless would have run still colder, had he 
foreseen how soon that knife would threaten his own neck. 
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He had scarcely been a week in Arras, when, on stealing out one 
morning to fight a duel with a trumpet-major, a band of gendarmes 
rushed upon him; his rival, a rank poltroon, had denounced him to 
Lebon. Vidocq, accused of having spoken evil of the Jacobins, 
was shut up in a garret, in which a crowd of captives of the noblest 
families were kept half-starving, with the guillotine before their 
eyes. That he did not mount the scaffold in the fish-market—that 
he did not, in the pleasant phrase then popular, look through 
the little window and sneeze into the sack—was owing to a lady. 
A certain Mademoiselle Chevalier, whose brother was lLebon’s 
assistant, interceded for him, and obtained his liberty. 

Mademoiselle Chevalier was lean and ugly, and also, as it turned 
out, fickle. But she set her cap at Vidocq, and inveigled him to 
marry her. Unluckily, the honeymoon was scarcely over, when, on 
coming home one evening unexpectedly, he heard the clatter of a 
sabre, and espied a soldier jumping out of his wife’s window. 
Vidocq pursued and caught the fugitive. A duel was instantly 
arranged ; but Madame Vidocq played him a new trick. Before the 
time appointed for the meeting, he was seized by the police, was 
dragged before Lebon, was accused by his wife’s friends of treating 
her with cruelty, and was expelled from Arras. 

He was now a wanderer on the earth. At first he joined a gang 
of sharpers. Then, armed with forged credentials, he set up as a 
captain—Captain Rousseau of Hussars, Under this character he 
made acquaintance with a rich old baroness of Brussels, and became 
engaged to marry her. But, vagabond, deserter, and forger as he 
was, he lacked audacity to become a bigamist. At the last moment 
he revealed so much of his true story that the baroness recoiled 
from him in horror. Next day she sent him a rich casket with six 
hundred louis-d’ors. But he never saw her face again. 

He tossed away his money with such speed that he was soon 
without a shilling. He then joined a troop of gipsies, whose chief 
employment was to creep by night into the farmers’ cattle-sheds and 
put a poison in the mangers, in order to obtain a fee next day for 
curing the sick beasts. This strange profession did not suit his 
tastes, and he was looking round him for a new one, when an event 
occurred which altered his whole life. 

At Lille he fell in love with a frail beauty by the name of 
Francine, of whom he was as jealous as Othello. One night he 
found his goddess supping at a tavern with a rival. He rushed 
upon the pair in fury, was arrested for assault, and was sent for 
three months to St. Peter’s Tower. There he was put into a 
solitary chamber called the Bull’s-eye ; but the common room, where 
near a score of dirty scoundrels roared and squabbled all day long, 
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was also open to him. Three of these gaol-birds, who had conspired 
to forge an order of release, requested him to let them use his room 
“to draw up a memorial.” He did so, The order of release was 
forged; the forgery was detected; and Vidocq, though quite 
innocent, was held guilty with the rest. 

And now, instead of a few weeks of light captivity, his prospect 
was the galleys for a term of years. At first his anger and despair 
brought ona fever. Then, as he recovered, he began to rack his 
wits. Schemes of deliverance arose before him. As yet he did not 
know his own capacity. But he was soon to show that in the art 
of making an escape he was the cleverest rascal in the world. 

Francine had made all speed to jilt his rival, and now came to see 
him daily. By degrees she brought him in her muff the uniform of 
an inspector. Vidocq’s power of mimicry resembled that of Garrick 
or the elder Mathews. He put on the disguise, and with a face 
which his own mother would have failed to recognise, walked boldly 
to the prison-gate. The gate-keeper, an ancient galley-slave, and 
as sharp-eyed as a lynx, pulled off his cap and threw the barrier 
open. Ina moment Vidocq was at liberty. 

He hastened to the lodging of a friend of Francine, where, as long 
as he kept quiet, he was perfectly secure. But Vidocq’s name was 
Reckless. Next morning, when the hue-and-cry was ringing after 
him, he walked abroad in his disguise. He was sitting down to 
dinner at a tavern, wken a sergeant by the name of Jacquard, 
attended by four men, came in to look for him. Vidocq went up to 
Jacquard, and led him to a pantry with a window in the door. “If 
you are looking for that rascal Vidocq,” he said, “ hide here, and 
you will see him. I will make a sign to you when he comes in.” 
The sergeant led his men into the pantry, and Vidocq turned the 
key. Then, crying to his prisoners, “It is Vidocq who has locked 
you in; farewell !””—he went off at his leisure, leaving the sergeant, 
mad with fury, trying to kick down the door. 

But such bravado could not long escape scot-free. A few days 
later he was caught, was taken to the Tower, and was locked up in 
a dungeon with a culprit named Calendrin. Calendrin had already 
worked a secret hole half through his wall; and with Vidocq’s help 
the task went forward gaily. The third night all was ready; the 
moment of escape arrived ; and Vidocg, stripped stark naked, thrust 
himself into the hole. To his horror and dismay, the passage held 
him like a trap. He could not stir; his agony became unbearable ; 
and he was forced to call the sentry. The guards rushed up with 
torches. He was tugged out, flayed and bleeding, and dragged off 
to another cell, where he was vigilantly guarded. 

But soon his trial came on. With eighteen other culprits he was 
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taken to the court. The entrance of the ante-room, in which they 
waited, was guarded by a corporal with a troop of soldiers. The 
prisoners were attended by two gendarmes. One of these put down 
his hat and cloak to gointo the court. In an instant Vidocq slipped 
them on, took a prisoner by the arm, and led him to the door. The 
corporal threw it open, and the pair walked out into the street. An 
escape so prompt, so simple, so audacious, is sufficient of itself to 
mark a master-mind, 

Vidoeq went off to hide with Francine. They resolved to fly to 
Belgium. But on the eve of their departure Vidocq stole abroad, 
and chanced upon a girl of his acquaintance, who took him home 
with her to supper. Francine, at this neglect, went mad with 
jealousy. She vowed to call the guards and hand him over to the 
retribution which his infidelity deserved. Willing to let the storm 
blow over, Vidocq left her, and lay for five days hidden in a suburb 
of the city. Then, dressed as a country bumpkin, he returned to 
make his peace. But instead of finding Francine, as he expected, he 
was seized by the police, was dragged to prison, and was accused, to 
his amazement, of attempted murder. As he stood before the 
magistrate a door flew open, and a girl, supported by two gendarmes, 
staggered, white as death, into the court, cast her eyes upon him, 
broke into a shriek, and fainted. The girl was Francine! A few 
hours after his departure she had been discovered lying senseless in 
a pool of blood, stabbed in five places, and with Vidocq’s knife beside 
; her. As soon as she could speak, she had declared that in a fit of 
. jealous passion she had stabbed herself. But her story was sus- 

pected ; for their quarrel had been overheard, and it was thought 
that she desired to screen him. Vidocq’s narrative confirmed her 
story. But he had had a near escape. Had Francine’s hand but 
struck a little surer, he must infallibly have ended his career by an 
assassin’s death. 
His life was safe; but he was once again in prison, with the 
i galleys waiting to receive him. A few days afterwards a strange 
lB thing happened. The gaoler left his door unfastened. In the gray 
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dawn, while all the prison was asleep, he walked out of his cell. 

The gatekeeper had that moment slipped into a tavern opposite ; 
but as Vidocq issued from the gate, he rushed out bawling in pursuit. 
Vidocq escaped by speed of foot; but the city-gates were guarded, 
and he could not leave the town. At dusk he gained the ramparts, 
glided down a rope, fell fifteen feet into the fosse, and sprained his 
ankle. He was discovered by a carter, who, with striking kindness, 
drove him to his hut in the next village, rubbed his sprain with soap 
and brandy, and kept him hidden for some days. 

Thence Vidocq made his way to Ostend. He wished to sail for 
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India; but he had no papers, and no skipper would convey him. In 
this predicament, he joined a gang of smugglers, with whom he 
helped to run ashore by starlight some kegs of muslin and tobacco. 
But the Custom-officers attacked the party; two smugglers were 
shot dead; and Vidocq, though the bullets missed him, caught a 
chill, and fell into a fever. One night’s experience was sufficient for 
him. He decided that he did not care to be a smuggler. 

Moreover, he was dying to see Francine. He resolved to venture 
back to Lille. On the road, two gendarmes who were drinking at a 
wine-shop asked him for his papers, and, on finding that he had 
none, took him to the guard-house. A brigadier of Lille, who had 
seen him at the prison, happened to come in, and recognised him. 
He was conveyed to Lille, and thence to Douai, where he was locked 
up once more. 

He shared the dungeon of a pair of desperados who were already 
scheming an escape by burrowing beneath the pavement, and thence 
through the prison-wall. The three now worked by turns. One 
man was always in the hole; while, in case the guards should enter 
unexpectedly, a shirt and vest, stuffed out with straw, lay on the 
bed to represent him. The rubbish from the hole was thrown into 
the river Scarpe, which ran below the window. The work was slow, 
for the walls were five feet thick ; but after two months’ labour the 
last stone was reached. At dead of night the captives knocked it 
out. But they had, in error, made the hole too low. To their horror 
and dismay, the river rushed in like a mill-race. The turnkeys 
heard them bawl, ran up with lights, and found them splashing in 
the flood. Dripping and crestfallen, they were hoisted out, and 
lodged in separate cells. 

A little after, Vidocq was conducted to aden in the town-hall, 
a narrow, wet, and pitchy dungeon, in which he passed eight days 
cramped up among the sodden straw, with both hands fettered to 
his ankle-rings. His very misery inspired him with a scheme. On 
being put into a coach to be conducted to his former prison, he, with 
a handkerchief across his eyes, as if the daylight dazzled them, sat 
feebly huddled in a corner. His guards, contemptuous of so weak 
a captive, soon relaxed their vigilance. All at once he dropped the 
handkerchief, threw open the coach-door, bounded out into the road, 
and was off like the wind. Almost before the gaping guards, 
impeded by their sabres and jack-boots, had struggled from the coach, 
the fugitive was out of sight and danger. 

But, in truth, a fugitive of Vidocq’s character was never out of 
danger. He reached Dunkirk, and there struck up a friendship 
with the supercargo of a Swedish brig, who promised him a berth. 
But before the brig set sail, Vidocq, in his sailor’s dress, was taken 
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up for brawling at a pot-house, was suspected, from his lack of 
papers, to have escaped from prison, was taken back to Douai, and 
locked up once more.. 

And now his trial, repeatedly postponed by his escapes, at last 
came on. Of the forgery of the order of release he was entirely 
innocent ; for the conspirators who had used his cell had told him 
nothing of their purpose. Appearances, however, damned him. He 
was condemned to eight years at the galleys. 

The chain of galley-slaves, linked two by two, set out upon the 
march for Brest. By day they toiled on foot, dragging a weight of 
fifteen pounds at either ankle, or rode upon long waggons, while 
their irons, white with hoar-frost, struck cold into their bones. At 
night they huddled like foul beasts in cattle-stalls or stables, and 
munched a crust of mouldy bread. Yet the march was paradise 
beside the Bagne at Brest. The first appearance of that home of 
woe—of the vast grim dens, in each of which six hundred cut-throats, 
thieves, and rake-hells, dressed in the red frocks, the sail-cloth 
trousers, and the green caps of galley-felons, sat in endless rows— 
in which no sound was audible amidst the ceaseless clank of bolts 
and ankle-rings, except some curse or filthy jest—in which no sight 
was visible but haggard eyes, shorn heads, and faces of despair— 
these things awoke the horror of the boldest. Such was the place, 
and such the company, in which the luckless Vidocq was condemned 
to wear away eight years. 

But the prison was not built that could hold Vidocq for eight 
years. His wits went instantly to work. Some of the galley-slaves 
possessed more freedom than the rest, and were wont to smuggle 
articles into the prison. Vidocq obtained from one of these a file, 
a sailor's shirt and trousers, and a wig. That night he cut his 
fetters nearly through, and, with a dexterity which gulled the sentries, 
put on the sailor’s dress beneath his convict’s frock. Next day, his 
gang was sent to work the pumps. He watched his moment, 
slipped behind a stack of timber, stripped off his galley-frock and 
trousers, popped on his wig, snapped his nearly severed fetters, and 
before the guards had missed him, was off into the town. 

But to pass the city-gate was thought impossible for fugitives. 
It was watched by an old galley-slave, Lachique by name, who was 
celebrated for the eagle eye with which he could distinguish a 
cropped head beneath the closest cap, or the almost imperceptible 
dragging of a leg accustomed to the fetter. But Lachique that day 
had met his match. Vidocq, in his wig and sailor’s suit, came gaily 
up, and asked him for a pipe-light. The old man gave it with the 
utmost courtesy ; and Vidocq walked off, puffing, through the gate. 

He took the road for Cannes. For two days all went well; but 
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on the third he met two gendarmes, who asked him for his papers. 
Vidocq was ready with a story:—his name was Duval, born at 
l’Orient, a deserter from the frigate Cocarde. Duval was no imaginary 
being ; such was the name of a real sailor, of whom he had heard 
spoken at the Bagne. In accordance with this story, he was led 
to Orient, and was lodged, as a deserter, in the naval prison. 
There, among other captives, was a sailor who looked at him with a 
mysterious smile. ‘My boy,” said he, “I do not know you, but 
you are not Augustus Duval, for he died two years ago at Martinico.” 
Then, as Vidocq stood dumbfounded, he continued, “ But no one 
knows that he has hopped the twig; you can pass for him with ease ; 
he ran away to sea when very young; and I can tell you all about 
his family. But you must have his mark upon your arm—a 
tattooed altar with a garland.” Then the new friends laid their 
heads together. They pelted a sentinel with crusts of bread, for 
which they were locked up for punishment in a solitary cell. 
There, with a bunch of needles dipped in Indian ink, the sailor 
pricked on Vidocq’s arm the altar and the garland. A fortnight later 
he was taken from his cell to be confronted with his family. He fell 
upon his father’s neck; and his father, his mother, his uncle, and 
his cousin, all recognised with joy their lost Augustus ! 

His kinsfolk filled his purse with louis, and he was sent off, still 
in custody, to join his ship, which wes in harbour at St. Malo. His 
fate now hung upon his chances of escaping by the way ; but when 
the party entered Quimper he had found no means to dupe his 
guards. Then he resolved to try his chance as a sick man. He 
munched tobacco for two days, until he gave himself a gastric fever, 
and was ordered to be sent to the infirmary. There he soon found 
out that one of the attendants, who had been a convict, could be 
prevailed upon, for lucre, to procure him a disguise, and to show him 
where to scale the garden wall. A disguise was not so easily 
obtained ; but Vidocq hit upon a scheme of strange and ludicrous 
audacity. When Sister Frances, the tallest and the stoutest nurse in 
the infirmary, had gone to early matins, Viducq’s confederate stole 
into her cell, and helped himself to a nun’s robe and bonnet with a 
veil. Vidocq put them on. The two conspirators crept out, before 
the dawn, into the garden, where Vidocg, with the help of his 
companion’s shoulders, scaled the wall with ease. 

Before the sun rose he had walked two leagues. At ten o’clock 
he reached a little hamlet with a church. The sexton of the church, 
a little busy village gossip, besought the weary nun to rest and take 
refreshment at the vicar’s house. . The vicar, a kindly gray old man, 
was on the point of celebrating mass. Yidocq was pressed to join 
the service, and consented ; but the awkward style in which he made 
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the signs and genuflexions, very nearly let his secret slip. Then, 
with the vicar and the sexton, he sat down to breakfast, where, 
although he was so starved that he could easily have cleared the 
teble, he was forced to nibble like a mouse. He announced that he 
was bound upon a pilgrimage of penance. “For what sin, dear 
sister?” inquired the busy little sexton. ‘Alas, dear brother,” 
replied the simple nun, “ for the sin of curiosity.” And the sexton, 
at that answer, held his peace. 

With the vicar’s blessing he resumed his journey. A week 
later he reached Nantes. In that city was a robbers’ tavern, of 
which a fellow-convict had informed him. He sought the house, 
knocked, gave the watchword, and was ushered by the landlady 
through a sliding panel into a low room, in which eight men and 
women were engaged in playing cards and drinking brandy. At 
the sudden entrance of a nun they stared in stark amazement. But 
in an instant, to their wonder and delight, he dropped his robe 
and veil, and appeared before them as the famed escaper. 

Next day, he discovered on his bed a parcel of new clothes and 
linen. In return for this good fellowship he found himself expected 
to assist to break into a house. But Vidocq had by this time seen 
enough of crime and criminals, and had resolved to lead henceforth 
an honest life. He secretly exchanged his clothes for a smock-frock, 
and, with a stick and bundle, started off again upon his wanderings. 

Two days later he reached Cholet, in La Vendée, a town of battle- 
battered ruins, black with fire, in which nothing was left standing 
but the steeple. Soldiers were watering their horses in the holy 
vessels of the church, and getting up a dance among the wreckage. 
A cattle-fair was being held among the ruins of the market. 
Vidocq, in his yokel’s frock, addressed a farmer, and was hired to 
drive a herd of beasts as far as Sceaux. It was the custom of the 
cattle-drovers to sell the forage of the oxen committed to their 
charge, and to turn the profits into brandy. But Vidocq was a 
model drover. At Sceaux his bullocks were worth twenty francs a 
head above the price of any others. His master, in an ecstasy, 
offered to engage him as his foreman. But Vidocq had resolved to 
make his way to Arras; and he accordingly declined. 

He started, and the third day reached the town. His friends 
received him as one risen ffom the dead. But, even in disguise, the 
danger of discovery was great, and he resolved to hide himself in 
Holland. At Rotterdam he fell in with a Frenchman who was 
pressing sailors for the Dutch. The knave invited him to dinner, 
and puta drug into his wine. When Vidocq woke up from his stupor 
he found himself on board of a Datch brig-of-war. 

The crew, two hundred landsmen, pressed by force or trickery, 
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were a lamentable herd of lubbers. One was a book-keeper; another 
was a gardener ; another, like Vidocq, was a soldier. Not one in 
ten could keep his legs, or knew the difference between port 
and starboard. But every man of them was perfectly acquainted 
with the boatswain’s rope’s-end, which at the slightest provocation 
descended on their backs. Resistance seemed a dream; for a guard 
of five-and-twenty soldiers watched them with cocked muskets. 
But no guard was close enough for Vidocq. He hatched a plot 
among his fellow-slaves. A hundred and twenty of them watched 
their moment, and when half the guards were sitting down to dinner, 
seized the whole troop, and locked them in the hold. One of the 
mutineers, a sailor, was set to steer the vessel. But unluckily this 
man turned out to be a traitor. He ran the ship beneath the cannon 
of a fort, to which he made a secret signal. A boat of officers and 
men put off from shore. Escape was hopeless; for at a sign the 
fortress could have blown them all out of the water. The party came on 
board. Vidocq, as the ringleader, was seized, and would probably have 
ended his career by swinging at a yard-arm, had not his companions 
sworn, with one accord, that if he suffered the least injury, they 
would throw a torch into the magazine and blow the ship into the 
air. The officials thought it best to gain the service of a man so 
powerful. The mutineers were pardoned; the hardships of their 
life were mitigated ; and Vidocq rose to be an officer, with the rank 
of bombardier. 

And now for a short time his lot was useful, quiet, and contented. 
But fate was not to let him be so long. The French authorities 
were on the watch for Frenchmen pressed on board the vessels of 
the Dutch. Vidocq sought refuge on a pirate-ship; but even 
here misfortune dogged him. A band of gendarmes came suddenly 
on board one morning, to look for an escaped assassin. They 
failed to find the man they wanted—but they found Augustus 
Duval the deserter, with whose escape in a nun’s dress the ears of 
the police were ringing. To Vidocq’s infinite disgust, he found 
himself led off in custody, and turned into a galley-slave once more. 

At Douai, his old quarters, the turnkeys who had previously 
had charge of him discovered his identity. He was sent to 
Toulon with the chain-gang, and placed in the department of 
the dangerous captives. He was now worse off than at the 
Bagne at Brest. There, as a working convict, he was sent out 
daily with his gang; but now he sat by day, and stretched his 
limbs at night, among the riff-raff of the galleys, upon the same 
eternal bench to which his chains secured him, The sentry’s eye 
was never off him. Escape from this department was impossible. 
But how could he contrive to get himself removed? At last, one 
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night, as he was lying half asleep upon his bench, a project flashed 
upon his mind. 

Next day, when the inspector came his round, he burst into a 
prayer for mercy. He was, he said, the victim of a fatal likeness to 
his brother, who was the Vidocq so renowned for his escapes. He 
was an injured innocent. Yet he did not ask for freedom. All that 
he begged was to be saved from the society of villains, though he 
should pass his life in fetters at the bottom of a loathsome dungeon. 
He played his part with such reality that the inspector listened with 
belief and pity. His first step was gained. He was ordered to be 
placed among the working convicts. 

His state was now the same as it had been at Brest; and he pro- 
ceeded to escape in the same manner. As before, he put on a dis- 
guise beneath his convict’s frock ; as before, he slipped away without 
discovery ; as before, he reached the city-gate. But here he found, 
to his dismay, that no one was allowed to pass without a green card 
given by a magistrate. As he stood in great perplexity, he heard 
the cannon of the fortress fire three shots, which told that his escape 
had been discovered. He trembled; but at the moment of despair, 
he saw a coffin, with a train of followers, proceeding to the burial 
ground outside the city. Vidocq mingled with the sad procession, 
burst into a flood of tears, and passed in safety through the gateway 
as a wailing mourner. 

He walked till five o’clock that evening, when he fell in with a 
stranger with a gun and game-bag, whom at first he took to be a 
sportsman, and with whom he struck up an acquaintance. This 
new friend asked him to his cottage, and set him down to supper on 
a kid and onions. Then the stranger told his story. He was one of 
sixty honest citizens who had refused to serve the press-gangs, and 
had retreated to the woods in self-defence. If Vidocq chose to join 
the brotherhood, he was willing to present him. Vidocq jumped at 
the proposal. Next day they journeyed to a solitary hut among the 
mountains, where he was welcomed by his new companions and by 
their leader, Captain Roman. But he soon discovered that his friend 
had duped him. The next night he was sent out with a party to 
waylay a diligence. The honest citizens were a gang of highway 
robbers ! 

Vidocq was now in a predicament. If he attempted to escape, he 
ran the risk of being shot; if he became a bandit, he ran the risk of 
being hanged. A curious freak of chance delivered him. One night 
he was awakened by a bandit screaming out that he had lost his 
purse. Vidoceq, as the last recruit, was the first to be suspected. 
In an instant, he was seized and stripped; and the brand of the 
galley-slave was discovered on his shoulder. A roar of rage went up. 
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A galley-slave!—a rogue!—perhaps a spy! It was resolved to 
shoot him on the spot. A firing-party was told off; Vidocq heard 
the muskets click ; but even in that peril he preserved his readiness. 
He drew the captain of the gang apart, and proposed to him a 
stratagem to discover the true thief. The captain listened, and con- 
sented. He prepared a bunch of straws, and bade the superstitious 
brigands each to draw one. “ The guilty man,” he said, “ will draw 
the longest.” All drew; the straws were re-examined; and one, 
held by Joseph d’Osiolles, was found shorter than the rest. The 
captain turned upon him furiously. ‘ You are the thief,” he said. 
“The straws were all of equal length. <A guilty terror made you 
shorten yours.” D’Osiolles was seized and searched, and the purse, 
fat with ill-got booty, was found hidden in his belt. 

Vidocq was saved. But the captain told him that, with all regret, 
he could not keep a galley-slave among his band. As he spoke, he 
slipped into his hand fifteen gold pieces, and bade him go in peace, 
and hold his tongue. 

Vidocq went with a glad heart. He put on a smock-frock, 
scraped acquaintance with some waggoners, and drove a team as 
far as Lyons. Thence he made his way to Arras. His father was 
now dead ; but he took refuge with his mother, who placed him in a 
safe concealment. But Vidocq’s recklessness was still his failing. 
On Shrove Tuesday he was fool enough to go to a masked ball, 
apparelled as a marquis. A girl of his acquaintance guessed his 
secret, and whispered it among the company. The rumour reached 
the hearing of two sergeants, who were there on duty. They 
stepped up to the pretended marquis, and bade him follow them into 
the court. He did so; but as they were proceeding to untie his 
mask, he knocked them down like lightning, and raced into the 
street. The sergeants darted after him. Vidocq soon outstripped 
them ; but presently he found, to his dismay, that he had run into a 
cul-de-sac. As the sergeants rushed up to secure him, he snatched 
a house-key from a door, and pointing it, in the dim light, as if it 
were a pistol, swore to blow out the brains of the first man who 
touched him. The guards recoiled; he darted past them, and in a 
moment was beyond pursuit. 

The sergeants, returning chopfallen from the chase, gave out that 
he had fired two bullets at their heads. Nor was this lie by any 
means the most ridiculous which the discomfited police invented to 
maintain their credit with the simple. One gendarme swore that 
Vidocq was a werewolf. Another gravely related that one day, 
when he himself had seized his collar, the fugitive had turned himself 
into a truss of hay, of which, in just displeasure, he had made a bonfire. 

But, wizard or no wizard, Vidocq found that Arras was too hot to 
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hold him. He left the town; but he had only jumped out of the 
frying-pan to fall into the fire. He was trudging, as a pedlar, from 
the fair of Nantes, when he was recognised and seized, placed among 
a chain-gang, and set out upon the march to Douai. 

While on the road he was secured one night within the citadel at 
Bapaume. Next morning, while the prisoners were being counted 
in the barrack-yard, and while the notice of the guards was taken by 
the sudden entrance of another gang, Vidocq spied a baggage- 
waggon just about to leave the yard. In an instant he had slipped 
in at the back. The waggon jogged out of the city; and Vidocq, 
while the driver was stopping for a tankard at a tavern, glided from 
his hiding-place, and concealed himself till nightfall in a field of 
maize. 

He wandered to Boulogne, where he fell in at a tavern with a 
crew of pirates, who, having just put into harbour with a prize, were 
roaring songs in chorus, filching kisses from the pretty women, and 
getting all as drunk as pipers. Vidocq joined these merry buc- 
caneers. A few days afterwards they put to sea. At first they 
were unlucky; but one midnight, off Dunkirk, a sail was seen to 
glitter in the moonlight. The pirates boarded with such fury that 
within ten minutes the black flag was flying from the masthead of 
the prize. But they had lost twelve men. One of these, Lebel, 
who formerly had been a corporal, so curiously resembled Vidocq, 
that they were constantly mistaken. Vidocq hit upon a lucky 
thought. Before the corpse was stitched into the sack of sand in 
order to be thrown into the sea, he took possession of the dead man’s 
pocket-book and passport. He resolved to be no longer Vidocq, the 
escaping galley-slave, but Lebel the corporal. 

At Boulogne, to which the ship returned, he joined a company of 
gunners. As Lebel, he took at first the rank of corporal; but his 
zeal and steadiness soon marked him for promotion. One night, 
when he was on his rounds, he spied the twinkle of a light within 
the powder-magazine. He darted in. A lamp was set beneath a 
powder-cask ; the wood was taking fire; another instant, and the 
building would be blown into the air. Vidocq rushed up, seized the 
lamp, stamped out the sparks, and saved the magazine. The keeper 
of the stores, who had contrived this scheme in order to conceal his 
thieveries, had disappeared. Six weeks afterwards he was discovered 
lying in a wheat-field, with a pistol by his side, and a bullet through 
his head. 

Vidocq, for this act of promptitude, was made a sergeant. And 
now at last his path seemed clear before him. Lebel, the sergeant, 


was a rising soldier. Vidocq, the galley-slave, was at the bottom of 
the sea, 
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But how long was this to last? Not long. Fate made him 
quarrel with a certain quartermaster. They drew, and Vidocq 
wounded his opponent in the breast. On stripping off the quarter- 
master’s shirt to staunch the hurt, Vidocq perceived a serpent’s head 
tattooed upon his chest, the tail of which went round one arm and 
coiled about an anchor. Vidocq recognised the serpent; he had 
seen it at the galleys. The quartermaster, like himself, was an 
escaper ; and what was worse, at the same instant he looked eagerly 
at Vidoeq, and recalled his face to mind. 

The pair of galley-slaves, thus strangely met, struck up a show of 
friendship. Each swore to keep the other’s secret ; but the quarter- 
master proved a traitor, and conveyed a hint to the police. At five 
o’clock one morning Vidocq was arrested, bound with ropes, and once 
more started on the march to Douai. His dream was over. Lebel 
was dead in earnest, and the old Vidocq was alive once more. 

At Douai, where he was detained some months, he sometimes ate 
his dinner in the gaoler’s room, of which the window, opening at a 
dizzy height above the river Scarpe, had been left without a grating. 
One evening, after dinner, Vidocq watched his moment, bounded 
through the window, and made the giddy plunge into the river. 
The window was so far aloft that the astounded gaoler failed to spy 
him swimming in the twilight down the stream. The banks were 
searched; his hat was found; but unhappily for the pursuers his 
head was not inside it. By that time, he had reached the water- 
gate beneath the city-walls, dived under it, and found himself out- 
side the town. Then, gasping and exhausted, he dragged himself 
to land. 

He dried his dripping garments at the oven of a friendly baker, 
and again made off across the country. For some days he hid 
himself at Duisans in the cottage of a captain’s widow, an old friend. 
Thence, in a disguise, he made his way to Paris, where, buried in the 
heart of the great city, he conceived a hope of living unobserved. 
His mother joined him, and with her assistance he acquired the shop 
and business of a master-tailor. Ludicrous as the idea appears to 
those who know his character, for eight months Vidocq handled 
patterns, measured customers, and, what is more, grew prosperous 
and contented. But his disasters were not over. One day he 
chanced to come across Chevalier, his wife’s brother, whom the 
world had used so basely, that instead of sending lords and ladies to 
the guillotine, he had just come out of gaol for stealing spoons. This 
reptile worked on Vidocq’s trepidation, drained him of his money, 
and as soon as he had sucked him dry, betrayed him to the guards, 
with whom it was his aim to curry favour. 

A few days afterwards, at daybreak, a band of gendarmes knocked 
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at Vidoeq’s door. He rushed into a neighbour's attic and concealed 
himself beneath a mattress, where the searchers, though they shook 
the mattress, failed to find him. Then he took lodgings with a 
coiner by the name of Bouhin. But Bouhin also turned against 
him. At three o’clock one night a party came to seize him. 
Vidocq, in his shirt, jumped out of bed, dashed up the stairs, and 
crept out of a window on the tiles. But the pursuers were behind 
him; there was no escaping from the roof ; and he was seized among 
the chimneys. 

Vidocq was weary of escapes and captures. He tock a vital resolu- 
tion, a resolution which affected his whole future life. He wrote to 
M. Henry, the chief of the police, and offered him his service as a spy. 

M. Henry wavered. There were points in Vidocq’s favour—and 
there were points against him. His power was great and might be 
of enormous value. The very qualities—the strength and courage, 
the ready-wittedness, the cunning in disguises—which had rendered 
him the dread of the police, might render him in turn the scourge 
of evil-doers. He could venture into slums and hells in which no 
officer durst show his face; for in these slums and hells he was a 
paragon—a hero—to whom the sharpest and the boldest reprobate 
looked up as a disciple to a master. His skill in making an escape 
was regarded as unearthly ; there was thought to be no turnkey at 
whom he could not snap his fingers, no fetters that he could not 
break in sunder, no wall through which he could not pierce his way. 
His advice was sought as if he were an oracle. Secrets of which the 
revelation would have hanged a dozen men were whispered eagerly 
into his ears. The lives of scores of gallows-birds were at his mercy. 
Turned loose among them, in appearance their confederate, but in 
secret their betrayer, he might well be of more profit to the cause of 
law than a battalion of armed men. 

But was he to be trusted? M. Henry thought he might be 
trusted. He had committed no great crime—and he had lately done 
his best, when he was free, to lead an honest life. ‘These things 
argued in his favour. It was decided to accept his offer, though not 
without a stringent guarantee. He was required to bring to justice 
every month a certain minimum of culprits; and it was understood 
that if he failed to reach the stipulated number, he was to be 
delivered to the hulks once more. 

The compact was concluded on these terms. Vidocq was taken, 
handcuffed, from the prison, was put into a wicker car, was driven 
from the city, and was suffered to escape. The same evening he was 
loose among the cutthroats and the ring-droppers; in appearance, 
still a fugitive—in reality, a spy. 

This act, the turning-point of his career, has given rise to very 
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opposite opinions. In the eyes of his admirers, Vidocq was a 
penitent, who, turning resolutely from the paths of crime, gave up 
his varied talents to the service of the State. In the eyes of his 
detractors, he was a miscreant who turned sneak to save his skin. 
The truth lies between the two extremes. Vidocq was not a beau- 
ideal of virtue; but, wild and graceless as his youth had been, he 
was a bird of very different feather from the rabble of the hulks. 
His only proper cause of quarrel with the law had been the punching 
of a rival’s head. His prison-glory was not of his own seeking. 
With the Yahoos of the galleys, among whom he had been forced to 
live, he considered that he broke no faith, because he owed none. 
Moreover, the werd spy is apt to be misleading; for, at least to 
English ears, spy, sneak, and coward are all tarred with the same 
brush. But Vidocq’s undertaking was not merely that of an 
approver ; it was also that of an arrester; and how far that task 
was fitted for a coward or a fool may easily be judged by th 

examples of his captures—a few among a thousand--which it hob 
now become our business to describe. 

His first achievement was the capture of a coiner by the name off 
Watrin—a fierce and cunning desperado, who had completely 
baffled the police. Vidocq tracked him to his lair above a certain 
cobbler’s shop. At midnight he went, single-handed, to the spot, 
met, by chance, the coiner at the doorway, and rushed instantly 
upon him: Watrin dealt him a tremendous blow, and darting back 
into the building through a window, snatched up the cobbler’s 
knife. To follow was to rush on certain death; for the ruffian, 
armed with such a weapon, was as dangerous as a wounded beast of 
prey. But Vidocq used his wits. He made a sound like that of 
steps retreating ; Watrin put his head out of the window to make 
sure that he was gone; and in an instant Vidocq seized him by the 
hair. The bravo struggled furiously; but gradually Vidocq, by 
sheer strength of muscle, dragged him through the window, and 
the pair fell, locked together, to the ground. Before his enemy 
could use his weapon, Vidocq wrenched it from his grasp, bound 
his arms, and dragged him single-handed to the guard-house. 
M. Henry and the officers on duty could scarcely trust their eyes 
when they beheld the pair come in. 

Watrin (who was hanged) was a mere savage. St. Germain was 
a rascal of a different dye. This rogue, a clerk turned felon, was a 
dandy and a wit, and so great a master of the graces, that in spite 
of his pig-eyes, his pock-marked cheeks, and his mouth like a 
hyzena’s, the ladies of his circle thought him charming. St. Germain 
had conceived a spirited design—to climb one night into a banker's 
garden, to break into the house, to knock the inmates on the head, 
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and to go off with the cash-box. He had already two confederates, 
but he required a third; and he invited Vidocq. Vidocq, who 
thought he saw his way to take the rogues red-handed, readily 
consented. But he soon found that he had been too hasty. The 
scheme was to come off that very night, at midnight. As yet 
it was not noon; but St. Germain, who like Sampson Brass’s father 
Foxey, suspected every one on principle, whether friends or foes, 
required that they should spend the interval together in his 
lodgings. The other two assented willingly; and Vidocq was 
compelled to do the same. But while his three companions were 
employed in cleaning pistols, and in putting a keen edge on 
murderous knives which, at the least suspicion of his falsity, would 
have plunged into his heart, he racked his brains for a device to 
send a line to the police. At last he found one. He remarked 
that at his lodgings he had some bottles of choice burgundy, which, 
if they could be fetched, would make the time fly gaily. The 
robbers roared in approbation. St. Germain’s porter went off with 
the message; and Vidocq’s mistress, Annette, brought the wine. 
Vidoecq meantime had stretched himself upon the bed, and traced a 
few words secretly upon a scrap of paper, which, under the pretext 
of kissing Annette as she left them, he slipped into her hand. 
The scrawl instructed her to watch them in disguise, and to 
pick up anything he might let fall. He next proposed that, for 
precaution, he should be taken to inspect the place of action, which 
as yet he had not seen. The rest agreed. Locking their two 
companions in the room, St. Germain took him to the banker's 
garden, and showed him where they were to scale the wall. Vidoeq 
had now learnt all he wanted. While St. Germain, on returning, 
stepped into a shop to purchase some black crape to use for masks, 
he scribbled his directions, and let fall the missive in the street. 
Annette, who was behind them in disguise, picked up the twist of 
paper and carried it to the police. 

Midnight came; the confederates stole forth upon their deed of 
darkness, scaled the wall, and dropped into the garden. Vidocq was 
still astride upon the coping, when a party of police, who had been 
lurking in the shrubbery, sprang out upon the robbers. The latter 
fired their pistols; several officers were injured ; but at last the rogues 
were struck down, seized and bound. Vidocq, to play his part to 
the conclusion, tumbled from the wall, as if shot dead, and was 
carried off before the eyes of his companions under a white sheet. 

Father Moiselet, whose story we have next to tell, was sexton, 
bell-ringer, and chorister at the church of Livry. He was by trade 
a cooper, and though commonly regarded as a saint in humble life, 
was in reality an oily hypocrite. His vicar, frightened at the 
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rumoured coming of the Cossacks at the first invasion, resolved to 
bury the church vessels in a barn. A friend of his, a wealthy 
jeweller, determined to conceal his diamonds in the same receptacle ; 
and honest Father Moiselet was employed to dig the hole. The 
treasure was regarded as secure; but one day Moiselet came rushing 
to the vicar, just able to gasp out, “ The hole!—the hole!” The 
vicar, nearly dead with terror, hurried to the barn. The hole was 
empty ! 

Vidocq was employed to trace the thief. He first had Moiselet 
arrested on suspicion. While the sexton was in prison he disguised 
himself as a Jew hawker, and called on Madame Moiselet, in the 
hope that she might offer him for sale a golden chalice, or a rope of 
diamonds. But, for reasons to be seen, the hope was idle. Then, as 
a German valet, he got himself arrested, and shut up with Moiselet 
in prison. He and the worthy sexton soon became the best of 
friends. The latter loved a glass of wine. In each of Vidocq’s 
buttons a gold piece was sewn. He cut them off, a button ata 
time, called for bottle after bottle, and when his boon-companion was 
in a merry vein, he told his story. His name was Fritz; his 
master was an Austrian officer; and he had stolen his havresac and 
buried it among the woods of Bondy. Moiselet was at first too 
wary to return this confidence ; but he confessed that he was tired of 
Madame Moiselet, and that nothing would delight him better than to 
fly with his new friend to Germany, and to lead a merry life. That 
he could not lead a merry life on nothing was self-evident; and 
Vidoeq now felt certain that he had the treasure. It was agreed 
that they should take the earliest chance of making an escape ; and a 
chance was soon discovered. Vidocq secretly directed the police to 
take them to another prison, bound together by a slender cord. 
At a lonely corner of the road they snapped the cord, and plunged 
into the woods of Vaujours. No spot for their escape could have 
been better chosen. Presently the sexton looked about him, thrust 
his arm into a thicket, drew forth a spade, stripped off his coat, 
began to dig beneath a certain birch-tree, and speedily turned up 
the box of treasure. But as he gazed upon the spoil with glistening 
eyes, to his inexpressible dismay his colleague seized the spade, 
threatened to knock him on the head if he resisted, and marched 
him off to meet his doom. The luckless sexton walked as if in 
stupefaction ; but it is said that on the road he muttered over to 
himself a thousand times, ‘“‘ Who could have believed it! And he 
looked so green!” 

These exploits, and a thousand of which these are merely typical 
examples, raised Vidocq’s fame to a prodigious height. As a felon, he 
had been the prince of prison-breakers. He was now regarded, and with 
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justice, as the greatest felon-catcher ever seen. Soon he rose to be 
chief agent of the Guard of Safety. For eighteen years the mingled 
skill and daring of his captures were without a parallel. It is said 
that, in that time, he cleared the slums of Paris of more than twenty 
thousand rogues. Yet the man who was the scourge of criminals 
was himself a galley-slave, for whom, if the authorities so willed, the 
fetters and the bench were still in waiting. At length, in 1827, he 
was considered to have earned his pardon. He had made sufficient 
money for his wants; and he resigned. 

But the vicissitudes of fate were still before him. He started, 
with his little fortune, a card and paper factory at St. Mandé, in 
which all the workmen were old criminals. But his capital ran 
short; the neighbours grumbled at this colony of rogues among 
them; and the business had to be wound up. He then set up, at 
Paris, a Secret Information office, which was, at first, a great success. 
But before long he was charged with wringing money from the 
fears of those whose secrets he acquired. He was arrested, tried, 
and though at last acquitted, was brought down to the verge 
of ruin. 

He then resolved to try his fortune asa public entertainer. In 
1845, he crossed to London, and produced his exhibition at the 
Cosmorama. His exploits were on every tongue; and thousands of 
spectators flocked into his show. Vidocq, at seventy, was a striking 
figure. No spectator could forget the tall form, now grown portly, 
in drab breeches, white silk stockings, and shoes with silver buckles, 
the bull-neck, the strange face, sloping upwards like a pear, the 
ears pierced with slender golden rings, the grizzled hair, and the 
bushy brows above the steel-grey eyes which glittered like a lynx’s. 
His performance must have been immensely entertaining. He told 
the story of his life; he donned his chains, his galley-dress, and the 
huge iron balls which he had worn at Brest; he brought forth 
relics of great malefactors—Fieschi’s coat, Paparonie’s cap, the 
crucifix which Raoul had used in the last cell ; he related his escapes, 
and his most famous captures—and as he told his stories, he changed 
his face and decked himself in the disguise which he had worn on 
each occasion, and appeared successively before the eyes of the 
spectators as a pick-pocket, a coal-heaver, a galley-slave, a Jew, a 
scullion, and a nun. 

By this performance, Vidocq cleared enough to buy himself a 
small annuity. He retired to Paris, and there lived quietly in 
lodgings until 1857, when, at the great age of eighty-two, he was 
struck down with paralysis. On finding his end near, he sent for a 
confessor, and—so whimsical a thing is human nature—he greatly 
edified the holy man by dying like a saint. One trifling peccadillo 
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he perhaps forgot to mention. The breath had scarcely left his 
body, when ten lovely damsels, each provided with a copy of his will 
which left her all his property, arrived upon the scene. Alas for 
all the ten! Vidocq had always loved the smiles of beauty, and 
had obtained them by a gift which cost him nothing. He had left 
his whole possessions to his landlady. 
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Che Memoirs of Prince Calleyrand, 
AND WHY THEY HAVE NOT YET APPEARED. 


So many strange suppositions have been put forward with regard 
to the delay in the publication of Prince Talleyrand’s Memoirs 
that one cannot choose but remember the diplomatist’s advice 
to the Abbé de Pradt when the latter consulted him concerning 
the publication of his souvenirs of office. ‘ Wait awhile, until all 
the lies concerning you have been told by other people; not till 
then will your own be believed.” 

Prince Talleyrand must surely have been actuated by this 
philosophy when he imposed upon his executors the strange 
condition of a delay of thirty years in the publication of his 
own memoirs. Now the Prince died in 1838, and yet the long- 
desired revelations have not yet come to light. Almost twice 
thirty years have been suffered to elapse in place of the original 
limitation fixed by the Prince himself. The responsibility of the 
publication has, meanwhile, been passed on from one trusty friend 
to another. The very generation to which belonged the man in 
whom the Prince “placed all his confidence” has passed away, 
and yet the testator’s injunction is still left unfulfilled. Another 
generation is fast dying out—the last trustee has just departed 
this life leaving the trust unaccomplished—so that, like an 
unclaimed estate, the MS. reverts as of right back again to the 
family of the fair relative to whom it was originally bequeathed. 

Reasons beyond calculation have been assigned for the non- 
appearance of this supposed key to the political history of 
modern Europe. From the very outset a series of mistakes have 
been made, the curious genealogy of the Memoirs been misunder- 
stood, so that the very ‘Memoirs of the Memoirs’ themselves 
have been followed by the initiated with interest almost as great 
as the promised revelations they contain, and which may possibly 
vastly disappoint. 

One recent record gives out, for instance, as the first recipient 
of the sacred trust, the Duchesse de Valancay. Now the Duchesse 
de Valangay would have been the last person in the world to 
whom the Prince would have confided the trust of the publication 
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of his Memoirs. The MS. was bequeathed to the Duchesse de 
Dino, whose son married the Duchesse de Valangay (Alix de 
Montmorency), a marriage contracted without reference to the 
tastes or disposition of either party, and indeed against the 
inclinations of both. No wonder that the young husband of 
seventeen and his bride, a year or two older, should have plunged 
at once into the frivolities of the high life of their day. Neither 
of them could be considered responsible enough to undertake the 
custody of secrets of such importance as those the Memoirs have 
always been supposed to contain. 

The Duchesse de Dino was a woman of powerful intellect, 
had been sorely tried, and had found consolation in reflection 
and in study. She was but fifteen when the Prince selected her 
as fitting bride for his nephew, Count Edmond de Périgord, 
by reason of her immense wealth, her great beauty, and her 
princely connections—she being the daughter of the Due de 
Courlande, at whose death, in default of male heirs, the sovereign 
principality reverted to the Czar. The marriage, at the time, 
was the wonder of the world. Count Edmond de Périgord’s rivals 
were many. Every unmarried prince in Europe proclaimed 
himself suitor to the beautiful Dorothée de Courlande; but 
although many of them—according to Count Réal, who loved to 
relate the story of the marriage—were sons of mighty princes, 
and heirs-apparent to powerful sovereigns, not one of them 
possessed an uncle of such tact and diplomatic flair as Prince 
Talleyrand, so that royalty itself had to retire before the pre- 
tensions of Edmond de Périgord—a mince personage, indeed—a 
younger son of an impoverished branch of the Talleyrand family, 
whose members had been classed as punaises de cour by their 
spiteful competitors to royal favour at the Tuileries. The 
marriage proved, however, anything but a happy one. Count 
Edmond was one of the last of that generation of aimadles 
voués who studied “the philosophy of enjoyment” rather than 
that of politics, and thereby managed to squander his wife’s 
fortune in every kind of dissipation, until nothing was left of the 
imperial endowment she had received as her share of the indemnity 
paid by the Czar for the cession to the Russian Empire of the 
sovereign principality of Courlande. 

The Duchesse had been for some time living in retirement at 
Rosny, the only chateau left her of the many she had owned. It 
was here she had completed her education by the study of history 
and the classics. A knowledge of languages was the only 
accomplishment she possessed on leaving her home; but this one 
was all-sufficient for the mastery of every other, and it became 
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with her a passion to study the history of every country in the 
language of its own native historian. 

But the last blow remained to be struck. She was abruptly 
imformed one day that the chateau and domain of Rosny had 
passed in a single night from her husband’s hands—had been lost 
at the gaming-table—and would be taken possession of at once 
by the new owner. 

It was in this dilemma that she appealed to the Prince de 
Talleyrand, who, with that sense of justice and propriety which 
distinguished him all through life, immediately offered her a 
home and a shelter—the direction of his household and the 
superintendence of his salon. The Prince had married Madame 
Grandt, in order to ensure exemption from being reinstated in 
his calling in the Church; he now invited the Comtesse Edmond 
de Périgord to preside over his salon in order to escape the 
obsessions of the horde of ambitious intrigantes, the femmes 
politiques, who swarmed in Paris at that time, all endeavouring to 
cast their toils around him. The Comtesse Edmond de Périgord 
was well adapted for this position. She had acquired from her 
mother all the grace and elegance for which the Russian Court 
was at that time famous. It became evident at once that her 
singular beauty would be a great attraction, whilst her know- 
ledge of languages was an immense assistance. 

Talleyrand was astounded to find that, instead of having asso- 
ciated himself with a merely attractive woman who could divert 
the attention of the pleasure-seekers from paying undue heed to 
the more serious reason of his assemblies, he had secured the 
service of a woman who, although young and graceful in the 
extreme, was endowed with an extraordinary keenness of percep- 
tion as well, which would render her counsel invaluable; who, 
while playing the part of guide, philosopher, and friend in the 
business of his life, would know how to use her feminine charms 
to entwine herself round his heart. She became the purveyor of 
his diplomatic information, the depository of many diplomatic 
secrets; and to her he finally bequeathed his own, by giving 
her the history of his life. 

The Memoirs now creating so much excitement have a history 
of their own. They originated, as all great things generally do, 
in small beginnings and undefined intentions, It was the custom 
of the Duchesse de Dino to pass an hour with the Prince in the 
morning before the admission of visitors. This was the sacred 
hour—the hour of surmises, of confidences, reports and suspicions 
—of the opening of letters, of discussions concerning their con- 
tents, and the answers to be returned. 
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The Prince had retained all through his career many of the 
customs peculiar to his early clerical life at Saint Sulpice. One of 
these, that of les petits carrés, he preserved to the very last. These 
petits carrés, small square scraps of coarse paper, are still in 
use among the students of the seminaire for jotting down any 
fugitive thought or suggestion incidental to the sermon uttered 
by the preacher. The petits carrés occupied a conspicuous 
place upon the Prince’s desk. They filled the large letter-rack, 
and when written upon were thrown into the drawer of the 
bureau. They had been used at first to inscribe the mere name 
and title of any person newly introduced; but the custom had 
been sometimes found convenient for recording incidents, as well 
as names and dates, until at last the record of the life of the 
great diplomatist was told on the loose scraps of paper, liable to 
be swept away or destroyed had they not been carefully trans- 
ferred to the drawer kept especially for them. There is no other 
tradition of the origin of the Memoirs. 

At Rochecotte the work of classification first began. At first 
it was confined to the events which took place on the flight of 
Charles X., so that all the incidents belonging to that period 
were written before those which took place at more remote 
periods of the Prince’s career. It was by the strong persuasion 
of the Duchesse de Dino that these were collected afterwards. 
Letters and official documents were soon added, and then the 
work went on rapidly. But the Prince always declared that the 
single name inscribed on some of the petits carrés was always 
found more reliable than the most elaborate aide-mémoire. He 
always attached a great value to the memory of names, and one 
of his injunctions to any of his young friends about to enter on 
a diplomatic career, was never to abandon the search after a 
forgotten appellation until it was restored to its place in the brain ; 
for with the name alone may return a whole group of souvenirs 
of time, place, and person, all of which had escaped, and are 
brought back to life at the mere summons of a name. Were we 
writing an anecdotical life of Prince Talleyrand, instead of par- 
ticulars of his Memoirs, we could give many illustrations of this 
very principle as recounted by himself. 

For one whole season did the Prince and his fair amanuensis 
work together on the collection and arrangement of the petits 
carrés. The labour was so captivating that the Duchesse was 
often heard to declare that the summons to return to the Rue 
Saint Florentin, which came in the form of cold autumn winds 
and pelting rain, was the awakening from a pleasant dream. 
The mingling of Past and Present seemed a study so full of 
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interest that the prospect of being left face to face with the 
Present alone was discouraging in the extreme. There is a 
certain garden bench at Rochecotte which was hallowed to the 
memory of Talleyrand and the Duchesse. It was here that 
beneath the shade of the two tall trees which, according to 
French fashion, guard the entrance to the broad gravel walk 
serving as an approach to the vestibule of the chateau, that a 
great portion of the stray scraps of souvenirs were collected ; and 
in the evening the Prince would walk up and down the path, 
sometimes until quite dark, always dwelling on the subject last 
in hand, and relating the minutest details of every circumstance 
connected therewith. It was on the occasion of one of these 
usual evening walks that George Sand, watching from behind 
the laurel bushes the host of Rochecotte, afterwards describes 
him as le plus grand fourbe de la terre, attributing to his influence 
every misfortune that had happened to France since the Great 
Revolution. 

On the Prince’s return to Paris the most important portion of 
the work was undertaken, for it became necessary to enlist the 
services-of another person to complete the copying of the work. 
Assistance was found in an individual at that time occupying a 
high office in the Prince’s household, a gentleman in whom the 
greatest confidence had for years been placed, and who was 
married to an English lady also attached to the establishment. 
The task of gathering together the pages volantes, and fragments 
of writing which formed the whole work, was a labour of some 
months, during which time some difference arose between the 
Prince and his salaried assistant, which ended in the formal 
dismissal of the latter, and the MS. was in consequence 
peremptorily demanded at his hands, But in lieu of the 
manuscript came a proposition on the part of the confidential 
copyist, intimating that it would not be given up unless a deed 
insuring the continuance for life of the salary hitherto enjoyed 
by the official, were handed to him in exchange! The Prince 
was staggered at the demand. Lawyers were consulted, but 
with unsatisfactory result. The secrecy and discretion which 
had formed the condition of the trust would of necessity be 
violated by the publicity of a lawsuit, and in such case no 
redress could be obtained. At last the usual conciliatory measure 
of mitigation of the demand was proposed and accepted. The 
unfinished portion of the manuscript was given back, together 
with the petits carrés inscribed with notes of value all duly 
numbered. But the copy still remained in the hands of the 
copyist, and again was the summons issued for its delivery. 
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But once more were the keen perceptions of the greatest of 
diplomatists foiled by his former secretary, for a further demand 
was enforced as price of the cession of what the latter contended 
was his own property. 

The rumour of the existence of another copy was soon after 
conveyed from England, to which country the secretary had gone, 
and spread doubt and dismay amongst all those interested in the 
matter. 

The truth concerning the second transcript had not been 
ascertained at the time of the making of the will; and it was 
this uncertainty which caused the addition of the codicil enjoining 
the long delay in the publication of the Memoirs, and which 
has created so much perplexity to the world in general. 
Fragments recognised as extracts from the work have now and 
then appeared in certain French periodicals. 

M. de Bacourt, the first trustee, had always shown great 
reluctance to the idea of hurrying on the publication. Once or 
twice he confided to friends his suspicion that it would scarcely 
tend to increase the fame of the writer; and he had often 
expressed his opinion that the work would be scarce worth giving 
to publicity. By his own intimate circle Prince Talleyrand was 
considered a weak and incapable writer, as by his public discourses 
he proved himself to be an inferior orator. “I hear that 
Talleyrand is writing his Memoirs,” said Royer Collard. ‘“ Well, 
they will at least be genuine, for as everything has happened to 
him, there will be no need of invention on his part.” The sly 
revenge was worthy of the man who had been designated by the 


Prince as an austere intrigant, an offence which had never been 
forgiven. 
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Che Waterproof. 
A MONOLOGUE, 


Au! NowI have got home I can take off this miserable water- 
proof of Mrs. Mowbray’s. I do hate wearing other people’s 
things. I can’t think why she insisted on my borrowing it, 
except that there are some people who always will lend you things 
you don’t want to have. “Oh, you really must have a water- 
proof,” she kept saying ; “it is going to rain heavily, and you 
will get so wet jumping in and out of hansoms.” Cat! After 
all, she wouldn’t have had a carriage herself if Mr. Mowbray had 
not made ail his money in tea—and he looked so exactly that 
sort of man, with a red face, and little sandy grey whiskers! 
Why she should have made such a fuss about him after he died I 
can’t imagine. (Laying cloak on chair.) 

There, now I’ve got rid of that horrid thing. Some one was 
saying just now—who was it? Oh, I know, it was Mrs. Mowbray 
herself: that woman is always trying to say something learned— 
that menkind are divided into groups by the shapes of their 
heads. That’s the kind of thing that is quite useless to know, 
and I consider it indecent to talk about in a drawing-room. I 
am sure that womenkind are divided into groups by the shapes of 
their waterproofs; and when I see a woman with one of those 
hideous, old-fashioned, round shiny things on, I know exactly 
what she would say, if I were to talk to her, that is. But I never 
would, for I don’t want to hear about the outbreak of whooping- 
cough at Jackey’s school, or how much more susceptible to 
infection Minnie is than Polly. On the other hand, I dare say 
that the woman who wears a waterproof with silk outside, and a 
hood lined with red, would be more dangerous in some respects, 
though perhaps more agreeable. As to Mrs. Mowbray, she is 
neither the one thing nor the other; she is half way between 
the dowdy and the dangerous. (Looking at cloak.) 

I can’t quite make her out. It is very odd, but I don’t believe 
she likes me. I wonder why not? I hate the woman myself, of 
course: to me she is a most dreary creature. She never has 
anything interesting to say about people, only the most meaning- 
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less praise. I am told that every one confides their private affairs 
to her. There are some women who have that sort of mission— 
to be a sort of friend of all work, as it were, a kind of aunt to 
the human race. Well, those people are usefulsometimes! Just 
at this juncture I rather want a confidante, for I asked Major 
Symonds for two days for reflection. This is the second—what 
am I going to say to him? Why doI hesitate,I wonder? Why 
did I not say yes at once? He is pleasant—oh, certainly pleasant 
enough—I don’t like people who are oppressively intellectual— 
and his sister has told me that he is not nearly so passionate as 
he used to be. He doesn’t look very soldierly, perhaps, but I 
don’t mind that: in fact, I think a warlike air is misplaced in a 
drawing-room. He looked quite presentable at Lady Brightwell’s 
At Home, I thought. We were coming down stairs together—at 
least, we were not together at that moment, for I was coming 
down alone, and I saw him also alone. And it is so odd for a 
soldier, he sometimes has those fits of shyness. I don’t know 
what else it could have been, he seemed really afraid to meet my 
eye. He was turning his head away, as though he didn’t dare to 
speak ; but of course I saw how it was, and felt it would be only 
kind to come to his help, so I suggested to him that we should 
go in to supper together. I saw how grateful he was to me. 
Then, while we had supper, we began talking about all sorts of 
things I thought would please him, about the sadness of being 
lonely, and of wanting a companion; and I told him I saw he 
was lonely sometimes, and that I was sorry for him. And then 
he said, “ Mrs. Story, you are quite right, indeed, you are right; 
it is a terrible thing to be alone at my time of life.” Such 
nonsense to speak in that way—his time of life, indeed! He’s 
much too young to talk like that; I don’t consider that people 
arrive at a “time of life” till they’re well over sixty, certainly 
not at fifty-two. He said, “I have made up my mind not to be 
lonely any longer. Do you think—would it be possible that I 
could find any one to share my solitude ?—that a battered old 
soldier like me would have any chance?” A battered old soldier, 
indeed! If he is battered, it’s nature, and the east winds in the 
streets of London that have done it—I don’t believe he has ever 
been further afield than Wimbledon Common. “Battered!” I 
exclaimed. “ Oh,my dear MajorSymonds!” He looked pleased, 
certainly; pleased and soothed. There are some women who 
know exactly the right thing to say, and I am one of them. 
“Well,” he said, trying to look modest, “I must say I thought 
the other day, when I was with Mrs. Mowbray——” and he 
stopped. “With Mrs. Mowbray!” I cried. “But what has she 
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to do with this question?” He said nothing. He smiled rather 
inanely, I must confess. I saw at once how it was: he had been 
making a confidante of that woman, and telling her about me. 
It was indiscreet of him, of course, but I don’t know that I minded 
it; in fact, I was rather pleased, as I am quite sure it must have 
annoyed her. 

At this moment we were interrupted by two dowagers looking 
for seats, who came and stood behind us, until they positively 
lifted us from our chairs by the force of their glare, so we could 
say nothing more. “I will give you an answer the day after 
to-morrow,” I said hurriedly, as we went out through the hall. 
“This is Monday, come to see me at five o’clock on Wednesday.” 
He said nothing ; I left him looking absolutely vacant, as I must 
say he does sometimes. I suppose he was taken aback at the 
delay. And now, this is 4.30 on Wednesday, what am I going to 
say tc him? Let me look back into the past. Ah,I have too 
many broken hearts on my conscience to dare to bear the burden 
of another! 

There was Douglas Benson, a barrister, brilliant and successful. 
What a life to have ruined! There was no doubt about his 
feelings. Whenever he was in my society he was a prey to the 
deepest melancholy. I never shall forget that night that we 
dined at Maidenhead with the Tollemaches. I felt I must 
endeavour to dispel his gloom, and after dinner I offered to go 
with him for a row on the river. I saw his inward struggle—he 
dared not expose himself to the fatal temptation—but I nerved 
myself to the effort for his sake. Itwas no use: the cloud settled 
darker, darker on his features. He could not trust himself to 
speak. We never met again after that evening. What became 
of him I dared not ask; I was haunted by the thought of those 
dark, lowering features. 

Then there was Lionel Talbot. What a handsome fellow he 
was !—the very type of a British sailor. Ah, that time at Ports- 
mouth, when they gave a farewell dance on board his ship! I 
saw what he wanted—what he was evidently longing to suggest, 
and let him understand in covert terms that I would overcome 
my dread of the sea to gratify his parting wish. But he was too 
noble, poor fellow, too heroic. He replied that there were “some 
things too precious to expose to the fury of the elements.” Ah, 
he was right there! It was his last voyage. His ship was lost 
in the midst of the Pacific Ocean, and he died, breathing my 
name ; at least, I have no doubt he did breathe it, though I shall 
never, never know. 


But why should I melt my heart by dwelling on these tender 
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memories, instead of steeling it to be firm and valiant? It is an 
awful thing to have to make up one’s mind. I could almost be 
sorry to-day that I have no chattering female friends to whom I 
am in the habit of telling everything. Like my Cousin Lucy, for 
instance. I know as a fact that if any interesting crisis happens 
in her life, she has to sit down and write it to eleven intimate 
female friends, with whom she has sworn to exchange every 
thought. And there is Mrs. Mowbray, who is in the same position 
as regards Mrs. Fanshawe. I have heard that not only do these 
two tell each other everything, but they also send each other all 
the letters they receive from other people. In fact, I believe 
that if one of them were to receive a proposal, she would send it 
to the other to know what she was to say. I call that really 
immodest. 

Ah! (sighing) and that brings me back to the question I ought 
to be considering all this time. What must I say to Major 
Symonds? WhatmustIdo? Ah! Ifear Ihavenodoubt! I have 
most foolishly suffered myself to be melted by dwelling thus upon 
the past. I must accept him—yes, I must; for I couldn’t break 
another heart, I really couldn't. (Is going to dry her eyes.) 

Why, where is my handkerchief? Oh, of course, I must have 
left it in the pocket of that wretched waterproof. (Feels in 

pocket of waterproof—pulls out two letters with handkerchief.) 

What are these? ‘These are not mine. (Looks at one.) 

“ Drar Mrs. Mowsray,—” It is in the handwriting of Major 
Symonds! (Closes her hand on it, and stands for a minute 

zrresolute.) 

It is as I thought; he evidently wrote to her about me. Well, 
one can hardly blame him, poor fellow, for seeking a friend’s 
advice at this crisis—this most momentous crisis! Oh, I really 
must read it. I shall like to see how he speaks of me to others. 

(Opens it with a coy smile.) 

“Dear Mrs. Mowsray,—You will know—you must know—the 
subject on which I am writing to youn——” 

(Reads on—shrieks.) 

Ah, the base treachery! That wicked, deceiving woman! Oh, 
my poor friend, that he should have been caught in her toils! 
Ah, how powerless a man is when a designing, shameless woman 
entraps him! This, then, was why he turned despairingly to me 
that night; he sought for succour, for rescue, and I, cold-hearted, 
cruel that I was, refused it. Ah, why did I not answer him then 
and there? Why did-I not cleave to my place, though all the 
dowagers in England stood behind it? Well, well, his destiny 
would have been different with me. He has, in despair at my 
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seeming coldness, proposed to another woman out of pique—his 
manly heart has been caught at the rebound. (Sighs.) 

It is as well, perhaps: for in a moment of yielding I might 
have fettered myself for ever. 

(Walks up and down—her eye falls on the other letter.) 

Ah! I had forgotten this one. I wonder what surprise this 
contains. (Picks it up—tlooks at signature.) 

“Lina Fanshawe.” Of course! it is one of the dozen letters 
she sends to her dear friend every day. 

“Darimc Maser,—” Ugh! that makes me quite sick, it 
really does. “I return Major Symonds’ letter, which has amused 
me excessively.” Coarse, insolent woman! “ Imagine his pro- 
posing to you! Iam so glad you refused him—how could he 
ever think you would do anything else?” What, she has refused 
him! Refused! well, so much the worse for her. She has not 
caught him at the rebound then—his heroic sacrifice has not been 
accepted! Let me see what else she says. “I only hope he 
won't be as broken-hearted over it as Douglas Benson was. Do 
you remember that night you refused him at Maidenhead?” 
What, I drove him too into madness by my cruelty! It’s well for 
him she refused him. What an escape he has had! (Reads.) 

“ And now I must congratulate you, dearest, on the good news 
you tell me—the return of——”’ What! “Lionel Talbot!” 
His return! ‘ What a hero he will be when he comes back, after 
being supposed to be drowned! such a hero that I imagine you 
will no longer hesitate to”—ah, it is impossible !—* to announce 
your... engagement.” Lionel Talbot alive—not dead! and engaged 
to Mrs. Mowbray! Well, I dare say even that is better than 
lying at the bottom of the Pacific; and yet, no, I am not sure 
that it is. Oh, what shipwreck of all his hopes! Alas, how 
many lives I have ruined! But there is one person, at any rate, 
to whom I can make amends. It was I drove Major Symonds to 
the desperate sacrifice he attempted, and I will reward him for it. 
This decides me. It was I that well-nigh seared and blighted 
his life—I will console him myself! 
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A Many-Sided Man. 
By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


— 


In this iron age of roads and bridges, when hard facts and figures 
rule the day, and when the arsenals of nations are bristling with 
cannon, it is good to be reminded sometimes of the inner soul of 
things. Such a reminder was expressed, a few years ago, by an 
eminently practical man of science, on the occasion of the opening 
of the Government School of Mines in London. 

“In this utilitarian age,” said Dr. Percy in the inaugural 
discourse to his lectures on Metallurgy, “there is a danger of 
forgetting that the human mind is destined for a higher purpose 
than that of being wholly absorbed in the material realities of 
life.” 

These words are specially significant as coming from one who 
made it the “ task of his life” to teach science practically ; but 
Percy had as many sides to his intellect as a polyhedral crystal 
has facets. His published works, his private letters, and the 
nature of the various collections he made, illustrative not only of 
natural history, but of the Fine Arts, enable us to get some glimpses 
of this remarkable man, in his library and studio, as well as in his 
professional laboratory. 

John Percy was born at Nottingham on the 23rd of March, 
1817. He was the third son of Henry Percy, Esq., a solicitor of 
considerable standing in that town. In a large packet of old 
papers of various dates,* there is a childish letter which already 
strikes the keynote of his character. The little fellow writes : 


“Dear Aunt Mary,—I hope you are well. I went to see Mr. Sadler 
ascend in his balloon. . . . Iam sure you would not have liked to see him 
in the clouds. Send me a wild beast book as soon as you can. . . . Nott™ 
november 9, 1823.” 


John Percy was educated at a private classical school at South- 
well. He was removed in his fifteenth year, without having 
shown any remarkable aptitude for Greek and Latin. He was 

* Tam indebted to Edmund Percy, Esq., of Beeston, Nottingham, for 


the sight of his brother’s letters and papers; also to Miss Ada Percy for 
much kind assistance. 
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very fond of drawing, and at one time asked his father to let 
him be a line engraver. Mr. Percy had other views for his son; 
he desired to educate him for the medical profession. But here 
again there was a difficulty, the young fellow wished to devote 
himself to chemistry. There remains a very curious letter, 
written by him, in the form of an appeal to his father, which is 
so characteristic that I give an extract. The writing, in Percy’s 
beautiful, small, neat hand, covers three sides of a sheet of 
foolseap. It contains a good deal of shrewd common sense, 
expressed in a juvenile and somewhat inflated style, and is 
plentifully intermixed with Scripture texts and quotations from 
Shakespeare. He begins by saying: 

“Tam now in an uncomfortable state of mind concerning my ‘ agendA 
vita,’ or passing my days of manhood. . . . As you wish me to be an M.D., 
so I wish myself a practical chemist. Recollect, where your treasure is, 
there your heart will be also. You wish to bring me up to be an M.D., I 
know, with a desire to further my provision; you think the other an 
uncertain thing, but I think this originates from an utter unacquaintance 
with the course of a practical chemist. It is true that many, following the 
processes of their ancestors, only drag out a living with such chemistry as 
they know; for there is not one of them that has an approximate know- 
ledge of science.” 

He then goes on to suggest certain improvements in tanning 
and in the manufacture of drugs. . 


“Chemistry is not only the most interesting, but the most useful, as 
well as the most fascinating science. I am very fond of physiology also 
... but I pride myself, and I hope not unjustly, in having a delicate 
sensibility towards living animals. I think I could hardly be persuaded 
to enter the operation room. ... If from what I have now impartially 
said, I may lead you to change your opinion, happy am Ihere. But you 
will say it is ridiculous for a child of 15 years to affect the prime and firm 
opinion of a man of 50... .” 

This appeal did not alter the father’s decision, for in little 
more than a year from this time John Percy went to Paris as a 
medical student. Meanwhile, he devoted himself to various 
branches of natural history—he collected plants and butterflies, 
and made fireworks for the amusement of the townspeople. 

It seems he spent more money over saltpetre and sulphur, and 
the contraptions necessary for catherine-wheels and rockets, than 
his allowance justified. He writes a letter to his father, begging 
to be “ relieved from the intolerable burthen of debt.” He adds: 


“IT would not make the application if I could lay hold of any plan by 
which I could set my hands to work and earn the sum. It is a true 
proverb, ‘Wisdom is never good till it’s bought,’ and besides being out of 
pocket, I have lost my time by this transitory amusement—and no one 
can repay me for that.” 


2a2 
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Percy attended more than one course of chemical lectures, 
given by Mr. Grisenthwaite at the Nottingham School of Medi- 
cine, and became very intimate with that gentleman; they often 
propounded together schemes for new inventions and improve- 
ments. Mr. Percy at his lawyer’s desk was inundated with 
letters from his son (he always wrote, though they lived under 
the same roof), throwing out suggestions for experiments, or 
making proposals for commercial speculations in practical 
chemistry that were sure of bringing in a fortune. The legal 
mind did not regard any of these enterprises with favour. In 
one of these communications John Percy says: 

“The more I advance in chemistry, the more delight I experience, and 
in proportion as I proceed, I find how little at present is known. I hope 
that by steady perseverance and industry and thinking for myself (for this 
is the principal thing), I shall bring forth fruits worthy of my labours.” 

I remember Babbage saying, “ The only real use of books is to 
make a man think for himself.” To this remark Walter Savage 
Landor assented, adding in his paradoxical way— The time I 
most regret is the time I have spent in reading; it interferes 





with original thought.” Our young chemist was in another : 
groove, he was in pursuit of facts, as deduced from scientific 
theories, and when in all humility, and knowing himself to be 


but on the threshold of knowledge, he sees that he must think 
for himself, we know already what stuff he is made of, and how he 
will grapple with other men’s thoughts. 

In one of these early letters there is a very pertinent remark 
of Percy’s; he is as usual defending the pursuit of science, against 
his father’s contention that it fails to lead to financial success. 
He says, “The great chemist, Schulze, was not a rich man, it is 
true, but he enriched the world; his chemical discoveries were 
quite practical (and in other men’s hands profitable).” Alas, how 
many a sad story of the unfortunate inventor is touched on in 
that remark, profitable in other men’s hands! The dry records of 
science have their human and pathetic side. 

While young Percy was still knocking about at home—taking 
up one ‘ology after another, and bewildering the household with 
his overflowing and not always sweet-smelling collections—he 
was suffering in all probability from a feeling of unrest. Many 
years later, Dr. Percy told the writer that he had had in his youth 
serious thoughts of going out as a missionary to some distant 
part of the world. The fact is interesting, as showing the 
groundwork of conviction in a mind that in its fuller develop- 


ment retained the spirit of religion while rejecting the letter of 
formula. 
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In the spring of 1834 it was wisely resolved by paternal 
authority that all these castings about and desultory studies were 
to end, and John Percy was to be an M.D. after all. Accordingly 
he was sent to study at the Paris University for two years. 

Young Percy was accompanied by his elder brother Edmund, 
who was to see him installed in Paris. There is a letter from 
John to his father, giving his first impressions of London, which 
is rather amusing. 


“ Queen’s Arms, Newgate St., April 9th, 1834. 


“We arrived safe last night, after experiencing a most bitter cold ride 
(from Nottingham). . . . lamas much delighted as surprised with London. 
The Bank, Lloyds, Guildhall, and the Post Office are wonderful places— 
the business and busy fellows have astonished me. I think I shall never 
relish a country town after the metropolis. .. . The Thames and the 
shipping have pleased me beyond measure. . . . I could not have thought 
it possible that there could be such a number of lawyers in the world as I 
saw at Gray’s Inn. There must be more fishermen than fish.” 


In his next letter he says : 


“At Drury Lane last night we saw the first appearance of the play 
Sardanapalus by Lord Byron. <A view of Newstead Abbey, painted by 
Stanfield, formed the drop scene. Macready, Miss Tree, and Miss Philips 
performed.” 


Percy encloses a slip from the Sun newspaper, with criticisms, 
to which he draws attention, particularly the remarks on 
“Macready’s usual startling mannerisms, and Ellen Tree’s 
graceful and tender rendering of the gentle Myrrha. The 
scenery is splendid, but,” adds the critic, “there are too many 
‘sayings ’ and too few ‘ doings’ in the play.” 

By a curious coincidence, Mr. Crosse and I, some twenty years 
later, accompanied Dr. Percy and his wife to the first representa- 
tion of Sardanapalus, when it was revived by Charles Kean at the 
Princess’s Theatre. The play, it will be remembered, was produced 
with the nearest possible approach to archeological accuracy. When 
in preparation I had the good fortune to spend an hour with Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Kean in the British Museum, where they were 
studying the Assyrian Marbles with scholarly seriousness. The 
night of the play was a memorable one. We had seats in the 
dress circle, the second or third row back, for the house was 
crowded. As soon as we were seated, some one behind, who was 
very much in the shadow, touched my husband on the shoulder, 
saying, “Ah, I am very glad to see you here.” The familiar 
voice revealed the presence of no less a person than Faraday. 
Is Saul among the prophets ?—Faraday at the theatre! The 
meeting added not a little to our enjoyment of the evening; the 
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philosopher was as ready and as happy in his criticisms, as he 
was ready and lucid in explaining electro-magnetism or the 
theory of molecules to an audience at the Royal Institution. 
I know of no man whose every word in conversation was of so 
much value as Faraday’s; and by this I mean outside of his 
special subjects. 

Dr. Percy told me afterwards that he not unfrequently met 
Faraday at exhibitions and performances, where one would 
perhaps hardly expect to meet a man of such recluse habits; but 
he was in fact a keen and interested observer of mankind, his 
outer cognizance of things being in no way obscured by abstract 
thought. I think this was proved by his letter to the public on 
the occasion of the table-turning mania. 

It chanced that a day or two after our evening at the theatre 
the Percys gave a dinner-party, at which Mr. Crosse and I were 
present. The conversation turned on the character of Kean’s 
revivals at the Princess’s Theatre. Some one praised the mise en 
scene, to which Douglas Jerrold immediately retorted, “ Oh, yes, 
it is all scenery and Keanery.” 

He never lost the opportunity of a sarcastic fling at the 
favourite actor of the day, and proceeded on this occasion to 
indulge in such ungenerous ridicule and such violent abuse of 
Charles Kean, that Miss Kinglake, who was present, could stand 
it no longer, and turning sharply upon him, said, “ Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, from your unbounded abuse of Mr. Kean, I can only 
draw the conclusion that you were in love with Ellen Tree, and 
that she refused you, preferring Charles Kean ! ” 

The wit was silenced for once, he said nothing, but he turned 
almost livid with rage. I do not think the sympathies of the 
company were with him—he had gone out of his way to be ill- 
natured. 

But this is a digression; we must return to April 1834, when 
young Percy and his brother Edmund arrived in Paris from 
Ostend, after a diligence journey averaging six miles an hour. 
This slow rate of progress had the advantage of giving them some 
idea of the country through which they passed. Moreover, the 
two brothers stopped a day at Bruges and Brussels. 

In his letters en route John Percy expatiates on agriculture, 
as if he was another Arthur Young, while he remarks that the 
peasants look as if they had walked out of Tenier’s pictures. 
Fresh from the provincial Protestantism of home, he is startled 
by the worldliness of religion in Catholic countries, “ where it 
seems a mere appeal to the senses.” In one of his early letters 
he says, “I have withstood everything and every one who has 
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attempted to draw me out of my own course.” It is only just to 
say that the lad kept to this straight course during the two years 
of his student life in Paris. He probably looked older than he 
was, for at the age of seventeen he had attained his full height, 
which was six feet four inches. His companions called him “ Long 
John ;” he told me he suffered much from the gamins of Paris, who 
asked him if he had escaped from a show, and such like drolleries. 
He felt his height made him conspicuous, and partly, perhaps, 
in consequence of this, he was to his life’s end a very shy man. 

Mr. Edmund Percy had now gone on for a tour in Switzerland, 
leaving his brother to his own resources. The letters—which 
would fill a small volume—now become most interesting, because 
so characteristic. He writes: 

“Paris is a delightful and charming place—everywhere there are 
curiosities, paintings, engravings, antiques, and old china. I have seen 
some interesting prints representing the scenes in the Revolution of 1790. 
I have my eye on several original Rembrandt etchings, which I can get 
very cheap. But modesty and cleanliness are not to be found anywhere 
in Paris. Mr. Boden, like me, is fonder of the place than the inhabitants, 
who try to impose on an Englishman to the utmost of their power. 
Comfort is as rare as honesty.” 

Percy bought a recently published pamphlet on Waterloo, 
which proved to him that the national enmity was in no way 
diminished. 


“The French take us off most terribly. We are out of their good 
graces, never to return therein. All this hatred is on account of Napoleon, 
who, tyrant as he was, the people adore.” 


He gives an account of a review of 30,000 soldiers, adding : 


“T saw King Louis Philippe and his sons ride through the ranks. It 
was a magnificent sight. But the people did not take off a hat, or raise a 
single cheer—indeed the spectators were not very numerous.” 

Percy remarks on several occasions, on the “utter coldness ” 
with which the king is invariably received by the public. But he 
adds, “ Do not expect anything of a political nature in my letters. 
Ihave no right to pass any opinion upon the proceedings of a 
country in which I am a stranger.” 

There was a vein of Scotch caution in Percy that was curiously 
at variance with the rest of his intellectual equipment—it showed 
itself later in scientific matters, where he was so afraid of inac- 
curacy that he withheld the guidance of his opinion, too much 
sometimes. Speaking of his daily life in Paris, he says: 

“The living is not good enough for any one born in the country of 
roast beef. . . . A smart shower of rain is a blessing to cleanse the roads. 


The channels are in the middle of most of the streets—there are few 
‘trottoirs’ or causeways—without much care you would soon be run over.” 
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On May 23rd Percy writes: 


“ General Lafayette was interred yesterday, and a most splendid funeral 
it was. All the Americans attended, as well as the National Guard and 
troops of the line. The concourse of spectators immense.” 


Only four years before, the same spectators saw Lafayette 
introduce the Duc d'Orléans, on the balcony at the Hotel de 
Ville, as candidate for “a popular throne with republican insti- 
tutions.” A few months’ experience of Louis Philippe’s treachery, 
and Lafayette might have exclaimed with the Psalmist, “ Put 
not your trust in princes.” What a strange series of dissolving 
views is French history ! 

On July 30th Percy writes an account of the grand féfe, on the 
fourth anniversary of the Revolution of 1830. After describing 
the review, and the appearance of the Champs Elysées, which 
reminded him of Goose Fair, being fitted with all kinds of amuse- 
ments, he says, the “finest thing of all was the display of fire- 
works,” adding, “that the tremendous roar of the cannon and 
bombs was deafening, while thousands of rockets ascended at 
once. No eruption of Vesuvius could have surpassed it.” As a 
finale, a real thunderstorm took place, of the most vivid descrip- 
tion, succeeded by torrents of rain. “A sight to be seen,” he 
writes, “were the crowds of ladies, dripping wet, paddling up to 
their knees, through the overflowing channels of the streets.” 

Percy’s greatest delight in Paris was the Jardin des Plantes, 
He takes his lodgings with a view of being within an easy walk, 
and goes there daily—at least till the lectures begin. His board 
and lodging cost between £5 and £6 a month—altogether he 
calculated that £100 a year would cover his expenses in Paris. 
But the spirit of a collector, which early manifested itself, led 
him into further outlay. The letters indicate that expostulations 
came from home about his purchasing what he called “a very 
nice skeleton.” The money should have bought a surtout or 
other garments, but the skeleton was articulated, therefore 
irresistible; “and how can you study osteology with verbal 
descriptions only ?” he says. 

In the autumn of 1834, Percy was fairly started in his work at 
the University. He had an introduction to M. Velpeau, who had 
just been instituted to the chair of Clinical Surgery. M. Velpeau, 
the son of a poor veterinary surgeon, had worked his way up, 
with splendid perseverance and self-denial, but now having 
arrived, he was wanting in regard for those still on the road. 
At least he showed himself in this light to the young Englishman, 
perhaps because he was an Englishman. Anyhow, Percy says: 
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“Velpeau was rather cool to me in his reception,” and in con- 
sequence he sought for a repondant elsewhere. 

The conduct of M. de Jussieu, Professor of Botany at the 
Jardin des Plantes, was very different. Percy mentions several 
times in his letters the very great kindness and assistance he 
continued to receive at his hands. This must have been Adrien 
de Jussieu, who succeeded his father in the professorial chair in 
1826. They were a remarkable family ; no less than five of their 
name, representing three generations, had devoted themselves to 
botany and mineralogy, dating from the grandfather, Antoine, 
who was born in 1686. His younger brother, Joseph, was a 
prototype of Humboldt, in the character and extent of his 
scientific travels. Our gardens are indebted to him for the sweet- 
scented heliotrope of Peru. Bernard de Jussieu, another brother, 
was perhaps the most original thinker of the family ; he opposed 
the classification of Linnzus, preferring the natural order of 
distribution of plants, and vaguely foreshadowed Darwin’s theory 
of evolution, In 1734 he took over from England, in his hat, 
the infant specimen of the cedar of Lebanon, which has now 
grown to be the largest and most celebrated tree of the kind in 
the Jardin des Plantes. This man was the great-uncle of Percy’s 
professor. He died in 1777, but not before he had proved 
himself a true son of the age, for his latest work was a book 
called ‘The Friend of Humanity.’ 

In December 1834, being in the full swing of work, Percy 
writes : 


“Thave frequently applied myself twelve hours a day to my chemistry 
and mathematics. All that I feel the want of now, is—TZime. I am 
following Baron Thénard’s lectures on chemistry.” 


There was no one amongst his teachers, judging from Dr. 
Percy’s remarks on the subject in later years, to whom he was so 
much indebted as to this distinguished man. Thénard’s re- 
searches in chemistry always pointed to a practical application of 
the science. Improvements in all manipulative processes, of 
analysis, in physics, in the arts—in short, in the chemistry 
which enters so largely into the wants of civilisation, these were 
the subjects of his lectures and the special object of his scientific 
labours. 

Percy’s letters reveal the vivid, absorbing, and intense interest 
which the student took in his work. ‘You could not have sent 
me to any place which would have delighted me,” he says, “ so 
much as Paris.” And it is not only his necessary work, it is an 
all-round interest that he feels; he must get at the knowledge of 
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things, whether in the heavens above or the waters under the 
earth. The German language, unknown to him, conceals certain 
aspects of thought, he must attack it at once ; he writes imploring 
his father to allow him an extra forty francs a month to learn 
German, “ for indeed it will be of the greatest service to me.” 

In another letter he says, “ When I want relaxation, I shall 
study the Syriac, not only to understand, but to speak it ; perhaps 
as a pilgrim I shall some day visit the city of desolation.” 
There is always a mystic hand, invisible to the common herd, 
which beckons men of intellect and imagination back to the 
East ! 

At this particular time the work of M.de Mohl, in Oriental 
literature, had opened to scholars a new field of investigation 
both linguistic and ethnographic. Percy, with his responsive 
intellect, was in danger for awhile of having the purpose of his 
thoughts deflected by the fascination of Eastern poetry and 
literature. But this new taste, leaving only a subtint of its 
peculiar culture on his mind, yielded to the truer vocation of his 
life. Some one, I forget whom, said he thanked God every 
morning that physics kept him from metaphysics. So it was 
with Percy; his letters were now full of Gay-Lussac. His 
experiments on the state of the atmosphere, 15,000 feet above the 
Seine, appealed to the imagination of the student, whose first 
great sensation of life had been the sight of “Mr. Sadler's 
balloon up in the clouds.” 

Gay-Lussac was no mere technical chemist, though we owe to 
him the discovery of some of the acids. His lectures on chem- 
istry delighted Percy; they were bold and original in theory, 
touching upon the cognate laws of magnetism and electricity, 
He was essentially the physicist, a man who asked questions of 
nature all round, and whose words fructified in the minds of the 
listeners. Gay-Lussac, it will be remembered, was one of the 
martyrs of science. His death in 1850 resulted from an injury 
received by an explosion, which happened to him in the course 
of experimenting some years before. His last words are 
remarkable, “C’est dommage de s’en aller; ¢a commence a 
devenir drdéle.” 

In the summer of 1836 Percy was preparing to leave Paris, as 
it was arranged that he should complete his medical studies in 
Edinburgh. He had obtained permission from his father to make 
a tour in the Alps before quitting the Continent. His route was 
planned for him by his kind friend, M. de Jussieu ; it was strictly 
a botanical and mineralogical tour, including the South of France 
and Switzerland. Percy had the pleasure of being accompanied 
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by M. de Jussieu and his botanical party as far as Fontainebleau, 
where they all went for four days’ field work: from thence he and 
a friend started for their three months’ holiday. 

There is a characteristic letter of Percy's written from Geneva 
towards the close of the time. He is naturally enthusiastic about 
“the stupendous outlines and magnificent scenery,” but his col- 
lections are uppermost in his mind. “I have 1300 species of 
plants, besides many duplicates. I have mineralogical specimens, 
and also insects.” He asks for more money, no unusual occur- 
rence by the way, and he is afraid that his father will be angry 
at his exceeding the sum allowed. “Before you pronounce 
judgment, I must beg you to wait till you see my collections.” 

Passing over many interesting letters, we come to one dated 
November 1836. It is Percy’s first letter from Edinburgh. He 
reached that place, from Nottingham, after some thirty hours’ 
travelling on the top of a coach; he was “very glad of his new 
waterproof cloak, for the weather was very wet.” Writing of his 
journey, he says: 


“There were no elevated and majestic mountains nor foaming torrents ; 
yet in a political point of view I saw much to astonish and please. The 
appearance of the immense factories in one blaze of light, on approaching 
Leeds, was curious, and at the same time interesting, for itis to these and 
to like extensive establishments that the prosperity of our nation is owing.” 

Established in Edinburgh for two years, Percy devoted himself 
heart and soul to his professional work; at the same time he 
enjoyed the social pleasure of being among men of congenial 
tastes. In his letters we hear of his dining out six days in 
succession, Amongst his friends were David Forbes, of “ glacial 
theory” renown, and Edward Forbes, the distinguished young 
naturalist, who, like Percy, had begun to be collector at the age 
of seven. Dr. Robert Graham, the distinguished botanical 
professor, was one of the first to welcome Percy to Scotland. 
He much wished his young friend to accompany him on a three 
weeks’ botanical tour in Ireland, but time did not permit of the 
invitation being accepted. 

Sir Charles Bell, one of the greatest anatomists of the day, 
singled out John Percy for his special commendation in reference 
to his pathological studies, including his “ Thesis on the Brain,” 
and for work he did while clinical clerk at the infirmary. The 
writer had the pleasure, many years later, of meeting the widow 
of Sir Charles Bell, who well recollected Dr. Percy as a guest at 
her house during his student days in Edinburgh. Lady Bell 
mentioned having requested John Percy’s signature on the page 
of an album that she kept for the autographs of young men who 
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showed promise of future distinction. Almost without exception 
the “celebrities by anticipation ” justified the wisdom that had 
guided their selection. 

John Percy—“‘ M.D.” after all—left Edinburgh in 1838 with 
flying colours, having passed most satisfactory examinations, and 
having gained many prizes in his academical career. Events 
followed fast. In the summer of 1839 Dr. Percy married his 
cousin Grace, only child and heiress of John E. Piercy, Esq., of 
Warley Hall, near Birmingham. The young couple took up 
their residence in that town, where Percy had been elected 
physician to the Queen’s Hospital. He never entered on any 
general practice, but he made some researches in physiology and 
pathology, which were of some medical value. It was not long, 
however, before he turned to the real work of his life—metallurgy. 
In 1846 he was working with David Forbes and Miller of Cam- 
bridge, on the constituents of crystallised slags, a matter of 
curious interest from a mineralogical point of view. In his last 
presidential address, forty years later, Dr. Percy refers to the 
unsolved problem of the appearance of silica in the slag of iron- 
blast furnaces. He had recently received what he characterised 
as “ a superb specimen, more valuable” to him “ than a mass of gold 
of equal weight.” He adds, “The sight of it affords me delight. 
I often look at this specimen, and every time with increasing 
pleasure.” 

In 1851 Dr. Percy removed to London. He had said when a 
lad it was the only place to live in, and his wishes were now 
realised. He had been chosen Lecturer on Metallurgy in the 
Government School of Mines, only recently instituted, though 
this technical and special system of instruction had long been a 
crying want in a country whose national wealth depends so much 
on its mineral resources. 

Dr. Percy was not long in making his mark among the scientists 
of the day; and among his contemporaries were included men of 
the foremost rank in science. Faraday was in his prime, and 
after a reverent pause we may recall the names of Buckland, 
Sedgwick, Murchison, Hopkins, Lyell, David Forbes, and Andrew 
Ramsay, in geology ; while in other branches of physics, the lists 
are equally full and not less important. It was the period when 
Wheatstone and others were linking the uttermost ends of the 
earth together by electricity; from the Continent we had lately 
received from the discoverers, Bunsen and Kirchhoff, the star- 
testing spectrum analysis; and above all, Darwin had started his 
great revolution in science. Certainly the decade following the 
Exhibition of 1851 was in many ways remarkable for its achieve- 
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ments and for its initiative. The world of science is somewhat 
blasé now; it has done so much, and learnt so much of the 
philosophy of heaven and earth, that one is somehow reminded 
of what Wellington said to the priggish young Duke who 
thought he had fathomed infinity. ‘“ D— it, my lord, you have 
been educated beyond your mind.” 

It -is anyhow pleasant to look back at the freshness that 
belonged to science and society in the “ Fifties.” No one enjoyed 
all this with a keener zest than did Dr. Percy, who rejoiced at 
being established in London, where he had always wished to 
reside. Possessed of ample means, and equally rich in social 
qualities, his house in Craven Hill became the frequent meeting- 
place of a very agreeable and a very well-mixed circle. Dr. 
Percy had, amongst other varieties, many artistic friends. He 
was intimate with all the Landseers, with Boxall, Leach, Elmore, 
Soloman Hart, Miss Durant, and indeed was more or less well 
acquainted with most of the R.A.’s. Mr. Fergusson, author of 
the ‘History of Architecture,’ was his frequent companion ; they 
were often seen dining together at the Atheneum. Faraday was 
no diner. out, but Percy was intimately associated with him in 
scientific matters, and to this distinguished friend he dedicated 
his work on metallurgy. 

The Pereys rarely gave large dinner-parties, they preferred as 
a rule to see their friends by bits. Their small Sunday dinners 
were very pleagsant—just three or four guests—people worth 
listening to, or exchanging ideas with, during a quiet evening. 
On these occasions Dr. Percy’s friends had the opportunity of 
examining some of the illustrated works in his library, or of seeing 
some rare specimen lately added to his minerals or his butterflies. 
No man hardly had such varied tastes in collecting, and, it must 
be added, few had such competent knowledge of each and every 
subject. One time we would have down Gavarni’s “ caricatures,” 
which were always much praised by the artists present for the 
admirable technique of the figure drawing. They are rather 
Hogarthian in coarseness of subject; but not so are Gavarni’s 
illustrations of Eugene Sue’s ‘Wandering Jew.’ ‘Then, as a 
change, we would look over Gould’s superb work on ‘Birds,’ the 
ornithologist himself standing by and giving us a running com- 
mentary on these lovely birds and their habitat. Mr. Gould was 
a delightful companion; I retain a vivid recollection of his 
describing his natural history explorations on the Himalaya 
Mountains; he was at once so simple and so picturesque in 
narrative. Boxall and Elmore were very agreeable men to meet 
en petit comité. The former I remember telling some delightful 
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stories of his student days in Rome in 1833. Boxall had a 
beautiful voice; his words were uttered with so musical a cadence, 
that at times it sounded like poetry, added to which his reminis- 
cences were tinged with a sympathetic melancholy. Elmore, too, 
was a man of great refinement and culture. As long ago as 1839, 
he had painted the “‘ Martyrdom of Becket ” for Daniel O’Connell. 
When I met him first, he was painting a subject suggested by a 
passage in Pepys’ Diary. Of course Dr. Percy got down his copy 
of the prince of gossips to read a favourite passage here and 
there. 

Mr. Douglas Jerrold liked a larger audience than was afforded by 
the Sunday dinners. He was generally asked to the Percys’ larger 
parties. On one occasion the eternal Irish question was being 
talked about, when he remarked with admirable point, that “the 
Irish labourer tickled the land with a hoe, and expected it to 
blossom into harvest.” ‘l’o this some one responded by quoting a 
saying of Kinglake’s, that “ human nature is the same everywhere 
except in Irelan?.” 

Humour, the amalgam of genius, was distinctly present in 
Percy’s composition. He was not given to bon mots himself, but 
he delighted in those of others, especially of his friend Charles 
Landseer. The latter had a pun ready both in season and out of 
season ; sometimes he said really good things in the manner of 
Theodore Hook, but his humour was too burlesque to be always 
welcome. If Charles Landseer had passed an examination as a 
retailer of gossip, he would have taken honours. Then we used 
to meet Charles Knight, whose very name suggests useful 
knowledge. Douglas Jerrold always called him “ good Knight,” 
though he was the last of your guests to whom you would wish 
to say so. 

It was at Dr. Percy’s table, if I remember rightly, that Jerrold 
flashed out that happy definition, that “dogmatism was puppyism 
come to maturity.” Percy’s manner in argument was rather that 
of the sledge-hammer sort—no man could better cleave in two 
some pedestal-mounting hypocrisy or solemn sham. He had, 
besides, a good stock of honest indignation always on the simmer, 
it required very little extra fuel to make him boil over, and then, 
ye gods, he was grand, he was delightful; the more so, that not 
unfrequently his seeming wrath would explode in a hearty laugh. 
It was not of course generally known, but for many years Dr. 
Percy contributed frequent “letters” to the Times, on subjects 
of the day. The initiated knew his general signature of “ Y.” 
It was an American who said, “ when the Times takes snuff, all 
England sneezes.” 
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Amongst others of Percy’s friends who have passed away, and 
therefore may be mentioned, was Samuel Lucas, an excellent 
talker, a man of rare and varied culture. He was for some while 
literary reviewer for the Times. He was the first to discover in 
‘East Lynne’ the merits of Mrs. Henry Wood as a good story- 
teller. Lucas was very fond of attending Christie and Manson’s 
sales, and had collected quite a mass of historical literature about 
the interesting and valuable things that had passed through their 
hands. He said that, looking back at the catalogues of about 1828 
and two or three succeeding years, the prices then given, and 
thought good, were so far below what.the same things would 
fetch thirty years later, that it showed the great increasing value 
of all property connected with the Fine Arts. In 1832, a fine 
example of Gainsborough was sold for £131 5s.; a landscape by 
Wynants for £100 ; Stothard’s “Canterbury Pilgrimage” for 150 
guineas ; and seventy-one exquisite enamels by Henry Bone, R.A., 
only fetched £258 6s. The last-named lot would probably now 
command the sum ten times over. The recent sale of Dr. 
Percy’s own collection of water-colour drawings, representing the 
history of the art from the commencement of the 18th century, 
fully bears out the increasing value of works of art. MacKenzie’s 
“Jews’ House, Lincoln,” fetched 210 guineas. I believe Dr. 
Percy gave 60 guineas for this drawing when the Ellison collec- 
tion was dispersed. Proving how closely Dr. Percy had judged 
the value of his collection, it had been insured of late years for 
£7000. The sum realised at the sale was £8230. He had added 
several examples of leading artists within a very short time of 
his death. 

But to return to earlier years. In 1859, being still resident 
in Somersetshire, I received many very interesting letters from 
Dr. Percy. Some were written in a playful mood of downright 
boyish fun, for he was very fond of teasing friends with whom he 
was really intimate. These letters, written at moments of leisure, 
were frequently illustrated by inimitable pen-and-ink sketches. 
My sister and I were frequently Mrs. Percy’s guests in London 
for two or three weeks at a time, and the sketches often referred 
to humorous incidents that we had laughed over and enjoyed 
together; caricatures of himself and his wife, fanciful problems, 
“an enigma,” or a psychical assay. It is impossible to reproduce 
the humour and fun of a bygone day, as well might we look to the 
register of the thermometer to make us feel the genial warmth of 
summers long ago! 

In a more serious vein my correspondent had sketched the 
setting sun, the symbol of the Christian faith triumphant, 
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reptiles in the foreground stuck through with arrows, the foul 
fiend himself transfixed with a spear to the earth, a raven sitting 
on a skull, a man gibbeted, a village church in the distance, the 
legend of the problem being “the best sermon—true sorrow.” 

In one of these letters Dr. Percy writes: 


“ A true friend I will indeed grapple with hooks of steel! I began life 
with the largest heart, and the fullest belief in man; but meeting with 
more than one example of the basest ingratitude, my heart became 
contracted, and my belief weakened. . . . When I meet a minister of the 
church, whom I find a worthy one, I respect him intensely, although I 
may on matters incapable of demonstration be disposed to differ with him. . . 
I am much obliged to you for the information respecting the Roman coin. 
Pray look to it yourself and ascertain whether it really was imbedded in 
the slag. ... I knew a man—intimately I may say—who realised the 
truth of your remarks concerning the three phases of faith in human 
nature. The last phase, he tells me, is hardly yet passed through; but 
there is reason to believe it will be one of revived—never dead—faith in 
human nature. Circumstances had well-nigh annihilated that faith—still 
a germ remained . . . and now shows signs, not only of vitality, but of 
vigorous growth. . . . I think you have some knowledge of the individual, 
but as he has forbidden me to disclose his name, you must supply the 
omission by divination. . . . Iagree with you heartily in your abhorrence 
of mere fashionable life. . . . Ido not object to true polish, but that is 
innate. Polish must come out from within, and cannot be plastered on, 
Day and Martin fashion, from without. . . . I do not agree with your view 
of sympathy. I believe that true sympathy essentially depends on oneness 
of thought, taste, and feeling, not in contrasts.” 


I believe I had suggested complementary qualities as being 
desirable in friendship and in married life; a very happy couple 
known to me are described as “ ballast and sail.” 

In a letter written from Swansea, Dr. Percy says: 

“Tam very much pleased with my journey to these parts. The scenery 
is quite to my taste, as all scenery is. I see occasionally the Devonshire 


hills very plainly, and then I think of the many pleasant hours I have 
passed at Lynton.” 


Dr. Perey was very fond of sketching from Nature; some of 
his water-colour drawings done at Lynton are remarkable for 
their truth of colouring and minuteness of detail. Every plant 
in the foreground, and even the lichen on the stones, could be 
classified. He attempted modelling in clay from life studies, but 
with indifferent success. 

The letter continues : 

“T perceive in the Times of yesterday a criticism on Tennyson’s last 
work. One quotation contains a line to the effect that ‘ unfaith in aught 
is want of faith in all.’ I will not say that I go this length entirely, that 


would be too bad. . . . I don’t believe with Hogarth, that genius is nothing 
but industry, though I do believe that genius is nothing without it... . 
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My own impression is that human happiness is much more equally diffused 
than is commonly supposed. One must always bear in mind that the 
capacity of pain increases in direct proportion to that of pleasure. . . 
Do not, I pray you, be too ready to avail yourself of physical illustrations, 
such as that of polarity. I anticipated that you would in your reply 
employ that image. Forbes got into a terrible scrape when he attempted 
to apply it to geology. You will see the announcement of my work on 
metallurgy in the last number of the Quarterly Review. I have a great 
deal yet to do in the way of descriptive writing, as you may well suppose,” 

The first volume of Dr. Percy’s work was not published till 1861. 
There had been some delay bringing it out. The designers 
and printers said that “he was the very devil for accuracy.” 
As a matter of fact, the woodcut illustrations had often to be 
done over and over again before he was satisfied. He wished 
them to be useful as working models. Though technical in 
detail, Dr. Percy’s book is philosophical in theory, and even the 
non-scientific reader may skip the practical parts, and find 
much curious and interesting matter. The second and most 
important volume of the series appeared in 1864, the subject 
being ‘Iron and Steel.’ As a survey of this branch of our 
national resources, the work stands alone; for the literature of 
metallurgy had hitherto remained untouched, till Dr. Perey took 
up the task of compiling all that had been said and done in this 
matter. He had to cull his materials from all parts of the world, 
in a variety of languages, from records and monographs buried 
in the “ Transactions” of learned or technical societies, both of 
England and the Continent. And, above all, he collected orally 
in mining districts, at great iron works, and from artisans, a 
mass of necessary evidence in practical matters. The work is 
a monument of patient research. Its value was at once 
acknowledged in France and Germany, where translations of 
the whole series very shortly appeared. 

In treating metallurgy in its historical aspect, Dr. Percy’s 
literary and antiquarian tastes came to his aid. He disputes the 
theory that the age of Bronze preceded that of Iron, on account 
of the greater simplicity of smelting iron direct from the ore, 
compared with the manufacture of bronze. As we know, 
Dr. Livingstone found the African tribes on the Zambesi well 
acquainted with the ore of iron, making it by the simple process 
described by Mungo Park. A Birmingham manufacturer found 
the African-made iron highly carbonised, and when chilled it had 
the properties of steel. This would seem to be an unconscious 
anticipation of the Bessemer process; at any rate the savages 
make such good iron that they consider ours “rotten” by 
comparison. 
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Dr. Percy shows how much we have been indebted to foreigners 
for the development of our mineral resources. In the middle 
ages Germans and Hungarians were granted powers to work 
mines in the north of England and to set up manufactures— 
notably that of pins. English pins came to be held in great 
estimation; and in the days when they were still a costly 
appendage to a lady’s toilette, the expression of “a wife’s pin- 
money” came into common usage. Dr. Percy remarks on the 
wisdom of Queen Elizabeth, who greatly encouraged foreign 
miners and metallurgists. In 1555, a German, calling himself 
Agricola, wrote a remarkable book in Latin on “ Metals,” 
Dr. Percy mentions this treatise with respect, and dwells on the 
fact that it is full of curious engravings illustrating the mining 
tools and old dresses of the miners, &c. 


“Ours is emphatically the iron age,” says our author. “ No other 
element has contributed so largely to the civilisation and happiness, and, may 
we not also add, paradoxically as it may seem, to the misery of mankind.” 


The history of inventors is generally more or less sad; they so 
rarely reap the harvest of their labour. Dr. Percy tells at some 
length the story of Henry Cort, “the saddest in the annals of 
invention.” He died an utterly ruined man, being unable to 
assert his right to the discovery that produced a new era in 
iron manufacture. There are many instances recorded in these 
volumes of devoted assiduity to working out new methods. Early 
in the 18th century Abraham Darby experimented on the use of 
coke, instead of charcoal, hitherto deemed necessary for iron 
furnaces. He watched his fires for six days and nights, without 
leaving for meals or taking any regular rest. When at last, after 
many disappointments the experiment succeeded, and the iron ran 
out well, he fell asleep on the bridge house on the top of the 
furnace, and his men, unable to wake him, carried him home. 

Dr. Percy gives a graphic account of the Bessemer process, as 
he saw it in operation in the experimental stage in 1856. 


“T never witnessed,” he says, “any metallurgical process more startling 
and impressive. After the blast was turned on, all proceeded quietly for 
a time, when a volcano-like eruption of flame and sparks suddenly occurred, 
and bright red-hot scoriz and cinders were forcibly ejected. . . . After a 
few minutes all was again tranquil, and the molten malleable iron was 
tapped off.” 


To scientific critics must be left the task of apportioning the 
merit due to Dr. Percy’s teaching in respect to certain improve- 
ments in the Bessemer process. Dr. Percy received the Bessemer 
gold medal of the Iron and Steel Institute in 1877. 
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Dr. Percy had none of the ordinary Englishman’s love of sport. 
I have heard him express a dislike to the frequent introduction of 
dead game in Landseer’s pictures; as a matter of fact, he never 
fired off a gun in his life, and I do not think that he ever 
mounted a horse. It was curious that loving beautiful scenery, 
and caring for architecture, antiquities, and works of art in 
general, that he should have travelled so little. After his 
marriage, with the exception of a visit to Spain to examine some 
mines, Dr. Percy never again went abroad. He talked of an 
expedition to the Pyrenees, and wanted us to join his wife and 
himself in the tour, but it never came off, for indeed he lacked 
physical energy somewhat. When impelled by circumstances to 
make a journey he always enjoyed it; even as recently as 1885, 
the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute at Glasgow gave him 
great pleasure. As President, he had to be there, and joined 
heart and soul in the excursions, which delighted and refreshed 
him immensely. With a touch of the humour of old days, he 
remarked upon Scottish hospitality during these excursions: 


“The blood of the grape flowed freely, and so did the spirit of barley,” 
adding, “ Notwithstanding the prevalent notion that the inhabitants of the 
genial South are less able to contend with the products of fermentation 
than those of the more rigorous North, yet the former showed no 
disinclination to test the truth of that notion by experiments upon 
themselves.” 


In 1874 Dr. Perey deserted his favourite sea place—Tenby— 
to spend the autumn at Llanfairfechan. Here we spent some 
weeks under the same roof with the Percys, and greatly enjoyed 
our daily intercourse with the man of science, who happily knew 
so well how to talk delightful nonsense, and be very much like 
ordinary mortals—only more so. He was a tyrant about walks, 
one had to go the way he wanted, and stop, whether in sun or 
shade, till stones were cracked, or ferns and mosses carefully 
bestowed in their tin box, or a beetle hunted up. 

When on these country walks, the “ Collector-General,” as we 
called him, cut rather a droll figure. He had a wallet slung over 
his back besides the tin herbal aforesaid, a field-glass, a large 
geological hammer in his hand, while he shouldered a green net 
for butterfly catching. He stalked along, sometimes considerably 
in advance of us, specially when going up hill, for his legs were 
terribly long, and so it happened that we came in occasionally for 
the remarks of the passers-by, such as, “ Well, he’s a queer chap 
to look at, he’s as tall as a church steeple, and might pass for a 
pedlar.” 

Dr. Percy could not understand people being without special 
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interests. He turned to his young nieces one day and asked 
them what they collected. When they replied, rather meekly, 
being in dread of his rough manner, that they did not make any 
collections, he exclaimed quite fiercely, “Stupid girls!” 

Dr. Percy’s language at times, indeed, could be decidedly 
forcible ; when on the subject of the culpable waste and misuse of 
our stores of coal, his indignation knew no bounds. Against 
“shallow humanitarians” he was extremely severe; he would 
have agreed most thoroughly with the recent utterance of a witty 
bishop, who said, ‘The wise people are occupied in undoing the 
work of the good people.” 

Dr. Percy remarked on the empiric character of the age—an 
age which he denounced “as rampant in quackery of every kind.” 
This remark was a special allusion to trade unions, which he 
regarded with much disfavour as interfering with individual 
liberty, not chiefly of the capitalist, but a great deal more of the 
workmen themselves. 

One of Percy’s emphatic sayings, uttered now many years since 
had reference, I remember, to a somewhat pugnacious philosopher. 
“That man,” he said, “has always got his fist doubled up in the 
face of God Almighty.” 

When Sir Henry Holland published his ‘ Recollections of a Past 
Life,” Dr. Percy raised a laugh against the author at the 
Atheneum, by asking him if he could have “recollections of a 
future life?” Iam told by those who remember the time when 
he was a very regular attendant at the club, that there was no 
one more welcome than Dr. Percy in the Atheneum smoking- 
room, for he was allowed on all hands to be “such a capital 
talker.” 

At one time Dr. Percy saw a great deal of that remarkable man, 
Mr. Nasmyth, who has but so recently passed away from our 
midst. Besides being the inventor of the hammer which united 
strength and gentleness, Mr. Nasmyth had a very artistic side to 
his character, with which the metallurgist sympathised greatly, 
admiring his delicate pen-and-ink sketches with a fellow 
draftsman’s zest. I remember well a very pleasant expedition to 
Woolwich with Dr. Perey, to see the working of the great 
hammer; and wken Mr. Nasmyth told us that when he had 
realised £50,000, he considered that he had enough for one man, 
and declined any further remunerative business—this was a 
sentiment after Dr. Percy’s own heart. 

These were busy years. Few men lived so full a life as 
Dr. Percy. Besides his laboratory work at the Museum of 
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advanced class of Artillery officers at Woolwich. He served a 
long list of Royal Commissions of departmental inquiries, and for 
many years he was superintendent of the ventilation, warming, 
and lighting of the Houses of Parliament. Dr. Percy always 
took great pleasure in his course of lectures to working men. 
It was very interesting to see the theatre of the Jermyn Street 
Museum filled with an attentive audience of this special course. 
He said the working men were, as a body, the most intelligent 
listeners to whom he lectured anywhere. I remember his saying 
that it was a great mistake to suppose that it was necessary to 
lecture down to them. At the time of his death, or rather up to 
the time of his illness, he had been working at the rarer metals, 
nickel, bismuth, and antimony. The last public position that 
Dr. Percy filled was that of President of the Iron and Steel 
Institute in 1885. His address, delivered on the 12th of May 
1886, is extremely interesting and very characteristic. His 
scientific convictions remain unaltered—it is still to the physico- 
chemical investigations that he looks for our present ignorance of 
phenomena being dispelled. He throws out with a caution befitting 
the philosophic mind—the idea that “ what we call iron may not 
after all prove to be a single element in the chemical sense of that 
term.” With the old enthusiasm for his subject, he remarks, “ The 
history of the metallurgic arts is involved in the history of the 
civilisation of man.” And then, remembering the glamour of 
Oriental literature in his student days in Paris, he says: 

* The processes of these arts, as practised among eastern nations, have 
always had a peculiar charm for me. In India there were, I doubt not, 
expert practical metallurgists when our forefathers painted themselves 
with woad and used chipped flints for arrowheads.” 

In 1866 Dr. Percy had removed from Craven Hill to Gloucester 
Crescent, Bayswater. He required a larger house for his 
collections, which had always a tendency to outgrow ordinary limits. 
In the work of preserving his valuable curiosities and specimens 
in order, and free from the invasion of London blacks, he was 
greatly assisted by his able and intelligent butler. ‘“ Richard” 
was a familiar figure to all the Percys’ friends. I remember a 
colleague of the Doctor’s saying to me, “I have just met Percy, 
who is as cross as twelve bears.” Now the multiple was perhaps 
rather excessive, but our dear friend had his wrsa major moods, on 
which occasion Richard, who knew everything from A to Z, 
formed an excellent buffer, wisely using his discretionary power to 
save his master from worry, by sending away importunate visitors 
and the like. Richard Hardy survives his master after no less 
than sixty years of faithful service in the family. 
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Dr. Percy lost his beloved wife in 1880. She had been a great 
invalid for many years, and in consequence they had withdrawn 
very much from general society. After her death he became 
more than ever of a recluse, being now rarely seen either 
at the Atheneum or Garrick clubs. Curiously enough, he took up 
in these years a new study—that of conchology—and made a 
valuable collection of shells. 

In his last illness Dr. Percy was affectionately nursed for many 
months by his favourite niece, Miss Ada Percy. This lady has told 
me of the very great interest he took at the last in hearing about 
the condition of his old friend and teacher, Chevreul, the famous 
French chemist. Born in 1786, this distinguished centenarian 
seems to belong to ancient history. He died only a few weeks 
before his former pupil himself passed away. Chevreul’s 
death was attributed to a cold caught in ascending the Eiffel 
Tower, the building of which had interested him greatly. On 
the day of Dr. Percy’s death, the 19th June 1889, he received 
the intimation that the Albert Medal of the Society of Arts had 
been conferred upon him. His answer was, “ My work is done!” 

The Percy collections have all been disposed of at prices that 
endorse the judgment of the collector. The metallurgical 
specimens went to the South Kensington Museum. ‘The 
drawings, minerals, shells, philosophical instruments, books, 
engravings, &c. &c., have been dispersed; but Dr. Percy’s MS. 
“Catalogue with Notes ” of the water-colour drawings was bought 
for £50 by the British Museum. 
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Vapoleon described by his Valet. 





“No man,” says the proverb, “is a hero to his valet ;” but this, 
like every other rule, is proved by the exception. Napoleon had 
a Belgian valet, who for fifteen years was in constant attendance 
upon him, and who admired him to the end of the chapter. This 
man wrote, or professed to write, memoirs of his master, six 
octavo volumes of about three hundred pages each, which appeared 
in 1830. The work, for reasons to be presently explained, 
attracted little attention, and has sunk into oblivion. But let 
me first of all state who the valet was. His real name was 
Louis Constant Wairy, but he dropped the Wairy and styled 
himself Constant, evidently a recommendable name for a valet. 
He was born at Peruelz in 1778, but his father shortly afterwards 
removed to St. Amand, to keep a boarding-house for visitors to the 
baths. One of his guests, the Comte de Lure, took the boy, at 
eleven years of age, to be companion to his sons; but in the 
following year the Count, with his family, fled from the storms of 
the Revolution, either forgetting Wairy, or recommending him to 
persons who neglected the trust. After many privations, the boy 
got back from Tours to St. Amand, which was then occupied by 
the Austrians, and surrounded by the French. Eventually he 
was introduced to Eugene Beauharnais, who engaged him as 
temporary valet, and, on the return of his own valet, transferred 
him to the service of his mother, Madame Bonaparte, at Malmaison. 
The lady’s second husband cast a favourable eye on the young 
man, and in 1800 took him with him to Italy. Thenceforth 
Napoleon and Constant were scarcely separated for a fortnight, 
until the former, in 1814, left Fontainebleau for Elba. At first 
third in rank, Constant rose to be chief valet. 

One would not expect a lodging-house keeper’s son, fifteen 
years a valet, and living another fifteen years in straitened 
circumstances, to have been capable of writing 1800 pages. 
France, too, it must be remembered, was pre-eminently the 
country, not only of memoirs, but of supposititious memoirs. No 
sooner was the Revolution over, than a stream of memoirs on that 
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eventful period commenced—many authentic, but many spurious; 
and when Napoleon fell, he, too, became the theme of numerous 
memoirs. It is not always easy even now to distinguish between 
the forgery and the genuine article, for the genuine article was 
sometimes denounced as a forgery by the writer’s descendants, 
ashamed of his revelations. Still less easy is it to deal with 
books which are a medley of truth and falsehood. A work 
appeared under the name of a man stil! living, and he affected to 
be the author ; but perhaps he had simply written a small portion 
of it, or had related his recollections, upon which slender 
substratum of fact bulky volumes were vamped up by a literary 
hack. According to Quérard, whose catalogue of literary forgeries 
fills five goodly volumes, the ‘Mémoires de Constant’ were the 
production of six men, or rather of seven, if we reckon Constant 
himself, who, if he put pen to paper at all, assuredly wrote the 
smallest portion. It is needless to give their names, suffice it to 
say that Constant’s grain of wheat was buried in a bushel of 
chaff—imperial speeches and proclamations, narratives of cam- 
paigns, the pretended journal of one of Josephine’s ladies-in- 
waiting, and so forth. This audacious padding, whatever its 
temporary success, swamped the book for posterity, yet the small 
fraction relating to Napoleon’s habits and ways has the stamp of 
truth. It may, indeed, be objected that we cannot take the word 
of a man who connived ata fraud, but the standard of literary 
morality in France was then very low. Constant, moreover, was 
poor, for in 1831 he proffered his services to Louis Philippe, and 
he died in 1845 anything but rich. He yielded to the temptation 
of a sum of money, probably not very large, and followed the 
example of Bourrienne, if not of other old servants of Napoleon, 
who had accepted similar offers. No doubt the value of his 
testimony is thus lessened, but in 1830 he had no conceivable 
interest in misrepresenting his master’s character, and if the 
Constantiana are, on the whole, favourable to Napoleon, we may 
take them, not as a complete picture, but as one side of his 
nature. 

Napoleon, we are told, was dressed every morning by the valet 
in attendance. He did not don a single garment himself; 
eventually, however, he was induced to shave himself. It hap- 
pened in this wise. In 1803 the head valet, Hambard, pleaded 
ill-health as an excuse for not accompanying his master to 
Boulogne. ‘ Who is to shave me?” asked Napoleon, for Hambard 
had regularly discharged this duty. Hambard suggested Con- 
stant, who, foreseeing this emergency, had been diligently taking 
lessons on humbler chins, and had acquired proficiency. He had 
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no easy task, for Napoleon, while undergoing the operation, would 
talk, read the newspapers, and fidget in his chair, sometimes 
sitting as stiff as a statue, and declining to bend his head an inch. 
Great care was necessary to avoid cutting his face. Another 
peculiarity was that he insisted on one side being lathered and 
shaved before the other was touched. When Constant got free 
enough with him to venture on the step, he urged on Napoleon 
the desirability of his learning to shave, as he himself might 
be ill or absent, and Napoleon would not like to be operated 
on by a stranger. Napoleon was, with some difficulty, induced to 
try the experiment; but of course he experimented only on 
himself, and did not, therefore, acquire professional proficiency. 
Very clumsy at first, he gradually became tolerably expert. On 
one point, however, he was obstinate—he persisted in moving the 
razor downwards, instead of upwards, and occasional cuts were 
the consequence. 

While not lifting a finger to dress himself, Napoleon dispensed 
with assistance in undressing; but he flung his garments all over 
the room—his watch sometimes missing the table or bed at which 
it was aimed, and falling broken on the floor. As to dress, he 
despised dandies, never wore rings, and abominated scents, except 
eau de Cologne, with which he was often rubbed, and which was 
his specific for bruises. When coat-tails became shorter he stuck 
to the old fashion, until Constant got the tailor to shorten them 
by imperceptible gradations. He disliked tightly-fitting clothes, 
found a new hat uncomfortable—though lined with silk and 
wadding—and stuck to an old one as long as possible. He put on 
every morning a clean white waistcoat, with knee-breeches to 
match—he never wore trousers; but as he habitually wiped his 
pen on his breeches, after three or four washings they were done 
with, Constant denies, however, the common story of his keeping 
snuff loose in his waistcoat pocket; he always used a snuff-box, 
and though he frequently took a pinch, he simply held it to his 
nose, and then dropped all or nearly all on the floor. His snuff 
injured the carpet, not his waistcoat. Smoking he never tried 
but once. An Oriental ambassador had presented him with a 
chibouk. It was filled and lit for him, but he merely opened and 
shut his lips, instead of drawing. When at last he was induced 
to draw, the smoke went down his throat and came out at his 
nose. He felt queer for an hour, declaimed against the habit as 
fit only for lazy people, and never touched a pipe again. 

A pinch of snuff was not the sole kind of pinch in which 
Napoleon indulged. He was addicted to playfully pinching 
people’s ears, not merely the lobe as commonly stated, but the 
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whole ear, and sometimes both ears at once. The better tho 
humour he was in, the harder the grip. He also administered 
friendly slaps on the cheek, hard enough sometimes to cause 
the effect of a blush. As to demonstrations of anger, Constant 
never but once saw him strike. An undergroom had put on the 
wrong saddle, and Napoleon had no sooner mounted than the 
horse reared and threw him. The head-groom coming up at the 
moment, the Emperor gave him a lash in the face with his whip, 
but presently being told that the poor man deeply felt the 
humiliation, he sent for and soothed him, presenting him a few 
days afterwards with three thousand francs. He was not a 
graceful equestrian, and every horse he rode had to undergo a 
special training, that it might not resent lashes on the head or 
ears, fidgeting in the saddle, or being pulled up sharp while at 
full gallop. He once attempted driving, but had a mischance 
like Cromwell’s in Hyde Park. Putting the coachman behind as 
footman, he took the reins of his carriage, drawn by four horses 
which had just been presented to him by Antwerp. Josephine 
and his fellow-consul, Cambacéres, were in the carriage. The 
horses became ungovernable, and on reaching the park gates of 
St. Cloud, the carriage was dashed against the post. Josephine 
and Cambacéres escaped with slight bruises, but Napoleon was 
thrown on his face and fainted, though he recovered consciousness 
when picked up. In the evening (he had simply been rubbed 
with eau de Cologne) he laughed at the mishap, and especially at 
Cambacéres’ fright, but he acknowledged confidentially that he 
had never thought himself so near death. He ended by saying— 
or is this an embellishment ?—“ Render unto Cesar (this was the 
coachman’s name) the things which are Cesar’s—let him keep his 
whip, and let everybody stick to his trade.” Latterly he had 
always Arabian horses, and it is pleasant to hear that his favourite 
Styrie, after the Marengo campaign, passed the rest of its life in 
ease and luxury. He did not care for the chase, but hunted just 
enough to keep up royal traditions. Constant denies that he was 
ever wounded by a wild boar, as asserted in the Memorial de 
St. Helene. He did not shoulder his gun well, and never fired 
without blackening his arm, to which eau de Cologne had to be 
applied. 

Constant’s account of Napoleon as an equestrian, and of his 
negligence as to dress, is corroborated by William Brisbane of 
South Carolina, passages from whose diary appeared in Scribner's 
Magazine, May 1890. Brisbane says: 

* As soon as he (Napoleon) descended into the courtyard he mounted 
a handsome white steed, and immediately set off full gallop, inspecting 
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every corps, passing through the lines, and receiving petitions, a number 
of which were presented by the soldiers. He is a very bold rider, but 
not a very good, and certainly an ungraceful one. From his bad 
horsemanship (by improperly checking) he brought himself and horse 
to the ground. He then dismounted while the mud was washed off the 
poor animal, but he disdained changing his own dress, and appeared at 
the levee after the parade in his muddy uniform, where the Diplomatic 
Corps and a number of sprucely-attired strangers had the honour of 
being thus received by him.” 


Napoleon was no epicure. He usually drank nothing but 
diluted Chambertin, and was no judge of wine. He liked plain 
dishes—boiled or roast chicken, mutton-chops, grilled neck of 
mutton, haricot-beans, or lentils. His table manners were not 
very refined. He would use his finger in lieu of fork or spoon, 
and would dip his bread in the sauce, the dish being then passed 
round to guests who had to dispense with squeamishness. The 
bread had to be particularly good. He ate fast, quitting the 
table in twelve minutes, and leaving Josephine and the company 
to take their time. When he dined alone he commonly took 
only eight or ten minutes. Indigestion was the natural con- 
sequence of this speed, and he had sometimes to stretch himself 
at full length on the carpet till the pain abated. He detested 
physic and professed to disbelieve in it, a subject of playful 
discussion with his doctors. Constant never knew him obliged 
to keep his bed a whole day. He was very sensitive to cold, and 
had fires and warm beds nearly all the year. 

He liked the play and the opera, Corneille being his favourite 
dramatist. He sometimes read a new book, but if he disliked 
author or matter, would fling the volume into the fire. To speak 
too well of a foreign nation involved this penalty, and Constant 
alleges that he saw Madame de Stael’s Allemagne committed to 
the flames. If he found his valets reading novels in the ante- 
room while waiting for his going to bed, he would burn the books, 
telling them they should read something better. A valet once 
tried to snatch a volume from the fire, but the Emperor stopped 
him, saying, “ Let the rubbish burn, it is all it deserves.” 

When important news arrived in the middle of the night, 
Napoleon, on being waked up, had all his wits about him, and 
after transacting the business, would fall asleep again, but he had 
some restless nights in his Russian campaign. Constant protests 
that he was very considerate to his servants, and tells an anecdote 
in proof of it. He himself one night, waiting for his master’s 
return, fell asleep in the Emperor’s chair, with his elbows on the 
table. Napoleon after a while entered with Marshal Berthier. 
The latter was for rousing Constant. “ Let the poor fellow sleep,” 
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said the Emperor, “ he has been kept up I don’t know how many 
nights.” There being no other chair, Napoleon sat down on the 
edge of the bed and conversed with Berthier. After a time, 
wanting to refer to a map on which Constant’s elbow was resting, 
he gently drew it away, but this awoke the valet, who began 
apologising, but the Emperor, smiling, said, “ Monsieur Constant, 
I am sorry to have disturbed you, pray excuse me.” 

How was it that Constant did not accompany so kind a master 
to Elba? He was blamed for it, but his version is this. He had 
agreed to go, and Napoleon gave him one hundred thousand 
francs, bidding him bury the money in his small farm near 
Fontainebleau, that it might serve for his family. A few days 
afterwards General Bertrand told him the Emperor had found 
his accounts one hundred thousand francs short. Constant 
explained what had passed, but Bertrand came back with a 
message that the Emperor had no recollection of giving him a 
present. Constant thereupon went and dug up the money, 
finding it after some difficulty and in terror lest it should have 
been stolen. Bertrand took the money, but Constant was so 
chagrined at the Emperor having allowed Bertrand to think he 
had embezzled the sum, that he sent word to the Emperor that 
he should not accompany him. Napoleon sent a message, wishing 
him to go, and offering him three hundred thousand frances, but 
Constant was obstinate, though no sooner had his master started, 
than he repented staying behind. Constant adds that the 
Emperor was not offended, for on returning from Elba, looking 
over the pension list and seeing Constant’s name, he said he had 
done well to remain in France, and he ordered his pension to be 
increased. Constant was not summoned to Paris during the 
Hundred Days, and never saw Napoleon again. Whether we 
accept this version or not, it is a pitiful ending to fifteen years’ 
constant intercourse. It seems quite possible that Napoleon, in 
the tumult of reflections on his fall, had forgotten the gift made 
to an old servant whose comparative poverty tends to confirm his 
asseverations that he never accepted bribes. Constant died in 
obscurity in 1845, 
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“e 


Io mi son un che, quando 
Amore spira, noto; ed a quel modo 
Ch’ ei detta dentro, vo significando.” 


—Purg., canto xxiv. 


“My father was only a clodhopper,” said a girl, who came to offer 
herself as a servant. It was said deprecatingly, and no doubt the 
dictionaries will tell you that ‘“ clodhopper ” means dolt or blockhead. 
But the girl did not mean that—she simply meant that her father 
“worked on the land,” to use a country phrase ; and that this she 
thought, or rather, she expected others would think, was a poor sort 
of vocation. 

How much, in fact, has been said about the degradation of the 
English labourer! How stupid he has been supposed to be; how 
devoid of fine. feeling, how besotted, how limited! “Hodge,” he is 
called ; Ido not know why. Nor doI know why the artisans, who 
are shy of sitting next to him in the public-house, have given him the 
marine-sounding name of “ Jack.” 

Now that he has a vote no end of pretty things are said to him; 
but till yesterday there did seem to be a settled idea that the fact of 
working on the land, apart from all contingent circumstances, must 
make a mana fool. Yet what labour is like to this? What other 
toil brings the toiler face to face with Nature, teaches him the beauti- 
ful wisdom of the fields, the earth- -poem of the seasons—the seed-sowing 
in the white dawns of spring, the grain-harvesting in the red sunsets 
of autumn, the mowing of the flowery hay, the hoeing of the 
heavenly scented beans. What variety there is in this, compared, 
for instance, with the thraldom of the slave, who while he lives must 
make pin-heads, or of that other slave who writes the addresses of 
envelopes through the livelong summer day ! 

My notes belong to a village not fifty miles from London, in a 
part of the country where Man is considered particularly uninteresting, 
and Nature is pronounced irremediably ugly. But I have not yet 
found that part of the world where man is not full of interest, and 
where Nature, if there be any left of her, is not full of beauty. As for 
* Nature, one must sometimes seck a little for her beauty; it may not 

lie quite by the door. Who seeks, however, will find. Go alone 
into the fields in May. In your garden there is the untidiness of 
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things “in a state of becoming.” The growth of cow-parsley 


distracts the gardener, the trees killed last winter by the hard frost 
show now first their death in the midst of the coming life; it is yet 
too cold to sit down. Altogether, satisfaction is hardly your mood 
there. In the road the east wind catches you, and the market carts 
stir the dust. Things look ugly and commonplace. But strike off 
into the higher lying fields, away from the clatter of traffic, quite 
lonely, in fact, and yet multitudinous! A high hedge, just about to 
show whitethorn blossoms, screens you here from the wind; it is 
summer, with only the expectancy of spring. I am in a wheat-field ; 
the horizon is far away stretching round the sky-line of a country 
which already looks green rather than brown. Everywhere there is 
movement and there is sound. The moss of the hedge rustles, a 
little mouse looks out curiously at you. The twigs tremble; a bird 
flies through them on the enormous business of nest-building. On 
a heap of stones, a small frog leaps, and then stands still. Here and 
there a dog-violet, large and open-eyed ; a piece of yellow broom; a 
primrose or cowslip; a daisy with deep red edges, one of those 
geniuses of daisy kind which come, every now and then, in a family— 
who knows why? Above sing larks innumerable ; a startled part- 
ridge scuds over the young corn; a small brown bird sings loudly, 
flying from top to top of the whitethorn bushes; a large peacock 
butterfly keeps still, open-winged, on the ground; a humble-bee 
bustles in and out, believing firmly that all nature is prepared asa 
framework to his importance ; the ecstasy of renewal pervades even 
the smallest leaf, the commonest weed. 

This is what I saw on May 12. 

The winter before had been a hard one, at least it had been visited 
by one of those cold “ snaps,” as they say in Canada, which make us 
nowadays remember a winter as cold, though before and after there 
was nothing but moisture and scirocco, and a higher temperature 
than you find on the Genoese Riviera. This is the last “method” 
of an always remarkable climate. It has its advantages; the old 
people have their good time of it in the mildness and moisture, and 
the young get a week or two of skating, sliding, snow-balling and 
paradisiacal bliss generally. But it goes badly with the tenderer 
plants and trees, that cannot go indoors and sit by the fire during 
the cold spell, as the old folks do ; and which the long sustained warmth 
has rendered unprepared to meet the enemy—frost. A curious thing 
was noticed. In the middle of the new year’s night the weather 
changed from mild to intense cold; and those who were out abroad 
observed that the evergreen shrubs, laurel, arbutus, bay—gave forth 
a strong aromatic: fragrance. All these shrubs were killed that 
night to the roots. 
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Then came the great: snowstorm, and here is what happened in it. 

A little boy of eight years old was sent from the market town to 
the village on an errand. “ Hold this up to your eyes, then you 
won’t feel the snow so much,” said his mother, giving him a muff. 

So off he trudged; the snow thickened, the wind blew harder and 
harder, but he held the muff up to his eyes and away he went. 

Oh! the pity of it!—with the drift driving along, so the whole 
force of the snow swept laterally over the earth, and with the muff 
over his eyes, the child took the wrong turning; instead of going 
into the village, he struck out into the lanes, some feet deep in snow 
already. Coming to a lonely cottage, he asked where he was, and 
the woman told him, as she thought, how to take a lane which would 
lead him back to the town whence he had started. “Go back to 
where there is a sign-post with no writing on it, and then turn 
to the right.” This the child did; but alas! he took not only that, 
but the next turning again to the right, and this led into miles on 
miles of fields, close by woods all shivering and quaking in the storm, 
over rough ground, now deeply covered with snow. 

So the child wandered on and on; what sustained him in the 
tourmente and growing darkness? How was it that he did not sit 
down and cry himself into a sleep that would surely have been a 
last one ? 

But no; on he went, impelled by instinct, guarded by angelic 
companions if you will; on he went till at last a woman looking out 
at the storm, from a cottage set in the corner of a field, saw the 
small figure moving; she called, and the child came. This time 
there was no question of sending it off on further goose-chases ; the 
poor little limbs could scarcely have gone further—soaked up to the 
thighs, trembling with exhaustion, the blurred eyes wet with tears 
almost turned to tiny icicles. Such was the lamentable little being 
whom the good woman warmed and fed and cheered and brought 
back to life again. 

Meanwhile in the town where his home was and the village 
whither he was bound, the child lost in the snow was the talk of all 
that night and all the next morning, and “no hope” was the 
universal cry. Hope came, however, and the child ‘too; over the 
roads, despite the five feet of drift along the hedgerows and the two 
feet of solid snow across the horsepath (that day letters never 
arrived), the child, guided by kind hands, came safe back, none the 
worse for his adventure. 

The poor are full of sympathy among themselves, and of help 
where they can give it. It comes quite natural to a poor woman to 
sit up the night with a sick neighbour, and perhaps that one night 
is repeated over again till the sleep of a week or a fortnight be 
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given, cheerfully and without expectation of reward. They are 
wonderfully generous, too, with their money. If there is a collection 
for any sufferers, native or beyond the sea, there is not a poor 
labourer, not a poor old woman who lives on two shillings a week, 
but will give, and be hurt and offended if passed over and not asked 
to give. ‘The pence of the poor mount up,” said the churchwarden 
as he counted the multitude of heavy coins and checked the total. 
Yes, surely, they mount up even to Heaven. 

The country poor give largely to beggars. It would be better if 
they did not, but how are they to weigh the arguments of the 
Charity Organisation Society? I suspect that the beggar and the 
itinerant performer have a peculiar fascination for the stay-at-home 
poor. They have seen the world and known its ways. Sometimes 
a beggar who moves in a certain orbit, and may be expected at a 
certain date, is looked out for with almost anxiety. There was an 
old Dane in a long red shirt who used to come once a year. 
He had lived this life for forty or fifty years, having somehow 
drifted into England in the great war. I asked him on his last 
visit (death no doubt prevented his returning) whether he had for- 
gotten Danish. “Can you forget what your mother taught you?” 
said he. 

Most young people with a little imagination have wished at one 
time or another to “take to the road.” But the wish remains 
barren of action—our “scholar gipsies” do no more than go upon a 
walking tour, or if they try to do more their distracted families set 
the police after them. Those who fall into vagrancy from a higher 
sphere hardly do it by choice in these days. Among wanderers I 
have met with some in whom traces of better breeding seemed to 
bear out the story they told me—not at first, but after some footing 
of confidence had been established. There was a man named Dillon, 
a violin player; a sad bad subject, I fear, but not without talent and 
marks of a once different way of life. Then there was a fair-woman 
with two delicate-looking children ; her horse died, and she could 
not move away. Her husband, who was dead, had, she said, lost all 
by marrying her, a poor waif, but fair once, and by degrees had sunk 
to her condition. It was a miserable little story. 

Talking of fair-people reminds me of how the fair-company once 
refrained from sounding the whistle of the whirligoround—the 
most hideous and powerful attraction in their programme—because 
a poor woman lay dying in a house near by. Some wise persons had 
prophesied that it would need all the terrors of the law to induce 
them to forego this abominable privilege ; but they were asked kindly, 
and yielded at once, the head man’s glum looks brightening into 
something like a smile when the petitioner (who had, as it were, 
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“gone bail ” in advance for his good behaviour) remarked at parting, 
“T was sure you would act like a gentleman!” 

Of gipsies the poor have an instinctive distrust, and they, on their 
part, keep themselves separate, and avoid familiarity. I remember a 
family of rich gipsies with whom I was on friendly terms. The man 
was a horse-dealer, and, as I heard later, had £2000 in the county 
bank. I used to visit their house-on-wheels, and take toys and 
ribbons to the children, and at last I persuaded the mother to send 
two of these children to school. Very soon after the concession had 
been made, the party moved off most unexpectedly. I had reason to 
think that their departure was due to the fact that, though they were 
politely unwilling to refuse to do as I asked, they could not ‘bring them- 
selves to allow their children longer to associate with the little gorgios. 

Gipsies are curiously particular about water. A gipsy boy scooped 
out some water from a roadside pool, which supplied a neighbouring 
cottage. He had hardly tasted it when he flung it from him, saying, 
“That’s not fit to drink.” “ Not fit to drink? Why, that’s splendid 
water!” came the indignant voice of one of the cottagers from over 
the hedge. As I happened to know that on market day all the dogs 
take a bath in that pool, my private impressions were rather in favour 
of the gipsy’s judgment. 

An open hand for giving means commonly an open hand for 
spending ; and it has been said a hundred thousand times, in all the 
keys of righteous wrath, that the English poor are the most spend- 
thrift in the world. It was a rash thing—this severity on them for 
not saving when they had barely enough to keep the breath in their 
bodies; and now that they have something more, the clubs and 
friendly societies (and even the swindling societies that have robbed 
thousands from the poor man’s pocket) do not tell a tale of utter 
improvidence. But it is true that the poorest English have certain 
grand and lofty ideas which are not very consistent with thrift. 
Sometimes this instinct leads them profitably to reject rubbish which 
would be costly in the long run ; but oftener it is the cause of useless 
waste. Take coals, for instance. For a cottager, what good is there 
in the choice of the dearest kind, whose only merit is the particularly 
bright flame which rich people like to see in their drawing-rooms ? 
Yet a poor woman said to me loftily, “I ordered a quarter of a 
hundred of coals for my son Joe. ‘Never mind the extra shilling,’ 
says 1; ‘let them be of the best !’” 

It is true that the girls who work at the factory (there is a large 
factory in the village I mean)—it is true that these girls, instead of 
sticking to the celebrated shawl and clogs with which Mr. Oscar 
Wilde credits the Lancashire mill-hands, adopt the very latest 


fashions, to the weekly emptying ont of their purses. I wore a shawl 
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and clogs all one winter, but I did not see that my example was 
followed. What is noticeable is, that whereas the dress of the factory 
girls some years ago suggested nothing but vulgar imitation and 
bad taste, in these last years the effect produced is distinctly pretty 
and becoming. This comes partly from the generally more artistic 
style of dress (now perhaps doomed to retrogression), and partly from 
the improved individual taste of the wearers. Ifa sketch could be 
made of a bevy of girls, such as I have seen playing “Jenny Jones” 
on the lawn, it would be a thing of beauty for all time. For beauty 
is common among these young girls and children. Often have I 
wished that I had the portrait gift, and could perpetuate their fresh 
faces, in which (and this strikes any one accustomed to foreign 
populations) there is the widest diversity of type, from the character- 
istic angel-beauty of the English child, to the solemn eyes and olive 
tint of Murillo’s Virgins. The dark Gainsborough hat, or white 
straw, tufted with may or apple-blossom, the well-made white alpaca 
or deep red gown, with ruffles of fresh lace at the neck and sleeves, 
set off natural advantages, and would go to complete my picture. 

“But then the cost!” Yes, as I have said, there is the cost. 
The girls go to the market-town regularly on Saturday, and spend 
chief part of their earnings in supporting the dozen linendrapers. 
What these earnings amount to (it depends on the amount of work 
got through) they never tell any one, not even their parents. It is 
an established rule, and a bad one. 

The married women spend much less on themselves, even when, as 
is often the case, they have their own separate earnings. But they 
make up for it by dressing their children like little princesses. I 
proposed to give a poor woman a dozen pairs of new white stockings, 
but refrained, when she told me that her children would not go to 
school in any but black stockings—if they did they would be made a 
laughing-stock. 

With improved taste, there is a marked diminishment of the 
demand for merely gaudy and worthless finery ; nor does finery when 
worn by their “betters” inspire the poor with admiration, any more 
than a display of wealth inspires them with respect. “There goes,” 
said an old master mason, pointing to one of these betters, who was 
addicted to decided colours—“ there goes just the ridicklest of them 
all!” Nor do the dowdiest clothes lessen the respect given by the 
poor when they think fit. The wearer of the shawl and clogs took 
refuge during a thunderstorm in the cottage of an old deaf woman, 
who might:be called a peasant, as she had a little farm of her own, 
‘Are you So-and-so’s daughter?” she asked. Then, on receiving 
an affirmative nod, “Oh! I thought you were: I have seen you 
standing by the pond looking at the ducks—so like a lady!” This 
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good old soul said that she went to church sometimes, though she 
could not hear, “ because it drives away worldly thoughts.”* 

A little boy comes home with a fine story. “Ok! I’ve seen such 
alady! She had a feather on one side of her hat, and a flower to 
the other !” 

“Then,” said his little sister, “she never was a real lady, for a 
real lady would never wear feathers and flowers at the same time!” 

These children are as poor as any in the place, but they have 
original minds. There is a family of about half-a-dozen of them. 
One night the youngest was dreadfully sick, probably the result of 
eating something unwholesome. Suddenly he said, “Shall I die, 
mother ? ” 

“No, dear, not now,” was the answer. 

“ All right!” he cried, with the utmost cheerfulness. 

The youngest but one (aged four) is particularly proud of his 
bows. Once, seizing vigorously his hair, he pulled his head down 
nearly to the ground to the spiritual head of the parish, who, 
amused by the exhibition, gave him a halfpenny. Some time after 
the same child saw his elder brother (eleven) touching his hat to the 
donor of the halfpenny. He was filled with contempt for the miser- 
able insufficiency of the salute, and going up to his brother, he said 
grandly, ‘‘ You'll never make a ha’penny boo!” 

All the children were going to be sent to witness a diorama of 
“the heavenly bodies as seen through the telescope.” They were 
firmly convinced that they were going to see heaven. Little Fred 
said he was sure he should like it, for he did love his Father in 
Heaven! He also said, “I wonder if I shall see my little sister ; if I 
do, I shall not know her, as she died before I was born.” Eliza, who 
took the place of the “little sister” (also an Eliza), corrected him 
saying: “We are not going to see the angels, but only the place 
where they live.” A little conjuring was thrown in, for the enter- 
tainment of the younger children. A boy brought in a pig’s head 
on a platter; the boy’s head was then apparently cut off and 
appeared on the platter, whilst the pig’s head took its place on the 
boy’s shoulders. The result of this on Freddie was lamentable. 
The next day he said resolutely: “I don’t want to go to heaven, 
“cause if I do my head will be cut off !” 

The grave verdict of a sceptic of thirteen on the same performance 

* Writing this down, puts me in mind of the following anecdote. One 
day, after hearing a flowery sermon, interlarded with Latin, ‘delivered in 
the Cathedral at Chioggia, a gentleman asked a poor old woman who had 
listened with rapt aitention: “And what have you understood, my good 
woman?” She answered-in her Venetian dialect : “ Nod capi gnente Sior, 


gnente, ma l’ anima gode!” (“I understood nothing, sir, nothing; but it 
coes good to the soul !”) 
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was that “The man said things which were almost impossible to 
believe.” 

Harry, Freddie’s eldest brother, works at the wheelwright’s, and is 
chiefly employed in making coffins. His trade keeps him from sleep 
at nights, because he who makes the coffin carries it home, and 
becomes a witness to agonising scenes. 

What a convenient theory it is (one which we all share more or 
less), that those who have to work with their hands are doing just 
what they like best—that they have no feelings, no preferences, no 
aspirations to be wounded, chafed, and smothered by the daily toil 
which falls, all unchosen for the most part, to their lot. 

I knew of a young lad, the son of a prosperous butcher, a gentle- 
mannered youth, who so loathed his trade that he could not eat or 
sleep, and yet from the same gentleness of character, knew not how 
to stand up and face the displeasure of father and friends by striking 
out a path for himself. 

As an instance of feelings that needed no blunting, I may quote the 
remark of a worthy woman: “ My sons are so fond of animals; they 
are allus a-feeding, a-driving, or a-killing of them.” 

There is a man who keeps pigs and kills other people’s pigs. He 
is the father of three very dear little girls, and once, when there was 
one pig of a litter which was so small, and miserable looking, that no 
one thought it could live, he said to the children: “ You may have 
that thing for your own if you like to try and rear it.” So the 
children adopted the little pig, and wrapped it in flannel and put it 
by the fire, and fed it and nursed it, and there was never such a 
petted pig before. It began to live, after all, and when it could run 
about, it followed the children everywhere. Emma, the eldest, said, 
“Our pig is as clever as any dog!” But there came a day when 
the man said: “That pig has grown as fine a pig as you could care 
to see; it is perfectly ridiculous to keep it any longer ;” and forget- 
ing all about having made a gift of it, he sold it for ten shillings, 
which he kept himself. 

A year after, the man who had bought the pig, brought it to the 
man who had sold it—to be killed. 

Oh! the agony of the children! Their own pig, come home, for 
this. 

The two youngest went to school that day, but Emma, the eldest, 
had done with school-going. She rushed to her room and hid her 
head in the bed-clothes not to hear the last cries of the poor victim, 
and all the day she wept. 

Shall any one mock the tears shed for only a pig? Shall any one 
smile at a child’s first desperate grief for a lost pet—that first grief on 
which the whole world-woe comes down with one fell crash : the 
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powerlessness of love to shield the loved object, the inexorableness of 
death, the pain of parting; the discovery of the shadow, made all at 
once and once for all? At that first shock the flower-and-bird 
life of every child ends, and there begins the human life of man or 
woman. 

There break out, now and then, signs of incipient art. There was 
a man in the village who had a gift for painting. I did not know 
him—he was before my time —but I have seen a little picture of his, 
of two children clinging to the back of a rough pony, which if not 
quite correctly drawn, has yet a motion, a life in it, that some R.A.’s 
might envy. The man ended miserably ; took to drinking, I think, 
and could hardly eke out a livelihood by sorry sign-painting. Too 
often uncommon gifts among the poor are at best don fatali : leading 
those who possess them, and who have no power to cultivate them, to 
unrest and dissatisfaction with their surroundings. 

The blacksmith writes poetry, and not very bad poetry either. 
One family have been known for a couple of generations as “ musical.” 
The father plays the fiddle; the mother had a fine voice; the 
eldest daughter, a sweetly pretty girl of nine or ten, was found 
playing tunes on her win cushion : she had arranged the pins in rows 
like a key-board, and pulled them in and out according to the notes 
she wished to strike. Now she is being taught to play the piano, to 
her great joy. 

The strong unconscious passion of the lives of the poor men, is 
love of work. What they feel most bitterly when the inevitable 
“rheumatics” creep up from the toes to the ankles, from the ankles 
to the knees, from the knees to the hips, till there is nothing left to 
do but to sit in the chair and wait for the last travel—is that they 
can work no more. “I would give all I have,” said an old nursery 
gardener who had amassed a little wealth, “to be able to do a good 
day’s work.” One man broke a blood-vessel in the hay-field ; in two 
hours he was back mowing, and mowed till bed-time, when he lay 
down not to rise for many a day. 

Sadder still than loss of work from illness or old age, is its loss to 
the still able-bodied man from economic changes which may have 
brought gain to the community but which of a certainty have pressed 
hard on the individual. In the country there were once so many little 
industries which could be pursued at home, employing thus the hands 
of those who were unfit for field labour. Now there are none. I 
knew a man who was a friend of mine, for he had sold me rabbits 
when I was a child; he was a good old man, in a dim, muddle- 
headed way, but his neighbours thought ill of him, and the farmers 
especially—who knows that he had not done a little poaching in his 
time? He followed the trade of a shoemaker, and this, for so long 
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as he could sit at his last, seemed to promise a maintenance for 
himself, his old wife, and his orphan grandchild. But fashions in 
shoes changed ; there was some new method in cobbling—I never 
quite understood what—which he could not master. All the village 
customers left him and went to buy ready-made shoes at the market 
town. The thing weighed on his spirits, and he talked of putting an 
end to his life. He was asked not to do it by one who was kind to 
him, and whom he liked; but this friend went abroad one autumn, 
and the old man took the opportunity of hanging himself on a tree in 
his garden. 

The grandchild had lost her parents, of consumption, when she 
was a baby. She used to bring me flowers ; wonderful were those 
nosegays brought weekly by her, and the other children! Such 
magnificence of iris, and kingeups, and water-lilies, and red poppies, 
and ragged robins! Such sweetness of violets and cowslips, and 
honeysuckle! Each child had her own way of arranging the flowers, 
so by the nosegay I knew the child before hearing her name. The 
old man’s grandchild rather looked down on wild flowers; cabbage 
rose and white pink, southern-wood and rosemary were her offerings. 
She is in service now; the other day she wrote to me: “I love you, 
and take my best love from me. I write this short note to let you 
know that I love you and often think about you.” 

Village life is not wanting in tragedies. There was a poor woman 
whose son had gone a good deal to the bad, and having been sent to 
jail, committed suicide before his trial. His mother, till she died, 
was tormented by the thought of that act, which seemed fraught 
with evil and terror to her simple mind. No kindly counsel could 
quiet her sorrow. She carried it to the grave. This accusation out 
of her own soul, of him who had been the light of her eyes, while the 
world forgot or excused, perhaps had in it as tragic elements as the 
mother’s revolt against the world’s justice in Rizpah. 

One common form of village tragedy, passive, yet full of pain, is 
the disappearance of sons, husbands, fathers, who go to foreign lands, 
and are heard of no more. Many of them no doubt are not heard of, 
because they do not wish to be. Some go away, and die. An old 
woman told me often of how she had dreamt of the deaths of three of 
her sons; one had died in Birmingham, another in India: of these 
two later news had confirmed her dreams. But of the third, he whom 
she had seen surrounded by great waters, she had never heard ; she 
was convinced, nevertheless, that he had been drowned. She wasa 
hard-headed old soul in other respects, and of queenly manners ; 
when she rose to greet you, she seemed to be conferring a regal 
favour. She had a severe opinion of gossip. Of a curate who had 
not won her good graces, she said: “He spoke to me of my neigh- 
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bours when I wished to hear of my soul.” She was a keen theologian. 
“In the book you lent me,” she remarked, “it is said, ‘So-and-so 
went to heaven.’ Surely none may go to heaven before the last 
day!” She kept her poor house as tidy as her own irreproachable 
white caps, and had an instinctive shrinking from any one who sought 
to interfere, even on the plea of giving help. When she sickened in 
her last illness, she was eighty-three or four. She refused to send 
for a doctor, saying: “If anybody thinks Iam going to make my 
stomach an apothecary’s shop, he will find out his mistake.” I saw 
her as she was dying; she had lain in a sort of coma, from which it 
was not thought she would revive. But when I came in, she roused 
herself, because perhaps she had been fond of me ever since I was a 
child ; and when we were alone, she poured into my ears in the most 
collected way her grievances against the woman hired in these last 
days to attend her, who, she was sure, was upsetting everything in 
the house, and whom she suspected of abstracting a dole of tea. “I 
pray the Lord to take me out of this troublesome world,” she wound 
up, and next day she was taken out of it. 

The good manners of the old English poor are for ever to be 
admired. The old woman who dearly longs to see the girl, now 
come back as a married woman, whom she had always known and 
eared for, will yet not be guilty of the fashionable vice of staring in 
order to gratify her wish. “I did so want to see her, and I knew 
she was in church,” said this self-respecting old lady of over eighty 
years ; “but I did not like to look as I passed her.” 

What good English they talk, most of them! There are a few 
mistakes, a few w’s for v’s; but on the whole, how pure, how 
expressive, their speech! How plainly has it profited by that 
English Book which has been their sole literature these three 
centuries. 

It almost startles one to hear some such perfectly cultivated 
phrase as—“ She kept her intellectual faculties to the last,” said by 
a poor old bell-ringer of his wife. Or again one hears some curiously 
luminous idea like that enunciated by a poor widow who worked at 
stone-picking and other callings to support a lot of orphans, when 
she said to me, “ My children are backward in writing and reading, 
but they get on better at their sums; they seem to find more poetry in 
that.” Here was the exact contrary of what one would have expected 
an uneducated person to say; I should have thought it had needed 
a Professor Clifford to see embryo poetry in the multiplication table ! 

Speaking of sums; a very old man, Joe Edes by name, was 
discovered one day calmly working out a sum in long division for 


his amusement. What a gentlemanly, I had almost said, a scholarly 
diversion ! 
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I am afraid the school exercises now in use, with their long French 
and Latin words, will not improve the English of the rising genera- 
tion, who, for the rest, have their hands full of all sorts of printed 
rubbish to take the place of the unique Book—penny dreadfuls by 
the cart-load, and the ‘Illustrated Police News,’ which furnishes 
murderers for the four walls of many a cottage parlour. Now that 
all can read and all are hungry to devour whatever is offered to them, 
what is needed is, to have the country not only stocked, but flooded 
with good cheap literature. Some people may say in despair that 
the people doa’t like good literature; but that remains to be proved. 
What is unquestionable is that certain things are adapted to their 
stage of mental growth, and certain things are not. Offer them all 
that is good, fresh, and clean, and let them choose. Their choice, 
perhaps, will surprise us. Bertha, who was my nursemaid, liked of 
all things in literature those brief translations by Longfellow from 
Dante’s description of Beatrice, which were published among his 
shorter poems, before the issue of the complete version of the 
‘ Divina Commedia.’ 

The poor like the objective, the direct; they like a man to be sure 
of what he thinks and believes, and not to be suspended in a nebulous 
lustre of half perceptions. They like a plain, outspoken man. 
They are outspoken themselves—a little too much so. It pains one 
to hear the way they speak before their invalids. A poor person is 
never so happy as when he can say—“‘ Oh! you do look bad.” “She 
makes me think of her poor sister; she’s going just the same, and 
my husband’s family went that way too; there are six of them lie in 
your churchyard, and all along of the decline.” This speech is 
delivered in presence of the little daughter of fourteen, who perhaps 
has only as yet just a red patch on her cheek to give ground for this 
ruthless condemnation. 

I have wondered the effect such speeches have on those to whom 
they relate. It may be that generally they produce no effect at all. 
Sometimes the sick contemplate their end with a prosaic stoicism 
which almost takes away one’s breath. A carpenter (he rose to be a 
master builder, and had a passion for old violins) went to see 
a Quaker friend of his on his death-bed. “ Now you’re here, William,” 
said the sick man, “just measure me for my coffin; I shall be gone in 
a day or two, and it will save no end of trouble.” William said he 
had never done such a thing, and in fact declined. The man died 
in two days. 

Occasionally, however, I have noticed extreme sensitiveness. At 
the cottage hospital a young girl dying of consumption cried for two 
days, because one of the patients had begun talking about an out- 
house used as a mortuary by the name of “the dead-house.” “I do 
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not want to be put in the dead-house!” she said weeping. Dear, 
tender-hearted, little Nellie! Well I remember her bright, eager 
face. Hers was one of how many lives I have seen cut off by the 
same fatal illness—lives, pure and sweet, of the flower of village girl- 
hood, which, when they draw near their close, seem not to enter into 
gloom, but rather to receive the effulgence of a spiritualised glory, as 
of a calm sunset. 

If gipsies are particular about water, the labouring man is 
particular about bread. It is a fine thing for the English labourer 
that he alone among workers eats the best bread. There is good 
bread for the rich everywhere, but what is the bread of the poor ? 
Where else would the cottage woman deem it the most exquisite 
compliment she can pay the lady of the big house, to offer her a loaf 
of her own making? In Germany, where the peasant shares his 
black hunch with his horse? In Italy, where the unsalted, half mixed 
bread, sold to the poor, is so unpalatable that they fall back on the 
unwholesome monotony of polenta? The English have one or two 
superstitions about their bread. That which is baked on Good 
Friday is warranted to keep good through the year. A woman used 
to send me a Good Friday “twist” every year, and it certainly 
never turned mouldy, but I cannot positively assert that a plain, 
Monday cake would not have kept as well. 

The children grow up and thrive on this excellent bread, with a 
little jam or treacle, or butter to embellish it. Not long since a 
baby girl of two was asked, “ Where’s little sister?” “ At ’chool.” 
“And where’s tall sister?” “Working for butter.” “What?” 
“ Working for butter.” ‘She means,” said the mother, coming to 
the rescue, “ working for bread and butter, but she forgets the bread.” 

Good Friday is a day chosen for various little private tasks. 
There is no harm in getting through a stroke of work when you 
have come home from church. A woman announced that on that 
day her husband would lay the first stone of the pigstye. This 
pigstye was the chdteau en Espagne of all the family. It was to be 
erected out of the savings of the good woman who had done a little 
charing that winter. ‘“ When you come along the fields,” she said, 
her eyes sparkling with enthusiasm, “ you will see it!” Aye, and 
sight will not be the only sense to which it appeals. 

Every village has its hunchback. In this instance he was a poor 
half-witted creature, the butt of the village ragamuffins, gamins and 
gamines. Physically he was extremely strong, but he was mentally 
disqualified from working three days together. He went to prison 
and not to church. A young lady showed him some kindness—she 
sent him on errands, and then he earned a few pence ; but in general 
she did not give him money—the kindness was of another sort: kind 
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words, kind looks. I can see the two now, the last time they met; 
it was by the side of the little river, the hunchback was trying to 
catch a roach or a carp. By this hideous type, in its rags and dirt, 
stood the fair slight form in a close-fitting black dress, with golden 
hair a little disarranged by the wind. Round about the yellow flags 
were in flower. What they said I do not know; perhaps she spoke 
of a hereafter where there would be no misshapen ones, no rags, no 
scofling boys. Some weeks later, and this sweet saint had entered 
her novitiate ina French convent. And till the hunchback broke 
his neck falling through a trap-door, he would always ask after her, 
saying shyly, as if to himself: “ She was good to me.” 

The poor, especially the poorest of the poor, resent anything which 
seems like taking a liberty with them. They hate condescension. | 
innocently said to one woman, the wife of a terrible mauvais sujet, 
that her son looked a nice, honest lad. ‘Oh! he’s very honest—J 
can answer for that,’ she answered ; “let us say that he looks the 
picture of health!” It would have been impossible to suggest in a 
more polite but impressive way that it was no business of mine to 
pass judgment on the moral qualities of her offspring. 

The main, I had almost said the sole, consideration in peasant 
marriages abroad, is the dowry. The marriages of the English poor 
may be improvident, but at least they are supremely disinterested. 
There occur cases which have quite as much romance in them as 
most three volumes. The plainest girl in the village was betrothed 
to a young man whom she would not marry while her aged, paralysed 
mother had need of her. The young man waited ten years, and 
then he went away. The village pitied the girl all the more when in 
one year more the mother died, and she was free from her self- 
imposed charge. Of course the lover would never be heard of again, 
it was said; and the girl, poor thing, always plain, was so uncom- 
promisingly ugly now! But to the amazement of all, the lover came 
back one day from India with a nice little sum in his pocket, and 
forthwith married his plain betrothed, with whom he set up in a little 
shop, which I believe is doing well. 

This is the story of a long courtship ; as an ending, I will give the 
story of a short one. At the marriage of her brother, there was no 
one to walk to church with Agnes, so her mother sent across to the 
small farm by the river, to ask if the young man there wouldn’t mind 
obliging. The young man comes and succumbs. Soon after he takes 
lodgings with the mother; there are so many children and so few 
rooms at home. Now various signs appear—a root of hepatica, 
then a deep red auricula, then various wall-flowers ; later, a black- 
bird in acage. Agnes thinks of going back into service, but here the 
voleano bursts: Fred says, No, no, he cannot bear it. So little 
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demure, staid Agnes agrees to marry right off at once. Fred’s 
father, a small tenant, worse off than the common labourer, is none 
too pleased ; how should he be at such a harumscarum boy-and-girl 
business? It is June; Agnes had just completed her seventeenth 
year. As for Fred, Agnes’s mother said apologetically, ‘‘ He isn’t so 
very young—he’s gone eighteen.” 

About this time I made his acquaintance. Going into the cottage 
I saw a lad with boyish looks, and the mother told me, “That's 


Agnes’s companion.” <“‘ Well,” said I, “ you are a very lucky young 
man to have got Agnes to say she will marry you; you ought to 
think yourself uncommonly fortunate.” ‘That I do,” he said in his 


girl’s voice; it was a tremendous effort to thus far overcome his 
bashfulness, and he covered his face with his hands to hide the con- 
fusion it cost him. 

Poor Fred! his parents had given him no “larnin’.” He had 
tried, by attending an evening school, to remedy the shortcoming, 
but the result was that, though he could write fairly well, he could 
not read—a curious but not unfrequent state of things. 

One day an indescribable topsy-turvydom is visible in the cottage ; 
the dust of ages is disturbed, the blackbird is put into a new cage ; 
at last chaos turns to order; all is spruce, spick and span. The 
wedding is for to-morrow. 

“Is Lizzie to go?” Lizzie being the comical, demonstrative 
sister of the staid Agnes, 

“Oh, no! she’s rather too young; don’t you think so?” 

Till then I did not know that among the English poor the notion 
prevailed that children were out of place at a wedding; a notion 
rooted among all classes on the Continent, where our baby-brides- 
maids would create the strangest impression. I did not make 
matters worse by asking if the mother herself was to be of the bridal 
party. Parents are not present at their children’s weddings—a relic 
to my mind of the times when the bridegroom carried off his bride 
without asking anybody’s consent. Kingsley, in ‘ Yeast,’ mentions 
this parental abstention, signalling it as a mark of the extreme 
misery of the district he describes ; but this is certainly a misreading 
of its drift. 

At six o'clock on the morning after the wedding, those who are 
looking out of their windows into the midsummer air, see the young 
couple run down the hill to the bridge, hand in hand, like happy 
children; he to his work in the builder’s yard, she to hers at the 
factory. 

Next year a child is born, and then the little, so little child, dies. 
The news was taken to the young father in the workyard by a work- 
man who lived next door to his cottage. “Mr. Strait was very kind 
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about it,” said Lizzie, my informant: “he did not tell him with all 
the others there. He said, ‘ I’ve got something to say to you; ’ and 
then when he was outside he told him, ‘ Your baby is dead!’” 
After the funeral, Lizzie told me, “ Agnes filled the coffin with 
flowers, so it looked very nice. Little Annie came to see it ” (Annie 
was Fred’s sister, three years old). “She kept on saying, ‘Oh! how 
small !—what a little, little coffin!’ ” 

Fred fell ill and could do nothing for many months, and when he 
got better his place had been filled, and he could not find work. 
Agnes kept him and herself too, by working at the factory. She 
used to feel tired often; but she did it quite bravely and simply, 
without ever a complaining word. Then another babe was born, 
and then they all moved to Derby. Fred wrote :— We ware both 
verry sorrey to leave without seen you, as you have been such a 
friend to us, but icould not get anything to do and i was tired of 
letting Agnes work to keep me, and the people saying that i was 
idal, wich i never deserved.” Defective spelling but sound sentiment. 
He has kept his place ever since in the Midland Carriage Works, and 
now out of his economies he can manage to give Agnes a pretty 
black silk dress, and to take her on fine holidays for a trip to Matlock 
or Buxton. 


E. M. C. 
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Some Florentine Mosaics. 


Tere seems to be a great difference between the ideals of men now 
and formerly. We have two notable republics among the nations of 
the world. The eyes of all are upon them, in expectation of the 
prodigies in art and literature which are supposed to be the especial 
offspring of republics; and little or nothing is offered us for our 
satisfaction. 

Why this lamentable disappointment? Must it be a condition of 
a republic’s intellectual splendour that it be not more than a few 
square miles in area ?—that it be surrounded by territorial enemies, 
eager to swallow it up with all its glories, on the faintest sign of a 
decadence of its nobler energies ?—that it be infested with a due 
proportion of ambitious men who stimulate it internally (as its other 
foes externally) by the assurance that upon any relaxation of 
vigilance in the state they will step to the head of the government 
and try on a crown ? 

There is, no doubt, something in all this. Men whom circumstances 
compel to try to the uttermost the whole gamut of their faculties 
bequeath an uncommon vigour of character to their children. And 
such children, if they have artistic gifts, are likely to go far on the 
road to perfection. 

Still, even in spite of the altered circumstances of life, and the 
hugeness of such republics as France and the United States, com- 
pared with what one may call the classical republics, one is 
unwilling to think that, after all, a republican has no better 
chance of developing into a genius than has the subject of a 
sovereign. 

The Florence of the kingdom of Italy is as dissimilar to the Florence 
of the Medici,as a modern to an ancient republic. Its old “ palazzi” 
stand like the pyramids, as monuments of a time that is almost 
mythical. To the eye they are so many Pastilles or Newgate 
prisons. A mob might beat for a year at the ponderous basement 
walls of the Pitti Palace and not stir a stone of it. For Luca Pitti 
knew what he was about when, in the brief sunshine of his 
prosperity, he raised this mighty fabric. The time came when he 
needed protection from the Medici, against whom he had con- 
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spired ; he then shut himself up in his palace, and was as safe as if 
he had been on a battlefield of the period.* A weaker house 
might be broken open, the owner run through the body, and his 
corpse flung from the upper windows to the populace, by them to 
be dragged about the city until they were tired, and then flung, like 
a dead cat, into the Arno. Luca Pitti trusted in the strength of 
his walls—and not in vain. From Casa Guidi, Mrs. Browning 
might have had a more engaging prospect than the Pitti, but none 
more suggestive. 

This famous “ palazzo” and its fellows are nothing akin to the 
lath-and-plaster, stuccoed villas, and the depressing shops of our 
own suburban stamp, which gaze with empty arrogance upon the 
wayfarer in the outskirts of Florence. 

It is the same in Art. Contrast the monuments of San Miniato 
(that lovely cemetery on the hill) with the antiques in the 
galleries. What would Donatello and Michael Angelo say to busts 
of the departed decked in the fripperies of fashionable attire? 
Why, let alone Michael Angelo, it would break the heart of a 
conscientious milliner to walk amid this concourse of her marble 
dead, in simulated silks and jewellery, set on pedestals, exposed to 
the dews of night, the frosts of winter, and the contumely of 
visitors in the latest “ mode.” Zuccaro’s ennobling precept, that in 
Art “things should be represented not as they are, but as they 
ought to be,” is evidently not in favour with Florentines of the 
day. 

From Art to literature. Here comparison is less effectual, 
because even in the golden age of Florence education was a personal 
luxury, not a State necessity. But one may go to the library of §. 
Lorenzo, and look upon the illuminated manuscripts of the Italian 
and more ancient classics which belonged to the Medici, and then 
buy the Fiera Mosca—a popular evening paper—in the street out- 
side. It is not an unsound parallel; for the journal is as much to 
the majority of readers in our Florence as were the classics to 
Florentine readers in the fifteenth century. The classics trained 
the mind in their well-known way ; and the evening paper—with its 
advertisements of pills, lottery-numbers, corn-cures, and elixirs 
Succi (aids to endurable abstention from food, named after the 
fasting celebrity), with its scraps of news cabled from all parts of 
the world, and its reports of the pleasures and pains and 
disappearance from this festive scene of the citizens of the city— 


* This is a fair simile. Macchiavelli records a battle in Tuscany which 
lasted four hours, and,in which only one man died, “and he not from 
wounds inflicted by hostile weapons, or any honourable means, but by a 
fall from his horse, whereby he was trampled to death.” 
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educates the popular mind in its familiar way. I dare say the 
average editor is as good a schoolmaster for the bulk of our 
contemporaries as were Plato and the poets for the rulers of by- 
gone times. This is certain, that the Florentines of 1888 would 
have to be vastly infuriated ere they could be made to tear men to 
pieces, as they were fond of doing in the fifteenth century, and 
bestrewing the streets with the human fragments. Whatever other 
vices the newspaper fosters, it does not foster bloodthirstiness. 

Then the people of Florence! The city was of old more 
cosmopolitan than most capitals of Europe. Emperors from the 
north, and Popes from the south, constantly paid it a visit or resided 
in it. The Britisher also was represented after his kind by this or 
that sturdy leader of “ condottieri.” Our martial countrymen found 
it a charmingly profitable, enlivening, and harmless occupation to 
swagger about Italy at the head of a troop of dissolute rogues, fenced 
in armour, taking pay first from one State and then from another. 
As, under the Medici, Florence had full coffers, our filibustering sires 
served the Medici very well. Perhaps, with their aid, a little wit 
might have enabled us to annex the republic to the crown of 
England. But we had, in truth, enough work on our hands at 
home in those days. Thus, with men of many nations in its streets, 
and the gaiety of medieval garbs still colouring the life of the times, 
Florence was a bright enough city to dwell in. 

It is of course bright enough now. But its strangers are of 
another cast. In the Boboli Gardens, one afternoon, I met two 
straight-backed ladies with white hair, going arm in arm, and 
walking with their umbrellas. A spot of rain fell, and in one 
breath both these ancient gentlefolk glanced reproachfully at the 
heavens, with the phrase “ What a bore!” They are types of a 
multitude of our country-people who find Florence in her poverty as 
convenient a place of roost as she was to Sir John Hawkwood and 
others of his kidney, in the plenitude of her wealth. I should 
much like to have introduced Sir John’s ghost to these two old 
ladies, and heard their conversation. 

Again, of all the tourists who throng the streets of modern 
Florence, none are so essentially strange as the travelling clergy. 
The year 1888 was an exceptional year in this respect, and there- 
fore the opportunities of viewing them were exceptional. What in 
the world have such eager, hearty priests, revelling in the good 
things of life, in common with the pale ethereal ascetics and monks 
of the past, at whose portraits in fresco they stare through their 
opera glasses half in pity and half in ridicule? Giotto’s meagre 
Franciscans look as if they lived on water and bread; but these 
“ pilgrims ” from northern climes astonished, and did not edify, the 
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frugal Italians by their voracity in the restaurants. The ancient 
friars were in theory, and mainly in practice also, opposed 
to feminine society. But these pilgrim priests had actually 
travelled hundreds of miles as the guardians of womenfolk of all 
ages, who had journeyed, like themselves, with cheap tickets to pay 
their respects to the Pope. They hod other eccentric devotees of 
the faith in their care,—lean red-nosed men of the middle time of life, 
who followed them perfunctorily from church to church and gallery 
to gallery with the air of dipsomaniacs, relapsed or relapsing; and 
young men of the laity as much on the look-out for beauty animate 
as inanimate. Of such are the pilgrimages of the nineteenth century 
composed! I can still see the smiles of amiable contempt with 
which the Florentines watched these pilgrims drive in long files to 
the church doors, wrangle with the carmen into whose vehicles they 
had economically packed themselves, like apples for exportation, and 
finally waddle, like so many well-stuffed ducks, up the steps towards 
the porch, each with a lady leaning upon hisarm. Even as in the 
streets they amused the gentle mob, so in the galleries they excited 
further unflattering comments. One ecclesiastic of one party I 
remember in particular—a large, loud-voiced man who, as the 
French would say, pushed his stomach before him, and who removed 
cotton wool from his ears when he especially wanted to hear the 
guide’s remarks about this or that picture. But the guide was 
laconic, and his observation was generally of the stereotyped unin- 
forming kind: “ Maintenant, messieurs, il faut aller a une autre 
chambre. Le temps presse.” 

Florence is now in fact a “show” city in the full sense of the 
word. She has surrendered all her other aspirations. If she can 
keep the treasures of ,her ages in sufficient repair to continue to 
attract the sons and daughters of men from other countries and other 
continents, it may content her. In all her streets one hears the echo 
of the showman’s refrain, “ Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, and see 
this wonderful wonder!” Her beggars play a part that other 
beggars play not. They appeal on behalf of their picturesque 
raggedness as unique creatures, not to be seen elsewhere. ‘Give 
me something, and I will recommend you to the Virgin in an 
attitude of prayer the like of which you have never seen before : ” 
this is what they say as they emerge with the radiating speed of a 
spider from this or that church corner upon the unwary visitor. 
Even the effects of nature are in Florence somewhat theatrical. 
Her sunsets behind the Cascine, with the crimson and bronze and 
gold of the skies doubled in the mirror of the Arno, are of the 
“loud” order. One involuntarily demands an “ encore” when the 
glory dies to grey and ashen hues. And the superb sweep of her 
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lamps after dark on both sides of the river, with the transverse 
lights of her bridges, make one clap the hands to her. 

If one climbs the weary way to the crest of her great Duomo, it 
is to find chairs and other conveniences three hundred and fifty feet 
above the people in the street, and to behold the city in its verdant 
basin, the winding Arno, and the encircling mountains, even as one 
looks at the frigid splendours of a kaleidoscope. The chant of the 
priests in their octagonal choir, three hundred and fifty feet beneath 
us, straight as a die, ascends to us through the windows of the 
lantern as part of the performance, and the twitter of birds and the 
faint bustle of the streets is a preconcerted symphony. There is 
less beauty than method in the prospect itself, though there is much 
beauty. The snowy Apennines, the purpled nearer hills, 
systematically speckled with cypresses and olives, the glistening 
water, the green meadows, the budding and blossoming trees in the 
enclosures of the city, and the square miles of ochre houses with 
green shutters and red-brown roofs, are all necessary parts of the 
spectacle, which at a signal may dissolve union and shuffle into a 
new kind of show. Nor would it seem so very amazing or 
disastrous if the courteous gentleman who has charge of the 
chairs at this breezy elevation were to step over the balustrade 
and glissade down the swelling outer curve of the big dome, to 
death and nothingness, or to be caught in a spacious net duly 
arranged by the careful master of the ceremonies, as the case 
might be. 

There is the same whisper of unreality elsewhere in the city. It 
is either the too much or the too little. What, for instance, can you 
say to Vasari’s picturing of the tortures of the damned in the 
Duomo vault? His devils and damned alike are fantastic night- 
mares, ridiculous to the posterity of those who, urged by the faith 
and their own consciences, devoutly shuddered daily at them. 
Skeletons with feet a yard and a half long, and bodies in pro- 
portion, are no concern of us, who are but little taller than the 
length of their feet. They transport us in fancy straightway to 
the sphere of the Brobdingnagians, wherever they may be. As for 
the sinners sitting in calm pain, with the flesh flayed or being flayed 
from their bodies, and their entrails dragging among the clouds, 
which are their supposititious ground, they may be compassionated if 
you can compassionate them. Whatever they are or were, they are 
not human. What has not the imagination to account for ? 
Indeed, as we know, some say that it alone is responsible for the 
very world we inhabit with such a very material relish. 

Go from this ogreish scene to the monastery of St. Marco, with 


its sequestered little courtyard of scented flowers, domed by the 
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blue heavens, and surrounded by a phantasmagoria of saints and 
soldiers on the walls of the environing cloisters. Its rooms are 
empty of life: they are so many sepulchres entcmbing memories ; 
and the paintings, which of old were but their accessories, are now 
their all. A crucifix is all we see in one room; in another a 
Last Supper—angels in the foreground, with auburn hair, 
iridescent opaline wings, and carrying the bread of the feast in 
their looped aprons. Chairs are set in the chilled lifeless chambers 
for the strangers who come and go, and for the spirits of the dead 
friars and monks who, doubtless, like in the dark hours to revisit 
their ancient haunts. The strangers enter, gaze, gossip about their 
friends in Australia, or New York, or So-and-So’s adventures in the 
drawing-rooms last season, murmur “ Exquisite, indeed! ” and leave 
the pictures to themselves, 

Upstairs we reach the crowning illusion. Here are the cells of 
the original inmates of the monastery. Here bloomed Fra Angelico, 
protected in the cloister “like a rare flower in a hothouse”; and 
here for years he vied with himself in painting seraphic virgins, 
each more sweet and gentle than its neighbour in the adjacent cell. 
The cells are but a few feet square. Each has its pink-cheeked 
child-like virgin on the wall, and a crucifixion, with the blood of 
Christ streaming thickly down the stem of the cross. Upon these 
two absorbing pictures the monks of each cell gazed day after day, 
and at little else. What had such men to do with life, and what 
had Fra Angelico, who died dreaming ? 

One of the cells has more mundane, and therefore, perhaps, more 
real interest, tecause Cosimo Medici used it as a retreat from the 
world’s distractions and the troublesome antagonism between the 
sects of his city. His was the strong sober greatness built upon 
discretion and common sense. To the last he had that gift of fore- 
sight which enriched him as a merchant. He was dying, and lay 
with his eyes shut. 

“Why do you keep your eyes shut! ?” asked his wife. 

“To get them used to it,” he replied. 

Savonarola also consecrates a cell in 8. Marco. The hook-nosed 
enthusiast made his plans in the monastery, and went forth thence 
to die. His cell has a painting of the scene of his death, A 
platform on trestles was run from the corner of the old palace in the 
Piazza of the Signoria, and a pole with a cross-bar was raised on the 
extremity of the platform. To the cross-bar the priest and two 
others were strung, and a fire of faggots was lighted under their 
feet. The groups of Florentines in crimson and green attire, 
dispersed about the Piazza during the martyrdom, do not seem 
deeply interested in the tragedy. Hacking to death was their 
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favourite form of condign chastisement. To burn a man was but as 
if you roasted an ox. 

The streets, too, though they throb with the tread of dark-eyed 
men and women of no uncommon kind, are not without their spots 
of definite romance. It is of some account, though perhaps not 
much, that their very names area compendium of history. To glance 
at a map of Florence is to read a précis of her existence. The 
christening has been arranged with much artistic exactitude. It is 
in the heart of the city—that heart which pulsed centuries earlier 
than her outgrowth of limbs—that one treads such highways as the 
Ghibellina, the Albizzi, the Cerchi, the Neri, the Strozzi, the 
Tornabuoni, &c. Where the city merges into its suburbs, Prince 
Amadeo, and Prince Umberto, Alfieri, Manzoni, Queen Victoria (a 
certain Viale, or part of the highway traversed by our Queen in her 
journeyings between the Villa Palmieri and the city having, in 
April, 1888, by the unanimous agreement of the Municipality of 
Florence, been thus rechristened in her honour), and the like are 
names still to conjure with. One small area of land on the 
north side of the Arno, and just outside the boulevards which gird 
the city, is marked into sections, bounded by the streets Giotto, 
Cimabue, Fra Angelico, Arnolfo, and Donatello. What an 
atmosphere for an artist, even though he were not a devoted admirer 
of Cimabue’s Virgins! 

In a measure, one walks among the clouds in thus walking about 
Florence. Fancy, in our age, reading over the wide mouth of an 
alms box in the wall of the Street Dante Alghieri, that the donor 
of about one penny of our currency assures for himself a thousand 
years of papal indulgence! Is there so much difference between 
this sixteenth-century juggling with souls, and the body-curing 
quackery of our age? Again, it is odd to see words to this effect 
written on another wall: “ Whoever plays or makes a noise here will 
be punished.” The wall is that of a monastery; but the interdict 
upon the public has survived the last of the monastery monks. It 
is yet more odd when you go to a bath establishment, to read over 
the doorway how “the blessed Umilida, finding herself athirst on 
this spot, and being served with water drawn from the well to 
assuage her thirst, the water was miraculously turned into wine.” 
After this, one expects nothing less than a copious outflow of Chianti 
from the leaden taps of the bath predestined to receive the bather, 
who, it may be hoped, differs from the blessed Umilida in having an 
aversion to wine as a beverage. 

But, notwithstanding the blend of great names which dignifies her 
streets, Florence is still a republican city. One day I lunched on 
Sausage and wine and bread in a mean little eating-house outside the 
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Porta Romana. The serving-man had a large paunch and very 
dinty fingers ; but over the mirror behind his counter, among other 
visiting cards, were three surmounted by a coronet. Can you 
imagine the proprietor of a ham and beef shop in, say, Leather Lane, 
numbering a brace of dukes among his friends or acquaintance ? 

In another restaurant, near the Cathedral church, Count Some- 
body, an habitué, was wont to take five minutes’ solace at dominoes 
with the waiter while the soup was brewing. A couple of hours 
later, this unprejudiced man was to be seen in the Via Tornabuoni 
as an exquisite of the first or second water. The transformation 
was largely wrought by an ivory pocket-comb and a mirror the 
size of his palm. It was the work of a moment to withdraw to one 
of the many chill back streets of Florence and achieve a dexterous 
al fresco toilet. Nor did the various marquises and dukes whom 
he was accustomed to embrace with womanly effusion at the porch 
of the club in Via Tornabuoni seem to care one straw about his 
ways and means. A few hours later in the same day, and maybe 
he turned to the front another facet of his many-sided nature. The 
solemn splendour of Lungarno by night is for a moment or two 
disturbed by a file of men hooded in white from the crown of the 
head to the feet, carrying torches and gilded lamps. They are the 
Misericordis, escorting a corpse to its grave. Our friend the count 
is one of them, taking his turn at the wheel of benevolence. His 
ancestors, in Boccaccio’s time, instituted the Misericordia, and for 
five hundred years, through plagues, pestilences, and revolutions, 
the best blood of Florence has cherished the institution, so that it has 
come down to our age unmutilated and hallowed. 

One more aspect of life in Florence. It is May. The river runs 
under the houses of the old bridge with a full, sparkling stream. 
Day by day the green of the grass and of the fruit trees in and 
about the city intensifies. The cypresses blacken against the 
unclouded heavens. The roads whiten, and their course may be 
marked by the ragged lines of dust-spray in the air. Snow 
mountains, verdant villa-crested hills, blossoms and campaniles, are 
all at their fairest. It is the time of the flower feste, when Florence 
becomes intoxicated with her own beauty. The street vendors of 
silk umbrellas at two lire have now suspended their vocation. But 
the flower-girls follow each other into the restaurants in brisk 
procession. Perfume and song are added to the other humanising 
influences of the sunny south: for the tinkle of the mandoline seems 
to go hand in hand with the flowers. The delirium culminates in 
the “Corso dei fiori,” when a thousand carriages, festooned and 
arched with roses and lilies, bear their fair occupants to and fro in 
the flower-strewn streets and up and down Lungarno. 

CuarLes EpwanpDes. 


























Christmastide at Cangier, 


Ir is an almost incredible fact that within five days’ sail of 
London one can be swiftly transported from the heart of civiliza- 
tion, and one may also add from the cold and fogs of an English 
winter, to a country where primitive Eastern life exists intact, and 
where pure air and clear skies speak of health-giving, health- 
restoring power. This bright Southern spot is Tangier, and its 
climate is without doubt an exceptionally fine one; bracing in 
winter without severe cold, warm in summer without extreme 
heat, while long-established residents testify to the entire absence 
of malaria all the year round, and to the freedom at sundown from 
dangerous chilliness. 

Sceptical as one may feel, even on landing, as to a place so 
highly praised—when one sees in every direction groves of 
oranges and lemons in full bearing in mid-winter, with bananas 
and guavas fast ripening in January, and when one can gather 
roses of the most delicate kinds, geraniums which grow like 
weeds and hedges, heliotrope, double violets, clematis, magnolias, 
gardenias, and many hot-house flowers in the open air from 
Novemher to March, one begins to believe that the commendation 
is not ill bestowed, and that time will probably prove the opinion 
to be a just one. 

Its equable temperature is not, however, the sole attraction of 
Tangier. It is also a noted rendezvous for artists ; from all nations 
they flock to it in numbers, and the town is full of studios where 
pictures for exhibitions in all countries are being prepared. 

Nevertheless Tangier, considered from an invalid’s point of 
view, has very serious drawbacks, and these arise chiefly from its 
almost totally uncivilized condition, the want of well-built houses, 
and the unmade state of the surrounding country. 

Roads, properly speaking, there are none; macadamized path- 
ways even are unknown; neither are there pavements. The 
streets, which are narrow and tortuous in the extreme, are 
simply formed by rugged stones of all shapes and sizes, that 
seem to have been thrown recklessly down without the faintest 
regard to foothold; and the absence of repair in these singular 
highways is one of their chief and distinguishing features. 
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Drains do not exist, and there are no watercourses, so that 
the accumulated mire, which in fine weather dries into clotted 
masses, is after rain converted into a greasy slime, with which the 
prominent and irregular stones under foot are covered, and the 
consequent difficulty of keeping one’s balance on them can only 
be credited by experience. The whole town is filthy to a degree ; 
poisonous odours meet one at every turn, and the continual 
exhibitions of poverty and suffering that one comes across are 
most distressing to behold. 

In the country, sandy paths between the villages, or caravan 
tracks from one district to another, are the only indications of 
the route ; and even for equestrians this absence of roads is a great 
disadvantage, for in wet weather the ground becomes so heavy 
that in many places it is almost impassable. 

The only means of getting about with any comfort, however, is 
to ride, and residents generally keep their own horses, mules, or 
donkeys. Very fair barbs can be obtained from the interior, but 
the horses that are to be had in and about Tangier are generally 
at the best but big ponies, and most of them are weedy, miserable- 
looking specimens. The market-place is well stocked with 
animals for hire, but the much-worn flat “ packs ” of the donkeys 
and the high-peaked crimson cloth saddles of the mules are more 
characteristic of the country than suggestive of cleanliness or 
comfort, and one is inclined to admire rather than to commit oneself 
to a mount. 

Before however describing further this strange little southern 
nook, so near to England and yet so essentially different from it, so 
thoroughly Eastern in its whole tone—in thought, manners, 
customs, and religion—I ought to state that our journey 
from civilization to barbarism was not wholly unattended with 
difficulty, and that the difficulties began from the civilized starting- 
point. Unpunctuality, that thief of time all the world over, laid 
the foundation of our small troubles. Our vessel, one of the 
French steamers belonging to the “ Paquet” line, which was 
advertised to leave Gibraltar at noon, did not sail until three 
hours later, and the consequence was that we did not reach 
Tangier till after dark, instead of arriving, as we ought to have 
done, in broad daylight. 

It was past seven o'clock, on the evening of November 30th, 
when after a very stormy passage we dropped anchor in the Bay, 
and whistled for the sanitary officer to come and give us leave to 
land. 

The time being -over for his performing this service in the 
regular course of duty, we were told that it was customary for 
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passengers in similar cases to combine in offering a fee for the 
gratuitous benefit rendered them; and though we felt that it was 
not our fault that this fee was necessary, the utter hopelessness 
of remonstrance, and our anxiety to get on shore, caused us 
speedily to acquiesce in the arrangement. 

Impatiently we watched for the gleam of the lantern in the 
boat that should bring this longed-for gentleman to our rescue, 
and at last, below the many lights in the town, some uncertain 
rays were seen to quiver and flicker on the edge of the water, and 
we were told that he was coming. Having arrived, he at once 
gave the steamer a clean bill of health, and departed. Terms had 
then to be agreed upon with the boatmen who had come to take 
us ashore, and who, being Jews, were exorbitant, and after asking 
fares that were simply ridiculous, ended by extracting two dollars 
apiece from each passenger, which, considering the short dis- 
tance they had to take us, was a bargain they did not lose by. 

Twenty minutes’ row, through a chopping sea and heavy surf, 
brought us to a primitive jetty, for which we learnt afterwards we 
ought to have been more grateful than perhaps at the time we had 
felt, as but shortly before the only means of landing had been to 
bestride some stalwart native, and cling tightly to his neck as he 
waded through the waves. 

To get our baggage through the Custom House that night was 
out of the question ; all the officials had departed, and the man 
left in charge had authority only to lock up our boxes until the 
morrow. We were allowed to take only handbags with us, and 
with what they contained had to content ourselves as best we 
could. Entering the town in the dark it was then impossible to 
note anything as to the outside life of the place—the narrow by- 
street leading to the Continental Hotel, for which we were bound, 
was almost deserted, and as we stumbled along by the dim light 
of a dirty lantern it was difficult enough to avoid not only the 
many holes with which the road abounded, but the heaps of earth 
and rubbish which one constantly came upon unexpectedly. 

Suddenly a door opened, and to our unutterable amazement a 
palatial mansion broke upon our view. The contrast to the gloom 
and semi-savage condition of things behind us was bewildering ; 
the transformation scene was like a page out of the Arabian Nights. 
At the end of a long well-lighted corridor paved with Carrara 
marble appeared a brilliant hall, from which ascended a wide 
staircase. Servants and employés of several nations were in 
attendance, and the whole place was alive with well-ordered bustle 
and animation. Moors in scarlet jackets and white turbans 
waited for orders; native porters in dark burnouses and bright- 
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coloured slippers carried luggage to and fro; even an English 
waiter in broadcloth and white tie was seen hurrying towards the 
salle a manger, while a dapper little Jew, in Turkish costume, 
accompanied by the landlord, came forward to receive us. 

The regular table d’hote was over, but dinner was nevertheless 
excellently served: the cooking was first-rate, and the table 
prettily laid out ; Eastern-looking plants were used for decoration, 
and there was an air of comfort and refinement in all the 
appointments that after our long and fatiguing day was doubly 
acceptable. 

The rooms we had chosen looked out upon the Bay, and im- 
mediately below them was the Custom House, with a long narrow 
strip of shore in front of it; and the consequence of this aspect 
was that next morning I was awakened early by the noise of 
many voices, all apparently shouting, remonstrating, arguing and 
quarrelling at one and the same moment. I ran to the window, 
and flung open the venetians to ascertain the cause of excitement. 
Nothing whatever was taking place but the unlading of the 
vessel that had brought us in the previous evening and two 
smaller steamers which were near her. The scene nevertheless 
was wonderfully fascinating. 

It was the lst of December, and the hour was about six a.m. 
The sun, which had not long risen, was already a dazzling ball of 
glory, and blinding rays of light and warmth were pouring on to 
the beach. 

Natives in many varieties of costume were wading backwards 
and forwards between the shore and the boats that had brought 
the cargo from the vessels, carrying bales and boxes, either piled 
on their backs or poised on their heads, to the Custom House. 

Some wore loose cotton shirts, and wide trousers reaching only 
to the knee, with white turbans or the Turkish fez on their 
heads. Others were wrapped in “ jellabiyas ” (the native Moorish 
cloak) with its long peaked hood either drawn carelessly up or 
hanging down their backs, and all were barelegged. The wildest 
confusion appeared to prevail—from a distant point of view every- 
one seemed struggling to possess himself of what another had got 
hold of, and how any regularity could have ensued as to payments 
it was impossible to imagine; yet porterage on the shore is a 
lucrative business, the men sometimes earning seven or eight 
shillings a day. When I could summon resolution to leave the 
window I rang for early breakfast, after which we sallied forth to 
inspect the town. 

The sky was cloudless, but the wind was bitterly cold; and 
when we turned into the streets which were in shade, we could 
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have believed ourselves to be in England on a November morning. 
Winter clothing would have been thoroughly acceptable, and we 
thought with regret of the thick coats and cloaks we had left 
behind, under the mistaken impression that Tangier was all 
warmth and glow. Picking our way through the steep narrow 
streets, however, left us but little leisure to reflect even on the 
cold. To keep one’s feet and at the same time to steer clear of 
the mixed multitude of men and animals that thronged the way, 
hustling and jostling each other, and coming with an inadvertent 
bump, now and then against oneself, occupied one’s whole atten- 
tion. Wretched-looking mules and donkeys overladen with wood, 
stones, charcoal, grain, fruits, vegetables, and every sort of 
marketable produce met and passed one continually, while the 
constant cries of “ Bahlak”—*“Take care”—from both behind 
and in front were perplexing in the extreme. 

All up the main street, on either side the way, handsome 
Moors, many of them perfect Othellos, either already at work, or 
exhibiting their wares, sat cross-legged in their little box-like 
shops, whose snug pent roofs sheltered them from the outside 
glare—the many-coloured fabrics that were exposed for sale 
either piled in heaps right and left or hanging in the doorway. 

Leather work of all kinds abounded; shoemakers were busy 
with brilliantly-dyed skins making gorgeous slippers—bright 
yellow, arsenic green, and crimson being the favourite colours ; 
and leather cushions too, of all hues, were being elaborately 
embroidered with bright silks, and gold and silver thread. In 
other shops Jewish tailors were braiding robes of cloth and velvet, 
and through the doors and windows of various bazaars the most 
casual glances revealed Moorish ornaments of quaint and curious 
design. In the midst of all these Eastern surroundings one 
suddenly experienced the pleasurable sensation of “one step 
nearer home” by coming unexpectedly upon the English Post- 
office, and a few doors more brought us to a chemist, whose well- 
stocked shop reassured one as to timely aid in case of need. 

Provision shops and general stores presided over by Moors and 
Jews were interspersed among the native haberdashers, and at 
the further end of the street, near a fine old Moorish gateway, 
were numbers of little rickety tables, so frail-looking that it was 
a marvel they were not continually overturned, on which all 
manner of awful-looking sweetmeats, that none surely but a 
“heathen” could appreciate, were spread out for sale. 

Leaving the town one emerged, through the last and outer 
gateway in the south wall, into the “ Soko,” or general market- 
place, a large open space several acres in extent, where twice a 
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week, every Sunday and Thursday, the produce of all the neigh- 
bouring villages is bought and sold, and on these days the “ Soko” 
presents a busy scene. 

Cattle strangely resembling the rough shaggy shorthorns of 
the Highlands are there in dozens; and camels that have brought 
burdens from afar the day before stand aside in a quarter by 
themselves, patiently munching their scanty fodder, and waiting 
to be driven home again. 

Poultry and egg sellers squat everywhere on the wet miry 
ground—protected from it by merely a few leafy branches—with 
their wares spread out before them on little mats. Professional 
story-tellers take advantage of the crowd to relate marvellous 
tales that are listened to with breathless interest; and it is a 
curious sight to behold a tall gaunt figure, clad in a flowing robe, 
standing with arm uplifted and spectre-like finger outstretched, 
frantically gesticulating to a riveted audience, now and then 
heightening the effect of his narrative by bringing down his hand 
with well-timed blows upon a tambourine. 

I have been told that one of the cleverest faculties of these 
narrators is to wind up their hearers to the most exciting point, 
which they then suddenly withhold, until the tambourine, which 
at that moment goes round, returns to them satisfactorily laden, 
when the tale is completed. 

One of the most distressing sights in Tangier, as in most 
Eastern places, is the number of beggars that one constantly 
meets; but here the painful feeling is increased by knowing that 
many of these unfortunate people are victims of punishments 
which, if not as frequent now as formerly, were very much in 
vogue a short time since. 

The Government finding it expensive to keep thieves in prison, 
simplified matters by burning out the eyes, or severing the 
tendons of the unfortunate culprits, so that they were rendered 
either blind or lame for life, after.which they were set at liberty. 

In other cases a punishment which was commonly applied to 
women was to cut off the nose ; but this, [ am told, besides being 
a punishment, was an expression of the wrath, just or unjust, of a 
jealous husband, and that many of the sadly mutilated faces I 
have caught sight of under imperfectly concealing cloaks, are 
the result of vindictive feeling, for which perhaps there was no 
occasion. 

A remarkably handsome old man who was hamstrung by order 
of the judge, in the way I have described, now always sits begging 
on the steps of a rich Jew’s house in the centre of the main street. 

Directly we saw him I dubbed him “the King of the Beggars,” 
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for in spite of his being a beggar with one leg hopelessly con- 
tracted, he has a most commanding appearance and seems to live 
royally. ' 

His features are magnificent, and there is wonderful power in 
his face, though I am bound to say that his expression is that of 
Mephistopheles! He wears a high-pointed fez, with a large white 
turban twisted round it, a blue cloak, or “caftan,” wide white 
trousers, and red leather slippers, and is always scrupulously 
clean ; indeed his “ get-up” is perfect. His fingers are covered 
with brass rings, and numerous brass chains hang round his neck. 
He never fails to demand alms in a loud and authoritative voice 
of every well-dressed passer-by, and if refused he glares ferociously, 
a terrible light gleaming from his dark eyes, and remonstrates 
lustily in injured and indignant tones. The majority of beggars, 
however, have anything but the mien carried by this dignified old 
reprobate ; they are craven, though importunate, and many of 
them are emaciated with hunger and disease. 

Among the upper ten of the Europeans in Tangier there is a 
vast deal of sociability, including not only an endless round of 
calls, and occasional thés dansants, but dinners, dances, and 
musical soirées ; parties being especially frequent at Christmas 
time. 

The energetic manner in which these evening entertainments 
were pursued struck me at first with much amazement ; for as 
there are no roads, it follows as a matter of course that there are 
no vehicles; and the only way of going out, even at night, is 
to use either one’s own feet or those of some four-footed animal. 
The first night that I went out to dinner was as fine and bright as 
a night could be, but it was early in December, and bitterly cold. 
The stars shone gloriously and the air was crisp and keen, with a 
keenness that at midnight was due to two degrees of frost. I 
rode a capital donkey, and in a big cloak was tolerably snug, 
though in a thin decolletée dress it was impossible to make oneself 
warm. We were bound for the British Legation, the residence of 
our Minister, Kirby Green, Esq., where we passed a most delight- 
ful evening. 

A stalwart guide, lantern in hand, strode a-head, and the ground 
being hard and dry the gentlemen of the party followedon foot. The 
town presented quite a different appearance from that which I had 
known in the daytime, and looked still more picturesque than it had 
done then. 

Most of the shops were shut, but preparations were being made 
for a great festival that was at hand, and numbers of provision 
stalls prettily lighted by coloured lamps and wax tapers were 
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being served by Moors and Jews, who {looked ghostly and 
phantom-like in long white cloaks and dark blue gaberdines. 

The noise and confusion of the day had vanished, and although 
the scene was animated, there was a hushed murmur and a 
subdued sound of quiet business that accorded well with the 
stillness of the night. When we returned about three hours later, 
this market was over, all lights were out, and save for an 
occasional figure that our lantern revealed, asleep on a doorway or 
in some deep recess, there was no sign of life in the streets. 

The next time that we went out, however, the heavens did 
not smile upon us as at first, and it was then that the possible diffi- 
culties of sociabilities in Tangier revealed themselves in full. The 
evening was very stormy; a strong wind blew, bringing up 
driving scuds of rain, and the ground was soaked. 

The gale in fact was so high that regardless of costumes we 
were obliged to wrap tightly up, and go down to the stables to 
mount. 

When we emerged our mules could scarcely be persuaded to 
start, and we had not gone many yards before they were almost up 
to their knees in a perfect slough of despond. 

Further on, the path took us up a little hill, and there the wind, 
from which we had been a little sheltered in the hollow, was in 
full play, and the lantern being suddenly blown out, we were left 
in total darkness. The night was intensely black, and as the 
road was the roughest of the rough, and in the midst of it were 
several large bricked-up wells (belonging to an old Roman 
aqueduct), rising several feet above the ground, the probability of 
coming to grief by going on in the darkness seemed imminent. 
Our guide, however, was unexpectedly equal to the occasion. 
Whipping a box of matches out of his pocket he succeeded, after 
a few unsuccessful attempts, in relighting the lantern, and we 
reached our destination in safety. 

Obstacles such as these, however, happily did not arise to hinder 
the Christmas festivities; there was a lovely fortnight of bright 
sunshine by day and clear skies by night, and the cold, which was 
unusual, was never allowed to stand in the way. 

Among many and minor gaieties, the ball of the season took 
place at the Spanish Legation, on the 21st December, and thither 
we all repaired, after elaborate toilettes, either walking or on 
mules and donkeys. All the world was present, and the costumes 
were as lovely as any that could have graced a European drawing- 
room. 

Like all Moro-Spanish houses the Legation is built with an 
open square, or “ patio,” in the centre, which goes up to the roof, 
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where it is enclosed by a skylight, and the rooms all open into a 
wide gallery which runs round it. From the basement to the 
roof this patio was lighted by a pyramid of coloured lanterns, 
whose soft light glittered in the most bewitching manner through 
dark wreaths and bright flowers that were used for decoration. 
The whole house indeed was a perfect bower of evergreens, the 
dwarf oak, with its prickly shiny leaf, acting as a capital sub- 
stitute for holly. The ball itself was a great success. Dancing 
was kept up with never-flagging spirit till four in the morning, a 
brilliant cotillon affording the greatest merriment of the evening. 
Supper was sumptuous and beautifully served; and the cordiality 
of our charming hostess caused even strangers to feel perfectly at 
ease. 

While speaking of the Christmas festivities of Tangier I must 
not forget to describe a Moorish wedding at which I had the good 
fortune to be present. The preliminary entertainments went on 
for a week previously, and two days before the final ceremony a 
lady friend and myself were taken to the bride’s house to see 
what was then taking place. 

We were heartily welcomed, and immediately led into the 
midst of the circle of guests. At least fifty women were 
congregated together, with (according to the Mahomedan rule) 
never a man among them, all squatting either on divans ranged 
round the room, or on matting in the middle of the floor. Every- 
body seemed to be jabbering at once, and the confusion was 
immediately increased by the most appalling music (accom- 
panied by dancing) being struck up in our honour. Various 
kinds of tomtoms boomed forth, tambourines were shaken, and 
cymbals clashed ; and to this deafening tumult several ladies of 
the company got up and moved slowly backwards and forwards 
in fantastic forms. When this entertainment had gone on for 
nearly ten minutes we were conducted into an inner room, where 
twelve bridesmaids smartly but somewhat flimsily dressed, were 
seated side by side on a long divan. 

In a distant corner of the same room, on a large old-fashioned 
four-poster, half-a-dozen girls were huddled together, the bride 
elect among them, closely wrapped in a white cotton sheet, 
zealously hidden by her companions from the public gaze; and 
on this bed she had been obliged by Moorish custom to pass 
seven days previous to her marriage. 

This peep at the enveloping sheet—for I cannot say we saw 
the bride herself—was considered a mark of especial favour, and 
we did our best by signs and with a few words of broken Arabic 
to express our appreciation of the unusual kindness. 
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Returning to the outer room we were entertained with tea 
strongly flavoured with peppermint, served on a Tangerine tray 
and poured out into small thin wineglasses, accompanied by cakes 
very much resembling plum dough. As nothing further was to 
transpire that day but repetitions of all that had already 
occurred, we took our leave, being warmly invited to return on 
the evening that the wedding was actually to take place, when 
we should have the further privilege of seeing the bride herself. 

Accordingly about six o’clock, two days later, accompanied by 
a couple of guides carrying lanterns, we retraced our steps 
through highways and byways to the same house. This time 
we were at once ushered into the inner room, and there on the 
same bed, but now arrayed in bright-coloured stuffs much em- 
broidered with gold, sat the bride, still surrounded by many of her 
kinsfolk. She was well chaperoned, for on one side of her was her 
own mother, and on the other the mother of the bridegroom, both 
holding lighted candles to show her off. In the course of a few 
minutes, when it was deemed perhaps that our curiosity had been 
sufficiently excited, a thick silk handkerchief which concealed her 
face was lifted, and we were allowed a glimpse of her beauty. In 
truth she was a plain girl, but her get up at any rate was a 
cause of intense admiration to all who had had a hand init. She 
was highly and somewhat coarsely painted, and the edges of her 
eyelids were blackened with kohl. 

She sat motionless as a statue, her hands folded before her, 
and her eyes tightly shut in token of maiden modesty, nor was 
she supposed to open them till some hours later; though I could 
not but hope that when the handkerchief again descended she 
surreptitiously broke what must have been a most irksome rule. 

About nine o'clock a huge box arrived, which was then gaily 
dressed with coloured hangings, surmounted by a hat and mantle 
of her own, and into this box she was herself finally lifted. The 
manner in which this was accomplished was perhaps more 
extraordinary than any other part of the proceedings. A super- 
stition prevails that the bride’s foot must not touch the ground 
for a single instant, from the moment she leaves the bed in her 
mother’s house on which she has sat in state, until she enters the 
house of her future husband. To prevent this, she is conveyed to 
the box on the back of one of her male relatives. In this instance 
her brother—a very tall handsome fellow—performed the quaint 
office. Advancing to the bed, and turning his back to it, he 
squatted down at the side, and his sister got on to his back, 
putting her arms round his neck. He then waddled as best he 
could to the box, and the girl wriggled herself into it. Thu 
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enclosed she was hoisted on to the top of a mule and paraded 
through the town, accompanied not only by all her own friends 
but by those of her future husband, the band also—the hideous 
din of which could be heard for at least a mile in any direction— 
in close attendance. Ultimately she was taken to the bridegroom’s 
house, and being there released from her temporary prison, the 
ceremonies of the week were ended. Six days after her marriage 
the bride was “at home”; and accompanied by some other 
European ladies, we went to call in state. 

A vast concourse of guests was there, and as the family was 
rich, and one of the oldest and most esteemed in Tangier, the 
dresses of the Moorish ladies were magnificent. Not only were 
the fabrics exquisite and costly, but the wealth of jewelry was 
superb. Diamonds and emeralds were in profusion, and their 
massive settings, if savouring somewhat of barbaric splendour, 
were glorious to behold. 

Beautifully as all were attired, three young girls, who had all 
been recently married, surpassed the rest in the elegance of their 
toilettes, and one of them was evidently posing as “a beauty.” 
The principal places of honour among the guests were reserved for 
them, and we were told that this was the usual etiquette on 
similar occasions, for “les nouvelles mariées.” 

A most peculiar ceremony then took place. In an interval 
during the continual handing of tea and sweetmeats, a freshly 
caught fish was brought in on a plate, and laid before the bride; 
and with her own hands, in all her gorgeous attire, she cleaned 
this fish, as a token that she was an accomplished housewife, and 
able to provide for the comfort of her husband. 

A fortnight after our arrival at Tangier a great festival was 
held by the Moors in honour of the patron saint of the city— 
“Sidi Mahomed ”—whose large white tomb stands on rising 
ground beyond the Soko; and almost the whole space between the 
tomb and the south wall, several acres in extent, was covered 
with human beings who had come in from all parts of the country 
to be present on the occasion. 

Many thousands must have been there, and it was remarked by 
more than one European, that although we were looking upon a 
Mahomedan multitude, the appearance of the people took one 
back in thought to bygone Biblical times, and seemed to bring 
the Israelites of old forcibly before one’s imagination. 

The scene was not only Eastern, but essentially Old-World ; the 
clothing of both men and women, which was almost entirely 
colourless, adding vastly to this impression. The men for the 
most part wore the large whitehooded jellabiyas, and the women 
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immense woollen’ sheets called “haiks,” in which they were 
completely wrapped, one end being held in the hand and drawn 
over the head and across the face to act as a veil. 

These were the spectators, and as the statuesque figures moved 
to and fro en masse, or squatted closely together on the ground, 
or formed groups apart, some sitting, others standing by them— 
all intent on watching the various fantasias, but all orderly and 
serious of demeanour—one could almost have believed one was 
looking upon “ the Great Congregation,” in the time of Moses and 
Aaron. The ceremonies and amusements of the day, moreover, were 
a curious mixture of antiquated religious rites and festivities that 
could only belong to comparatively modern times. From an 
early hour in the morning guns were fired off in all directions, 
and one was sometimes startled by a perfect few de joie; drums 
resounded, and the usual wild music was to be heard on all sides. 
Snake-charmers gathered little knots round them and showed off 
their cruel and revolting tricks—the most uninviting confectionery 
was everywhere hawked—beggars clamoured loudly for alms in 
the name of “ Allah”; and in the very midst of all the crowd 
bullocks were not unfrequently slain at the tombs of “ saints,” 
and the meat was distributed on the spot to the poor. 

The chief feature of the day however was the ‘‘ Lab el barud,” 
or “powder play,” in which performance both foot and horse 
soldiery vied with each other in feats of skill with fire-arms. 

The infantry were especially active in the display of curious 
manoeuvres with their weapons; the principal exploit being to 
hold their long flintlocks at arm’s length above their heads, spin 
them round and round several times in that position, and then, 
throwing them high into the air, to catch them again as they 
descended. 

One could not but tremble sometimes as this “ play” went on, 
for although the men were extremely adroit, and while we were 
watching them never missed a weapon, we had been told that they 
so overcharge their arms that the slightest flaw will often cause 
them to burst—when serious, if not fatal, accidents are apt to occur. 

After much of this gun-twirling has gone on, the excited 
fusiliers will suddenly turn their rifles downwards, and simul- 
taneously discharge the contents into the earth at their feet, 
after which they immediately reload, and the same thing is 
repeated over and over again, wild pirouettings with much 
bounding and leaping being carried on the whole time. 

These feats are succeeded later in the day by the grander and 
more imposing manoeuvres of the cavalry. Ten or twelve horse- 
men, gorgeously apparelled, mounted on gaily-caparisoned horses, 
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gallop furiously up the road leading to the tomb of the tutelary 
saint, for a distance of about two hundred yards, and at a given 
signal fire off their guns while going at full speed; they then rein 
in their horses and go slowly down the hill again, returning time 
after time to repeat the performance. 

The greatest and most sacred day, however, of the Moors is the 
celebration of the birth of the prophet Mahomed, which with its 
display of mad fanaticism, and its wild and revolting ceremonies, 
created an impression on my mind that will never pass away. 

About ten o’clock in the morning, on the 15th December, the 
loud booming of drums and the noise of shrill pipes, accompanied 
by howlings and screechings of the most dismal and excited kind, 
were heard from afar, and we were told that the “Isawas” were 
at hand. 

These Isawas are a sect of fanatics from the tribe of Riffians 
(ruffians would be a more appropriate designation), a savage and 
untamed race, formerly living on the “ Riff” or sea-coast, but who 
have latterly taken up their position in a mountainous district to 
the south-east, where they are almost inaccessible. Their great 
desire is to keep themselves wholly apart from the rest of the 
world, and not even the Sultan of Morocco nor his soldiery dare 
penetrate into their territory, and the lives of Europeans would 
probably not be safe there for an instant. 

Their hatred of the Christian exceeds that which even other 
Mahomedans bear us, and at the time of their religious cele- 
brations, even when they come into the comparatively civilized 
parts of the country, it would scarcely be prudent to venture 
within their reach. We had been warned of this beforehand, and 
advised on no account to go down into the “ Soko,” but to witness 
the proceedings of these terrible people from a distance. 

Fortunately the terrace and some of the windows of the Villa 
de France, at which we were then staying, looked down upon the 
road they were to pass through, so we stationed ourselves in 
favourable positions and awaited whatever might transpire. 

Over the hill they came in wild confusion, a mixed multitude of 
men and women, far exceeding in number those that had assembled 
for the previous festival, and, fortunately for us, in an open space 
just below the hotel they made their first halt. 

The principal actors, between twenty and thirty, though the 
number varied according to the inspiration of the moment, formed 
themselves into a square, and commenced a frenzieddance. With 
heads uncovered, their long black hair waving wildly in the wind, 
they tossed themselves hither and thither, throwing their bodies 


violently backwards and forwards, keeping up a fiendish yelling the 
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whole time, and every now and then breaking out into the wildest 
shouts. Suddenly they ceased, and surrounded by all the crowd, 
and followed by the tomtoms and pipes, above which their voices 
were distinctly heard, they rushed on into the “Soko,” and there 
began the whole scene over again. I was watching them intently, 
through good binoculars; and though I had been anxious to miss 
nothing, I saw, in the end, more than I desired. We had been told 
that it was customary to present them with a live sheep, which 
they tore limb from limb, and then and there, in its warm and 
quivering state, devoured. This seemed hardly credible, yet as I 
was looking, I distinctly saw, just after a great rush had been 
made to one spot, where previously three men had grovelled on 
the ground, a tall powerful fellow in a white garment, which was 
dyed from head to foot with blood, hold high up above the 
multitude a mangled carcase, which the next instant was flung out 
to the raving crowd. The glance had been brief, but sufficient to 
assure me that what I had heard was no myth; and as the people 
dispersed I observed that the garments of many others were also 
stained with blood. This was not the only unfortunate animal 
that was sacrificed that day in the self-same manner, for these 
unbridled lunatics continued their horrid progress through the 
whole town, repeating their mad dances every hundred yards, and 
on other occasions an offering of the like kind was provided for 
them. They did not leave Tangier till the afternoon, and I shall 
never forget another scene that occurred as they came back. A 
woman, who apparently had not joined them before, came tearing 
down the hill in a perfect frenzy, and in her anxiety to be in time 
for some of the last performances she rushed headlong on, at the 
pace of an Atalanta. Suddenly a long scarf which was wound 
about her waist came off and flew into the road; utterly 
unconscious of her loss she sped on, nearly knocking over several 
people in her way, and when she reached the returning throng she 
dashed aside even her fellow fanatics, and throwing herself into the 
centre of the group surpassed them all in her frantic evolutions. 
The madness of her movements knew no bounds; she raved like 
one distraught, and could only be compared to a hopeless lunatic. 

Towards the close of the day, when the want of some fresh excite- 
ment was perhaps being felt, some of the Isawas began to chase 
Europeans. A few Spaniards who in the course of their day’s 
work, or perhaps to get nearer the scene of action, had been 
loitering about the “Soko,” were pursued by some of the dancers, 
who broke away from their circle, and had they not been stopped 
by some of their own priests or ‘“‘ Makaddams,” who fortunately saw 
them, and knew the ill consequences that might ensue to themselves 
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were any one to be injured, disagreeable consequences might 
have resulted. As it happened no harm was done, but it may be 
considered fortunate that the visits of these terrible sectarians to 
any of the outlying districts do not occur more than once a year. 

These devotees are the followers of a Mahomedan saint who 
took the name of Isa, which in Arabic means Jesus; and in the 
name of our Lord—whom the Mahomedans, strangely enough, 
hold in reverence—he claimed to be able to work miracles. His 
followers now profess the same power, alleging that they can 
sever arteries, swallow glass and flint, and be bitten by poisonous 
snakes, without receiving injury. 

We were much surprised to find after a short acquaintance 
with Tangier and its surroundings how eagerly land within the 
precincts of the town is being bought up by Europeans. The 
Sultan, who opposes the entrance of all foreigners, will not sell 
an inch of his territory, but such freehold ground as is held by 
the Moors is often disposed of by them, and finds ready purchasers. 
A resident who bought a great deal of land here sixteen years 
ago told me that the value is now (literally not figuratively) ten 
times as great as it was then, and that it is still rapidly rising. 
The soil is wonderfully fertile, and will grow any kind of cereal 
without the least trouble, and water is everywhere plentiful. 
The great drawback to cultivation, however, is that exportation is 
entirely discouraged, and in some cases wholly forbidden. The 
misconceived idea exists that famine would ensue were the produce 
of the land sent away, and the advantages of trade have not yet 
dawned on the understanding of the Sultan. In spite of this 
shortsighted policy, however, European enterprise is fast making 
itself felt, and manufactured goods are driving native produce out 
of the market. 

Manchester and Birmingham wares, and French and Algerian 
knicknacks, which are much sought after, not only by the rich 
Moors, but by the wealthy Jews residing in Tangier, are some of its 
chief imports. Mirrors of all shapes and sizes, glass and china 
ornaments, cheap jewelry, and, sad as it is to believe it, imitations 
of Moorish work itself, are largely brought into the country. 

The beautiful clothes even of the Arabs, which we have been 
accustomed to prize as purely native, are now imitated in our own 
manufactories, and brought over to all the large towns of Morocco, 
where they are sold to the people at a far cheaper rate than that 
at which they could buy them if made by themselves; and the 
shops are stocked with goods so closely resembling Moorish stuffs 
that it is impossible for the ordinary traveller to know which are 
genuine and which imported. 
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The natives of Morocco, in common with most Easterns, are ex- 
tremely fond of dyeing not only their hair, but their hands and 
feet, and for this purpose they use largely a plant called henna, 
which grows wild all over the country. I have frequently seen 
the hands of women stained in imitation of lace mittens, and their 
feet dyed to represent red leather slippers, the likeness to the 
latter being so exact, that at first sight it was almost impossible 
to believe that shoes were not worn. 

Old people, men especially, endeavour to renew a youthful 
appearance by using henna to turn their grey hair red, but from 
the sadly unkempt condition of the head itself the result is in 
general quite the reverse of that which it is intended to produce. 

Many coloured carpets of curious mosaic patterns, the hues of 
which are beautifully blended, are brought in from Rabat, a town 
lying to the north of Mogador, and the dye being fast, the carpets 
can be washed with impunity ; but of late years aniline dyes have 
been introduced at Casa Blanca, where the carpets are also made; 
and as these dyes will not stand water, should the carpets become 
wet they are immediately spoilt. The Arabs have expressed 
great indignation at this base imitation of their good work, of 
which it is rapidly lowering the value, and they are very anxious 
that the Sultan should forbid the importation of the dyes. 

There is no doubt whatever that Morocco is a very valuable 
country, rich not only in possessing a most fertile and productive 
soil, but also much mineral wealth; and were it to come under 
enlightened rule it would assuredly yield a very profitable return. 

It is a matter of great regret that while thirteen European 
nations, besides America and the Brazils, are represented by 
resident ministers, these civilized powers have but little or no 
good influence on the native Government. The Legations in 
Tangier exist nominally to protect the subjects belonging to their 
various countries, but it cannot be denied that their chief though 
unacknowledged object is to keep each other in check, Morocco 
being too desirable an acquisition for any nation to contemplate 
with satisfaction the possession of it by another. The time, however, 
is not far distant when great changes will assuredly take place. 
The thin end of the wedge has already been introduced, and the 
opening of the telegraph cable connecting Tangier with Gibraltar 
has driven that wedge still further home, while a railway along 
the coast is already spoken of. The autocratic power of the 
Sultan is undeniably on the wane, and many abuses which Euro- 
peans have, alas, sanctioned are being rapidly rectified. 


C. M. Srrepy. 














Co Annette. 


O’er what wild abyss of trackless starry spaces, 
Far beyond the farthest orbs of night, 

Where the soul of man in visions wandering 
Finds no home, no resting-place, no haven, 
Whither, darling, hast thou taken flight ? 


Oh! our own one, oh! our loved one, oh! our lost one! 
One poor moment from this bitter “ Now,” 

Hand to hand, and heart to heart we held thee ;— 

One brief moment more, and hands and hearts are empty ; 
Where art thou? 


From the darkness, from the silence, the remoteness, 

Of the life of earth and sense and sight, 

Lo! we call upon thee through the fast-closed portals,— 
Call upon thee with old words of longing! 

Child of Light! 


Hear us! though the veil be thick with shadowy blackness ; 
Though to span the awful gulf the wings of Thought should faint : 
Heaven and Hell, and Life and Death, are all too weak to sunder 
Soul from soul when Love would bridge the distance,— 

Hear, sweet saint! 


Mothers, sisters, brothers, friends, we call thee! 

Karthward once more turn thy footsteps on the starry stair ; 
Whisper peace in midnight dreams and daylight visions, 
Tell us that though Life be fleeting, Love is deathless, 
Here, or There ! 


Bryan CHArLes WALLER. 
January, 1890. 
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Pearl-Powder. 


A NOVEL. 
By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AvutHor or ‘OvucHT WE To visit Her?’ ‘ AnonIE LOVELL, 
‘A Girton GIRL,’ ETC. 





“ Puffs, powder, patches, Bibles, billets-doux.”—Pope. 





CHarTeR XXIX, 
TRAGEDY OR FARCE. 


Anne contrived to enter the card-room as a rubber ended, the one 
consecrated moment when Lady Joan suffered the silence of her 
whist-table to be broken. 

“The lost Pleiad,” exclaimed she, amicably, but in a voice 
Anne understood. “The quadrille party has been languishing 
for Miss Page and she comes—half a minute too late. Mr. 
Reynoldson’s timely arrival hath supplanted her. Bless my 
heart, Madam, what has befallen you?” As Anne drew near 
Lady Joan threw up her tiny hands, from whose rings gleams of 
blood-red and of emerald flashed through the sparsely illumined 
room. “Nightingales? Nature? <A quiet walk with a friend 
by moonlight? We shall leave the friendship question alone— 
shall we not, Mr. Bliss? The moonlight Miss Page hath brought 
in to us, bodily, on her face.” 

Anne, of # truth, was pale; livid, rather, as women of dark 
complexion are apt to turn under the influence of jealous passion. 
Her eyes were haggard—sunken ; her lips blurred. She seemed 
to have left youth, suddenly, behind her. Mr. Bliss, who held 
the cards ready for dealing, half rose; he glanced up at his 
mistress, tenderly solicitous. ‘“ Anne’s delicate frame!” So he 
platitudinised. “The insidiousness of night air! Had her 
companion been other than Miss Harkness he might have 
ventured to expostulate. Conscious, however, of the endearing 
elegance of female friendship 2 

“Proceed with the deal, my good Sir, proceed with the deal.” 
Lady Joan consumed a pinch of Martinique which since Anne’s 
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entrance had been pausing between her forefinger and thumb. 
“You are amazing strong to-night, Mr. Bliss—smiled on by the 
fickle goddess. I am happy in possessing you as a partner.” 
Then, bestowing a witheringly polite reverence upon her depen- 
dent she begged that Anne would consider herself free. “Nature, 
nightingales, moonlight; the endearing elegance of female friend- 
ship—all might claim her.” 

It was a dismissal, rendered none the less marked by the 
civility which garnished it. Anne’s breast heaved a sigh of 
thanksgiving. For once, then, out of a lifetime of adversity, the 
Fates were with her! She curtsied herself away from the whist- 
players, looked on, successively, at the Quadrille table and the 
round game. ‘Then, passing, quietly and with assured face, 
through the company, she made her exit, as she thought, un- 
noticed, from the reception rooms. 

A black silk mantua belonging to one of the guests hung in the 
entrance hall; Anne unhooked it from its peg. Muffling the 
folds cunningly about her head and throat, she issued forth, with 
cat-like tread, with fast-coming breath, upon her enterprise. 

Just for a second or two the pure intense whiteness, perhaps 
some spasmodic recoil of her conscience, appeared to check her ; 
she advanced, uncertainly, into the fair and mystic shimmer of 
the transfigured night. A second or two:—then her steps 
quickened. Across a vista of dewy, glistening lawn she had 
discerned, on the far terrace, the two figures she sought—and 
finding, hated to see! They were still, it would seem, engaged 
in the same deep talk as before, and at the moment Miss Page 
sighted them walked close, side by side, and with their faces set 
in the direction of the house. 

And now the chances of the spy’s discovery were considerable. 
By standing motionless, for a good minute, however, by waiting 
until Liston and Philippa had turned, by discreet choice of 
opportunity, by gliding, in her improvised domino, from one 
shadow to another, she managed, little by little, to reach the 
garden’s lower level. -After this, all was clear. Once in the 
Park, her feet resting on the soft turf of the ha-ha, Anne knew 
her ambush to be secure. The moon shone from the eastern side 
of The Folly; the sunken fence was enveloped in inky darkness. 
A score, a legion of conspirators might have lain hidden beneath 
the thirty or forty yards of raised terrace along which Mr. Liston 
and Philippa Harkness were pacing. 

Her own name, verifying the adage, was the first sound the 
listener heard. 

“Miss Page! You credit the lady with more power than is 
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hers.” The voice was Liston’s: from the cessation of foot-falls 
Anne inferred that they had, at last, paused in their walk. 
“There was not much love between us—to speak with Master 
Slender—from the beginning, and it has certainly pleased Heaven 
to diminish it on further acquaintance. Still, even if she have 
the will, Miss Page has not the knowledge which could strike me 
a blow.” 

Philippa’s reply did not travel. A cross-wind was stirring 
among the tree-boughs in the Park, a thrush, close at hand, 
fluted lustily. Sharp though Anne’s senses were, she could not 
gather, could not divine words sufficient to be tortured into 
purport. By-and-bye, Liston spoke again, with emphasis, and as 
though he would reassure some whispered fear of his companion’s. 
“Lord Harrington ... the Vauxhall scuffle . . . the Ambassador 
who did not receive a bullet shot! And so rustic sagacity was 
tethering him to the latest bit of vulgar town news! Matters 
might just take their course. As long,” here the speaker’s voice 
sank, “as Philippa believed in him, what mattered the evil opinion 
of the whole world ?” 

“You do not stand alone, Mr. Liston!” Fervent and clear 
eame the girl’s exclamation. ‘There are perils—beyond all 
perils to yourself—which should hurry you away.” 

“Miss Harkness has told me so, already. ‘Start for the Hague, 
to-morrow, at the Hague make preparations for a farther and a 
final goal—America.’ This is all very wise,” said Mr. Liston, 
“very prudent. With his heart at rest a ruined man, placed as I 
am placed, might well follow worse counsel. What doI care for 
ruin! As long as I have a hope, a chance—Philippa, until you 
have given me ‘ No,’ irrevocably, I would risk a hundred deaths— 
disgrace itself, sooner than obey you.” 

“Then, if I am indeed, your friend ”—there was little, it must 
be confessed, of obduracy in aad tone—‘ there is only one word 
for me to say, ‘ No.’” 

They walked a few lingering paces in the moonlight—stopped 
anew. Miss Page finding herself out of earshot doubled back 
with wary steps. But during the lost minute the thread of their 
talk was slipped from her. Such murmured sentences as could 
be caught refused to link themselves into meaning. Presently 
the girl’s voice rose, sadly, beseechingly. 

“You push me too far! Sure, Mr. Liston, I have said enough. 
You know how dearly I hold your friendship. You know that I 
would die to saye——” 

“ But will not live to bless! I had preferred,” he broke forth, 
hotly, “to have it the other way. Such love as mine might 
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have sufficed for both. Possessing Philippa herself, I could 
almost have been content with Philippa’s indifference.” 

A sound, ominously like a sob, reached Anne Page. 

“In days to come, looking back on this, you will be content, 
although—although,” stammered the fresh voice, brokenly, “I 
was not indifferent, Sir! There are hundreds of women in the 
world handsomer than I, richer, cleverer—and free, as I am 
not. When these troubles are over, you can choose where you 
will.” : 

—“ Change as the wind changes, east in the morning, west at 
noon, by sunset, east again! After what passed between us, 
yesterday, Miss Harkness, can you suspect me, in earnest, of such 
falseness ?” 

Philippa gave a miserable little laugh. Tears, perhaps, were 
so near the surface with her that she had no means but laughter 
to keep them from overflowing. Had Mr. Liston, she asked this 
with a poor attempt at lightness, been of the same mind, always ? 
Months ago, on an afternoon when he walked with Miss Page and 
herself upon the Heath was there no prospect 

He cut the question tersely short. With her bloodless face 
upheld, with her hands clutched upon her breast, Miss Page, 
from her ambush, heard the naked truth, at last. 

“T loved you that afternoon, as I love you now. Do you doubt 
this? Would you suggest,” cried Liston, “that in ennui’s worst 
moments Miss Page was ever more to me than an actress, to a 
tired actor, on the same stage? Her society had the charm of 
custom. There was no labour in our talk, because each had said 
the same thing a thousand times to other tired actors already. 
We suited—I have told you this before—to the very balance of 
our mutual indifference ; as for warmer feeling——’ 

Again Liston and his companion sauntered on. But Anne 
needed not to hear the cruel sentence out: the speaker’s tone 
finished it, adequately. And her heart gave a bound. “No 
more to him than is an actress to some tired actor on the same 
stage ... the charm of custom... suiting to the balance of 
their mutual indifference.” She repeated the words between her 
teeth—again, again, as though satisfaction were in some sort to 
be forced out of such self-punishment. She felt her present 
meanness to be justifiable, felt that reprisals, no matter at what 
cost, would be righteous. Her one sin against this man had 
been—her love for him. She was paid back by an epigram—an 
epigram or two, let fall, haphazard, amidst his sighings for 
another, and a fairer, woman! 

—When next the pair stopped it was at a distance of five or 
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six feet, only, from Anne’s hiding-place. Just at this point the 
terrace swerved. The moonlight rested on them, full. She could 
appreciate, in detail, every effortless charm of her rival’s young 
figure. She could note the tide of strong passion revealed on 
Liston’s face. 

“T would die to save you,” Philippa was urging. She seemed 
to have found moorings in this assertion : “ yet you make me your 
enemy. Why should a woman’s idle ‘yes’ or ‘no’ have 
weight in such an hour? Believe in my instinct, Sir! I feel, 
though I cannot reason about it, as if danger were lurking at hand, 
even now.” 

During a little space he watched her closely. ‘Ordo you feel 
Mr. Liston’s suit to be a growing embarrassment? A pastime, 
possibly, when skies are drear, and chess or Italian better than 
watching the snow upon the window-pane! A bit of drama, 
even—something, in Oliver Arden’s absence, to break the tedium 
of one’s life—for a time, only. 

“Mr, Liston!” 

“Do you feel that, with a new summer, one wants new 
emotions? This neighbour of ours grows wearisome with his 
importunity! On the first chance that offers, bid him go! 
Perhaps the truth is here. Miss Harkness may smile on suitor 
after suitor because Heaven has built her of smiles and blushes and 
dimples—never a frown in her composition. As for heart——” 

The girl turned from him with a stifled ery of pain. 

“You doubt me? Oh, if you do, you are ungrateful, un- 
generous! Oliver Arden”—her head drooped, despondently— 
“he was right.” 

A curious smile formed itself on Mr. Liston’s face. 

“Ungenerous! And so that was our young Oliver’s verdict on 
my character? Ungenerous. My poor little Philippa,” her 
hand, at this juncture, fell into his keeping, “do you endorse the 
word? Look back six months. Recollect a red November sun- 
rise . . . Nay,I will be plain. . . Recollect the Preacher’s Thorn, 
the bizarre entr’acte at which two spectators, alone, played 
audience! In that queer medley of accidents was there no 
material, think you, of which an ungenerous rival might have 
made sinister use, had he chosen ?” 

Anne Page bent eagerly forward. Until now her detective 
genius had, she knew, availed her nothing. Surmise after surmise 
had crumbled under the pressure of facts to which she was 
stranger. In this moment she scented that actual revelation was 

imminent, and her bosom throbbed, her spirit rose just as though 
the winning of sweet love, not bitter vengeance, were her goal. 
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“ A chance word, dropped advisedly, had been enough. In soil 
so fertile,” observed Liston, “as a village Green scandal needs no 
forcing bed! Ignorance, prejudice already ran strongly against 
our friend. The picture upon his easel... his abrupt 
patriotism ... the eclipse of his ragged model—gipsy, cut- 
throat, resurrection-man, who shall say which? All this might, 
with deft touches, have been worked into a chain wanting but 
one link (an existing link) of fatal evidence.” 

“The past is done with,” hesitated Philippa Harkness, “ gone 
like the snows which melted in the November sun.” 

“The past is never done with. We agreed, yesterday, ’twas 
hard to say if the drop scene of our little village stage would go 
down on a tragedy or a farce. If a certain untoward secret saw 
the light,” his voice sank, yet to Anne’s sense was but rendered 
more crystal clear by reason of its lowness, “a secret buried, but 
buried only under the Preacher’s Thorn, not all young Oliver’s 
innocence—no, nor the cunning of half the attornies in England 
might suffice to clear him.” 

Philippa lifted her head in the white radiance. ‘There is one 
witness who could do much, a witness not likely if the worst came, 
to remain coward. For Oliver Arden I do not fear, Sir.” 

“Bravely spoken!” cried Liston, but with a shade of coldness. 
“In other words, Miss Harkness, you fear nothing from me. 
Well”—after a pause—“ you are right. Putting aside the 
wretched taste of such an esclandre, I have good reason to be 
dumb! The brittleness,” he laughed joylessly, “ of my own glass 
house should, I admit, hinder me from stone-throwing. ‘ Un- 
generous’—the charge must pass. Temptation, perhaps, at 
times, has lain that way—in my dreams! I am not mad 
enough, in broad daylight, to run the risk of self-betrayal while 
betraying an absent man.” 

Then for a while they stood speechless: face upheld to face, 
hand clasped in hand; “lovers, but ephemeral ones. There was 
marriage neither in Liston’s palm nor in his life.” The solacing 
forecast was Anne’s—crouched, close beneath them, fearful lest 
the beating of her heart should be caught through the stillness. 
“ Lovers—although the irrevocable ‘No’ was unuttered—who 
should never be more, each to the other, than in this moment.” 

Further knowledge Miss Page gained not. The interview was 
drawing to an end—when Liston broke silence he spoke in 
whispers, not chronicled, Reader, by history! But she endured a 
final pang, keener, it may be, than speech could have inflicted. 
Before quitting the terrace, Mr. Liston, unrebuffed, raised the 
girl’s hand to his lips and held it there. 
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And the kiss, perhaps the exceeding, chivalrous, tenderness 
with which the kiss was given, tired Anne Page’s wits into a 
scheme of campaign. Nature had not bestowed upon poor Anne the 
gift of imagination: experience had not taught her the knack of 
second-hand originality. She could wound as a soubrette wounds, 
with a bodkin’s point, but had not the fibre, the grasp for much 
beyond. In the white heat of passion she became creative. 
Witnessing Liston’s kiss, watching the two figures disappear 
slowly in the fair light—the rough draft of large reprisals opened 
before her mental sight.... She created on and on. Five 
minutes later, the rough draft was already a coherent plan. 

That the innocent would, perforce, have to suffer, the effect of 
ber vendetta fall in quarters outside her present view, she was 
aware. But when, philosophised Anne, as she made her way 
towards the house, when does abstract justice obtain in human 
affairs? Set a stone rolling—its final destination will surely rest 
with Providence! ‘At all events, the brittleness of glass houses 
must come to serious test.” She murmured aloud in her energy 
as the outlines of her plot sharpened, acquired detail. “The 
drop scene of the little village theatre must not, if will of hers 
could hinder it, go down upon a farce.” 

And sipping the nectared cup of contemplative revenge, her 
stormy eyes upraised to heaven, this young woman forgot the 
master principle of her life—to look behind her: forgot that a 
traitor, like any other of the world’s citizens, may, himself, stand 
in danger of treachery. 


CHAPTER XXX, 
REFUSE OF THE PAST. 


Four-AND-TWENTY hours of peaceful outward sunshine followed ; 
then the vendetta fell. 

“T have received,” said Dr. Arden, entering the breakfast parlour, 
where Miss Sue was making ready his coffee, “ a thing which it has 
never been my lot to handle before. An anonymous letter, a 
brainless, stupid hoax has found its way into the surgery letter- 
box.” 

He held out a sheet of letter-paper, as one might hold some 
noisome creature that stings, at arm’s length. 

Susan Arden set down the coffee-pot in a tremble. “So our 
turn has come, Lionel! I have expected it long. With what do 
they threaten us?” ‘They,’ to Miss Arden, meant always the 
terrible, unwashed, uncrowned Mob—a potentate with whom, 
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like most English persons of her age, she had more than once 
been in over-close contact. ‘“’Tis monstrous, Brother, in weather 
like this, the hay harvest at hand, to say the common people can- 
not find work, if they choose.” 

“A brainless stupid hoax!” repeated Lionel Arden. “For 
once get the (/a ira tune out of your head, my dear Sue! Starving 
folk may threaten the farmers with rick-burning. They may 
clamour,” said the Doctor “ for ‘Bread—or the Regent’s Head,’ 
and get neither. They do not invent an idle bit of malignity 
such as this.” 

Susan Arden crossed the parlour, holding back her spotless 
gingham skirt as though contamination were in the air. She 
peeped round her brother’s broad shoulder at the paper. Two or 
three lines were scrawled there, in reddish ink, in cramped queer 
handwriting—handwriting, even in its badness, suggestive far 
more of astute disguise than of illiteracy. 

“ Be warned. Disgrace is near athand. The Secret buried under 
Whitefield’s Thorn, the reason of Oliver Arden’s going, all will be 
known.” 

“Disgrace! What is the meaning of this—this indecorum ?” 
The blood rose in Susan Arden’s delicate faded face. ‘ Who has 
dared jest with our name in a fashion so unseemly ? ” 

“ Ah—who!” cried the Doctor. “The letter was lying in the 
surgery box this morning. If we knew more, the attack could 
scarce, I fancy, Sue, be called anonymous.” 

“ Directed to an Arden... aribald insult ... And on the 
eve of her Ladyship’s departure!” It had become Susan Arden’s 
habit to regard, not persons alone, but the general fatality of 
human events solely in the light projected upon them by Lady 
Joan Carr’s title. ‘‘Now I trust, Lionel, you will sift the matter 
to the bottom, make enquiries throughout the parish.” 

“Lend crutches to a lame scandal until it gathers to itself 
strength enough to walk alone! No, Susan, no. Your confidences 
to the Aristocracy are, of course, sacred. With the Aristocracy 
let them end. Not a word to Lippa or in the household. For 
an anonymous letter, as for all things vile,” he tore the paper 
into minute shreds, “ there is but one treatment, extermination.” 

But the “vile thing” proved Hydra-headed. Its counterpart, 
even to the colour of the ink, the crabbedness of the handwriting, 
had been dropped, that same morning, into the letter-box of 
another surgery. Sam Reynoldson, de Stael Reynoldson, Miss 
Celia—all had their cue. And by noon the scandal could walk, 


not merely unsupported by crutches, but with head held 
vigorously, virtuously in air. 
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Before the inner courts of the professional conscience it is 
assumable that the Reynoldson line of conduct justified itself. 
“Believe in an anonymous letter?” After industriously saying 
his say to every patient in turn, Mr. Sam would wind up with 
this kind of peroration throughout the day. “Not a solitary word 
of it! Against his excellent colleague he would credit nothing 
—except a little occasional wrong-headedness, therapeutically. 
The younger Arden went away in over-haste. Mr. Reynoldson 
had always, with pain, been forced to admit that there was 
something monstrous ugly about the younger Arden’s mode of 
departure. But he would judge no man without proof. If 
unpleasant facts were on the road—for Heaven’s sake, my dear 
Madam, let us be Christians! Let us wait for those facts, to be 
made clear before uttering a breath.” 

By noon, I say, scandal needed crutches no longer. By 
sundown it had been circumstantially discussed at tea-tables, 
sent forth with every loaf of bread or pennyworth of sugar from 
the village shop, talked over, with bucolic acumen, and large 
variety of beery illustration in the tap-room of the Blue George. 
And always—reversing the habit of scandal to become unwieldy, 
snow-ball wise, in rolling, this particular scandal, as though 
adroitly moulded by an unseen hand, grew compacter. 

Philippa Harkness, with one of youth’s quick revulsions, 
succumbed, passively. Fears for the man she loved, generous 
solicitude for Oliver Arden possessed her, in turn. Carrying 
round the news from house to house, Celia Reynoldson had met 
the poor child, early in the forenoon, and told her all—crushing 
her, the narrative over, with the “consolations” which your 
well-meaning female fool bears about, in perennial freshness, 
for the use of the heavy-hearted. Robuster support Philippa 
found none. Liston was in town, Dr. Arden absent on a round 
of country visits. She had a subtilised, miserable feeling that 
to be silent was guilty, yet could no more have poured confession 
into the vestal and ladylike bosom of Miss Sue, than she could 
have sought discriminative sympathy from Bridget—less, 
perhaps! Bridget, though she set a bridle on direct speech, 
showed human interest without stint, muttering, appositely 
over her work, in regard of Omnipotence and her own prophecies. 
Those who raise the storm must not grumble if they are pierced 
~by the Blast. In days when an ill-omened “ Portray ” first stood 
on Mr. Oliver’s easel, she, Bridget, had witnessed the Sowing of 
the wind. She was prepared, soberly complacent, and as one who 
can bear the reproach of his neighbour with scriptural meekness, 
to assist at the Reaping of the whirlwind. 
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So the long hours dragged by; with evening came movement ; 
such comfort too, as might be derived from the worldly wisdom 
of Carr’s Folly! Miss Arden, for reasons untold, had been closeted 
with Lady Joan throughout the afternoon. Shortly before sunset 
Philippa found herself entrusted with a mission of importance—a 
phial of physick concocted from one of Cousin Sue’s most sovereign 
recipes for Tonton. The dear creature had, of late, developed 
heart symptoms. Lady Joan’s nicest susceptibilities were 
awakened. Let a trial be made of three or four restorative 
drops, administered on sugar at bed-time, and next morning 
early, Miss Arden would call round to assure herself, personally, 
as to the invalid’s condition. 

Heavy spirited, inelastic of tread, Philippa obeyed. The sun, 
now on the horizon, flooded the Green, palely, from between layers 
of iron-grey cloud: such gaps of Heath as showed were smoke- 
coloured. The desolation, the unbroken flatness of Chard and all 
belonging to it oppressed the girl mortally. As she walked, she 
had a curious, opium-like perception of time’s longness; could 
see as in a diorama, the years, the months of her past life—aye, 
and the future years and months, uprearing themselves into a 
tomb over her slain happiness! When she reached Lady Joan’s 
courtyard the apparition of a groom startled her. The lad was 
equipped for the road, and in the act of leading forth one of the 
horses, saddled and bridled, from the stables. Lights twinkled— 
an unusual occurrence, at this season—from the library windows. 
Carr’s Folly, at least, then, was alive ! 

Anne Page met her friend at the Hall door florid, smiling, 
prodigal of caresses as was her wont. “Lady Joan? And had it 
come to this? Dearest Lippa’s visits were paid to her Ladyship, 
not herself! Lady Joan was in the library—some passing whim 
of writing autograph letters. Miss Page could not answer for the 
effect upon my Lady’s temper of an interruption. Still——” 

“All risks must be run,” said Philippa with an effort at 
lightness. “My errand is grave, Anne. I am the bearer of 
a restorative draught for Tonton.” 

“Which you will not allow the waiting gentlewoman to 
deliver?” Anne literally forced a laugh. “Iam untrustworthy, 
even in the matter of sick lapdogs!” 

She laughed anew; meaninglessly, jarringly; and, on the 
instant, one of the library doors was flung open from within. 
Lady Joan’s diminutive erect figure made its appearance. 

“Hystericks! Which of the kitchen-maids,” cried she, “ is 
developing the malady? I will have none of it. Let the minx 
be paid her wages and depart.” 
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“T fear, then, I must wish your Ladyship good-night.” Anne 
brought this out with tolerable aplomb. “I don’t know that I 
rightly belong to the kitchen department—still, ’twas I who 
laughed, and no other.” 

“You chose an exceeding ill time for your merriment,” retorted 
Anne’s mistress. Then, as though she caught sight unexpectedly of 
the second figure: “ What! Philippa Harkness!” she exclaimed 
sharply. “And, pray, why is Philippa Harkness absent from 
home at such an hour? Restorative drops—apprehensions 
for Tonton? that changes the case. Miss Arden’s sympathy is 
delicate.” 

Lady Joan retreated into the library, whither the two young 
women followed her. She threw a far-reaching not unkindly 
look at her visitor’s bloodless face. 

“What has gone of your complexion, child? Fatigue... 
headache . . . the lowering weather? Pshaw! If you got your 
blushes, as we do, safely bottled, from the perfumer’s, you would 
be superior to such accidents.” 

Lady Joan seated herself at a scrutoire, littered with writing 
materials, inviting Philippa, by a sign, to a chair beside her. 
Anne Page remained awkwardly standing. Sleek, forward, 
obsequious though she might be, there was something about 
Anne, to-night, which contrasted vividly with her usual large 
self-possession. She chafed her hands together as though ’twere 
mid-winter, she shifted her position, fidgetted. A smile—of that 
gruesome order which can be maintained by strength of wil) 
only, was for ever on her lips. 

“ Lippa won't confide in me, any more than you, my Lady, will 
employ me as amanuensis. I am gone out of date, like patches 
and pearl-powder. My reign is over.” 

But the attempted archness fell dead. Philippa Harkness was 
silent; Lady Joan yielded not the negative encouragement of a 
sarcasm. 

“That is the way with popular favourites, For I maintain,” 
ran on Anne Page, desperately, “ that, in my time, I was popular. 
The King is dead. May the King live! I wonder, as a matter of 
curiosity, whether my successor,” she glanced at Lady Joan, “ wil} 
enjoy a longer reign than I?” 

Lady Joan took a quiet pinch of Martinique; then, flicking a 
little imaginary pulvilio from the cuff of her left sleeve, leaned 
back in her chair. The expression of her keen old face was one 
of well-enacted abstraction. 

“ His constitutional disturbance hath beyond doubt ameliorated. 
So she observed, presently. ‘ But the breathing becomes heavier 
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.. +I crave your pardon, Miss Page: my thoughts refuse to 
leave my faithful Tonton. His breathing becomes heavier. 
That is how the Tonton family go off. I remember getting 
every detail of the’ poor Uncle’s death—the Tonton of Madame 
du Deffaud—from Horace. In default of professional advice,” 
Lady Joan contemplated her finely shaped nails, “I don’t know 
that I can do better than try Miss Arden’s nostrums, preceded, 
of course, by a hot bath. May I beg of you, Anne, to give my 
poor sufferer your best care, and at once?” 

Forth flashed the lightning from Anne Page’s black eyes. In 
early, more subordinate days personal attendance upon Bibiche 
and Tonton had been reckoned among the lighter duties of Lady 
Joan’s dame de compagnie. With the advent of Mr. Bliss, and 
with him of quasi emancipation, Anne’s benefactress had, tacitly, 
allowed these offices to slide to the shoulders of her chamber- 
women. “I will communicate any orders of your Ladyship’s to 
Garrett,” she began, a little loftily, and moving in the direction 
of a hand-bell. 

“Garrett is out of the question,” interrupted Lady Joan, 
trenchantly. “In his best health Tonton will barely tolerate 
Garrett's presence. I must ask you not merely to preside at his 
bath, but to give the creature your warmest attention when he 
is removed to his bed.” 

Miss Page stopped: she was at a distance of three or four 
yards, perhaps, from the table before which Lady Joan Carr sat : 
the eyes of these two trained actresses remained in contact for 
some seconds. 

“Your memory, Madam,” Anne ‘spoke slowly, distinctly, as 
though giving Lady Joan’s thoughts time to collect themselves, 
“is, I think, at fault. For many weeks past, Garrett has waited 
upon your Ladyship’s pugs, satisfactorily.” 

Lady Joan rested her hands on the two knobs of her chair, 
then drew herself gradually upright. There was a look about 
her which, thinking such thoughts as Anne Page was thinking, 
must have been hardish to face. But Anne, as yet, held her own. 

“My memory, ma belle, is, for my age, wonderful. Unlike many 
old people, too, I bear in mind incidents and names outside my 
own life. As an example: the date at which poor Tonton came 
to me recals it: I recollect, accurately, the details of the Boothby 
scandal, in Bath—that would, of course, be before your day. I 
recollect the precise circumstances under which the establishment 
was broken up, the discovery of a certain packet of letters by the 
wife. It occurred at that fine house of theirs in Pulteney Street 
—the end nearest the river, you remember? or rather, you do 
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not remember. ‘The thing happened,” Lady Joan repeated this 
with sustained urbanity, “ before your day.” 

Pulteney Street—the Boothbys—the letters! So a clue existed 
(to events disassociated with this history): was held, had been 
held for years between the pitiless hands of Lady Joan Carr! 
Can a woman who paints change colour? If she cannot, then 
was Anne innocent of lead or ceruse. Her cheeks became livid, 
her very lips turned grey: she was living a lifetime in a moment. 
But she had courage, the kind of courage even the weakest, most 
cowardly animals will show when brought to bay. 

“T know everything about the Boothby scandal—as yon, 
Madam,” she exclaimed, “are aware. I lived with Mrs. Boothby 
in my youth, long before I entered your Ladyship’s service. The 
story ... was a vile fabrication.” She got this out between 
two gasps. “The letters were forgeries, the servants bribed. 
Boothby, himself, was a craven. With the presenthour . . . what 
it is,’—as she hazarded the fortuitous thrust she stole a cruel 
glance at Philippa—* uncertainty, to say the least, before so many 
of us, I marvel Lady Joan Carr should trouble her mind over this 
refuse of the past.” 

Lady Joan gave two or three little nods, as though appraising 
the value of Anne’s speech. 

“Refuse of the past!’ On my word,I like the phrase. At 
a more convenient season, Anne, as you really did know that 
wretched Boothby pair, we will talk them over. Now, let me beg 
you, ma belle,” Anne Page had turned, shortly, towards the door, 
‘to test the bath by thermometer—98, to a nicety.” 


Lady Joan was mute until Anne’s footsteps had died away 
then—her manner transformed from ironical banter to exceeding 
gravity—she motioned Philippa Harkness to draw nearer. 

“You are here at my instance, child. Tonton—the physick— 
were frauds of Miss Arden’s. When is the pious brain slow in 
that direction? And you are here to speak. But bring me no 
current gossip.” She made a repellant movement of the hand. 
“This tale about anonymous letters, this dullest of village canards 
has reached me thrice to-day—exactly thrice too often. ‘Cha- 
racter . . position.” How can an unknown youth, a Mr. Oliver 
Arden, lose that which he possesses not?” 

Philippa started to her feet. “I am obliged by your kind 
concern, Madam—concern, worthy of Lady Joan Carr! I will 
rid you at once of my presence.” 

“You will remain, like a sane young woman, where you are, 
Miss Harkness.” Resting her fingers with an unfriendly pressure 
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on her visitor’s wrist, Lady Joan forced her to resume her seat. 
“You will look me in the face with those eyes of yours and 
answer an honest question. What subjects did you choose, you 
and Mr. Liston ?”—she paused, obviously with intent, “during 
your hour of conversation, two nights ago, on the terrace ?” 

“ Madam!” 

“No need to blush so furiously! The gentleman acquainted 
you, doubtless, as he has done before, that your smile was that 
of a goddess, the dimple in your left cheek divine, and his, Mr. 
Liston’s, peace of mind for ever undone. Keep your counsel as 
you think fit in matters personal. Did Liston drop a word, a 
hint which, overheard by hostile ears, might work him harm ? 
Don’t answer yet.” The girl’s lips had parted on the instant. 
“Take time. Get your thoughts together. Graver issues than 
can result from Chard gossip may be at stake.” 

Philippa’s breath caught. The moment, she felt, was strong, 
the “ neatly-constructed plot” thickening. More crossed than 
ever were the parti-coloured strands with which her Fate and 
Liston’s seemed interwoven. 

“And what,” she exclaimed, “if Chard gossip, the canard 
which has wearied you thrice too often, Madam, were Mr. Liston’s 
theme ?” 

Lady Joan’s eyes scanned the frank face piercingly. “ Six- 
and-thirty hours before the‘ canard was publick.—And yet,” 
she mused, “the sequel points that way! We play at cross 
purposes.” Her voice lowered, she glanced in the direction of 
the door. “And time is short. Iwill be open with you. When 
Liston and Miss Harkness talked together in the moonlight, they 
believed themselves alone. They were not. A third person 
bore them company, and the third person was a lady known to 
both—Anne Page.” 

The library was lighted by candles, but the shutters had been 
left unclosed. Philippa distinguished, far away, the terrace wall, 
standing out, white, among the shadows of the garden: she saw 
the tree tops in the Park beyond. Every circumstance of her 
last meeting with her lover crowded back upon her. 

“Anne left us, early, Lady Joan, at a request from yourself. 
And the night was clear as day. No third person,” the girl 
faltered, somewhat—“ could have approached, in moonlight like 
that, unseen.” 

“Not by the sunken fence, the path where the shadows, even 
at noon, lie black? I happen to think otherwise. As a matter 
of principle,” said old Lady Joan, drily, “I do not listen to the 
babble of servants. But there are accidents, for Individuals as 
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for States, which alas! thrust principle on one side. Yesterday 
morning I listened—as far as it behoved me to hear. . . . Details 
concern us not.” So she proceeded after a short break. “The 
negro boy, possibly, saw Anne quit the house and, prowling 
round in the darkness, watched her—a spy upon another spy! 
Of this I know nothing. When I had heard the main fact, I 
forbade my chamber-woman to tell me more. That main fact is 
enough.” 

“ Anne could not stoop to a baseness!” The cry came from 
Philippa, hoarsely. ‘If Anne overheard our speech, by chance, 
she would be loyal.” 

“ Quand méme!” finished Lady Joan with an uplifting of the 
eyebrows. “Keep your own theories of human virtue, child, 
they bring no discredit on eighteen—so long as I put mine into 
practice. Current gossip, you tell me, dates back to some 
uttered forecast of Liston’s. I turn sceptick.” Apt card to 
force an inexperienced hand! ‘ With the pack-hounds of Scandal 
at his heels, to believe that Liston should court discovery, 
entangle himself in a coil of village misadventure—never! The 
man may be, must be, his life shows it: a fatalist. A desperado 
he is not.” 

“ The pack-hounds of Scandal at his heels.” 

Upon Philippa the words fell as falls a bolt from a clear sky. 
Could outspokenness of hers have even fractional weight? She 
hurried forth an attempt at confession—broke down—was 
encouraged.—A quarter of an hour later, and the pliant mind 
of Lady Joan Carr had passed from scepticism to knowledge! 

Anne Page—busied, doubtless, above stairs, over her ther- 
mometer and her invalid—would have to reckon with a warier 
host than she had counted on. 


Cuartern XXXI. 
SMALL TRUMPS. 


Wuey the girl’s story was ended, Lady Joan rose. Stooping over 
the table she added a few words to a letter, already written, 
which lay there. This letter she sealed and addressed: then she 
turned to Philippa. 

“You have never loved me, my dear,” her tone was more than 
usually suave, “and your aversion—well, has not been thrown 
away. We stand at a point where such trivialities matter not. 
There may be political coalitions without individual liking 
(although Mr. Pitt can’t bring the Whigs, just now, to see it). 
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You are a child in years, Philippa Harkness, but you carry a head 
on yourshoulders. With a worse heart you had beaten Anne out 
of sight as an intrigante. You understand silence—of how many 
mature women can as much be said? Now, listen. You were 
here on a night, months ago, when I sent the portrait of 
Clotilde Germaine to her son? ” 

“Yes, Madam, I was here.” 

“My trouble might have been spared, Our friend knew his 
own blood. The gods will not save him who stakes to lose. Still 
—I made the venture! We are looking on, child, from different 
parts of the theatre, I admit, at the ending of a comedy,” Lady 
Joan said this with her smile: “at that reduction to the absurd 
of centuries of birth and tradition and honour which the French 
call a ‘fin de race.’ We are seeing the Germaines out.” 

Philippa’s head sank hopelessly. 

“And such little part, as we, spectators, can play, must be 
indirect. You have heard of Hellgate Harrington’s crowning 
feat? Anne takes good care the rumour shall not die. I happen 
to have later news than Anne’s.” Lady Joan touched some 
opened letters which lay at her elbow. “The danger is not for 
my Lord who hath powerful interest in High Places, but for the 
late associates in my Lord’s follies. Among these Ivan Germaine 
was notorious. For him, for both the brothers, there exists but 
one immediate course—flight.” 

Philippa looked up with a flush, but even her flush was pale. 

“T am weak,” she stammered, “ weak . . when I would be 
strongest. Direct me how to act!” She held out her linked 
hands imploringly. “He will return, Lady Joan—by Sunday, 
at latest. Tell me,” her words were tremulous, “‘ how I can best 
be Oliver Arden’s friend . . . and his?” 

“You are young Oliver's friend,” said Lady Joan, “and will 
continue so. The path of friendship is smooth, requires no 
enlightenment from without.” 

“ And that—other path “ 

Philippa Harkness broke down. It seemed as though the very 
mention of Liston’s name had become impossible to her. 

“Ah! that other path—one,” remarked Lady Joan, with 
emphasis, “in which Philippa Harkness has but a few more steps 
to tread.” 

Philippa started violently. The last tinge of natural colour 
went from her face. 

“Mr. Liston—or he whom we have so called—belongs to a 
predestined race. The Germaines’ fortune is gone, their name 
tarnished. The estates they inherited in France have been 
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‘vendus pour la Patrie.’ Their living representatives—adventurers 
both—are in extremis.” 

“Lady Joan ‘2 

“Oh, I am willing to allow our friend his merits. He has a 
rare distinction, wears his misfortunes, like his dress, with an air, 
sings an admirable baritone, has the courage of a Bayard, the 
manners of a Chesterfield—in short, possesses that mysterious 
assemblage of qualities which goes, in drawing-rooms, by the name 
of ‘charm.’ And still,” added Lady Joan Carr, “the warmest 
feeling any woman can know for such a man is compassion. 
Personally, I have been drawn to him because ”—for a moment 
her hard face quivered—“ there are weaknesses, foolish tricks of 
memory which afflict the wisest of us. For you 7 

“No need to think of me!” exclaimed the girl, with sudden 
passion. “If I can serve Mr. Liston now, or till the last hour of 
my life, I will do so.” 

Lady Joan consulted her watch. ‘In our present strait,” she 
observed, a little coolly, “‘ we need address, not ardour. We need 
caution, reserve. If this rustic imbroglio were to proceed farther, 
if Miss Harkness were rash enough to get her name mixed in it, 
the Master of the Grave House, en gentilhomme, must come 
forward as her supporter. So much was, doubtless, guessed by the 
cunning brain which set the mischief going. And for one of the 
Germaines to come forward, to risk collision, however remote, 
with English law, is madness. You follow me?” 

“T hear,” said Philippa, turning dejectedly away. 

“Anne Page we hold well in check. The Boothby scandal,” 
remarked Lady Joan, pleasantly, “is but one of the small trumps 
I have in my hand should small trumps be needed. If Anne be 
the anonymous letter-writer—and I know nothing, I have asked 
no questions—she will, I take it, rest, content, on her laurels. 
Let Mr. Liston only go, join his brother, leave the country while 
still he may!” . 

Philippa stood dry-eyed, mute. There was a dull long silence, 
broken only by an occasional stealthy footfall in the room 
overhead. Then Lady Joan placed the letter she had written 
between the girl’s cold hands. 

“ Hugh and his horse stand ready. Give this to the lad as you 
go out. He is trustworthy, knows whither to ride, and what to 
do with himself in London. You may read my correspondent’s 
name.” Philippa had risen: her eyes rested automatically on the 
letter. “A Personage having authority, as you see; one likely 
to grant the last favour I shall ask of him! Now, good night. 
Liston returns, you say, on Sunday, the day after to-morrow. 
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Till then, not a word—above all, to Anne Page. Courage, 
child, discretion, finesse—and the game will yet be ours.” 

The game! Most human events resolved themselves, ulti- 
mately, to green cloth in Lady Joan’s mind. Yet, for the time, 
she was moved: when Philippa had gone, stood gazing at the 
pale discoloured gardens, a look of wistful yearning on her old 
face. “There are foolish tricks of memory which afflict the 
wisest of us.” Perhaps some such folly, some echo of a shrill 
voice, some vision of a little figure may have overcome Lady Joan 
Carr’s wisdom at this moment. 


Cuarter XXXII. 
VOX POPULI. 


AnoTHER day went by; each hour rolling, like a wave of lead, 
over the spirit of Philippa Harkness. And still, as had befallen 
from the onset, the proportions of current rumour gained in 
symmetry and finish: to the letter was Liston’s carelessly cynical 
hypothesis justified. The abruptness of Oliver’s patriotism, the 
eclipse of his ragged protégé, the canvas left standing on the 
artist’s easel—all were becoming welded, deftly, circumstantially, 
into a chain, lacking but a single link, of fatal evidence. 

Young Arden could not paint—whatever we forget, said village 
charity, let us remember this!—save from the life. Miss Page’s 
throat and profile had availed him for the Austrian Queen., His 
friend, the Resurrection man, was inspiration prolific for the 
rabble. In Philippa he had found a Niobe. What about a model 
more important than all these, the high light of the picture, the 
meaning of the parable? For the child’s figure, held starkly 
aloft before Antoinette and her court, where did Mr, Oliver Arden 
get his original ? 

Mrs. Tristram, over eggshell china, Mrs. Bennett, over home- 
lier willow-pattern, looked into the eyes of successive visitors as 
they asked this question. 

“ Every palliating fact must of course be kept in view . . . the 
callousness of hospital students to the grave’s sanctity . . . the too- 
ready means that might have lain at hand... One would not 
utter a word ”—having uttered encyclopedias—“ of idle surmise. 
But may not some scare have arisen, some urgent necessity for 
quick departure and concealment? The matter would clear 
itsel{—perhaps! Meantime, we should best show kindness to our 
friends, the excellent Ardens, by silence.” 

Six, eight, ten unoccupied women—for ever the number grew 
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—resolved on the golden virtue! The story ran through edition 
after edition, was enlarged, we may say, from sketchy novelette 
form, to orthodox three volumes. By the time Sunday came 
popular expectancy had reached its crisis. Popular taste, too, 
was changed: sensational fiction a drug! As the cracked old 
bells ding-donged, as group after group progressed, churchward, 
across the fields, one whisper, unspoken, but deep, was in the 
agricultural mind of all capacities: “ We must have Truth.” 

It was an immemorial after-sermon custom that the Chard 
worshippers should file out of church in social order. The 
white-smocked old men who occupied benches near the porch 
went first; then the younger working people from the body of 
the church; then Mr. and Mrs. Mildrun of the shop, the yeomen, 
the publicans, and little Miss Budd the dressmaker. To these 
followed the gentlefolks and quality, Lady Joan, on such occasions 
as she honoured Mr. Tristram by her presence—more strictly 
speaking, Black Jersey, prayer-book-laden at her Ladyship’s heels 
—winding up the procession. 

This morning the pews were fuller than on an ordinary 
Sacrament Sunday, as full, almost, as on days of marriage or 
mourning. The genius of Tate and Brady was rendered with 
utmost nasal vigour by the choir. No one slept, although the 
Rector preached at his lengthiest and his driest. When church 
was “out” the faithful, instead of dispersing as usual, lingered 
in a mob outside the central porch. And ever, as before service, 
one thought, fast ripening to articulation, occupied the parish 
intelligence: “‘ We must have Truth.” 

Curtsies were dropped, forelocks pulled when Dr. and Miss 
Arden passed out among the other Chard families. But before 
they were out of hearing, Philippa was conscious that a murmur 
ran along the crowd. And her heart knew its meaning, 
Suspense drewto anend! The dread, seen hitherto in perspective 
only, had taken colour, outline: had approached near: was 
looking her in the face. 

Half way across the Green, little Sam Reynoldson ran up, with 
outstretched hand, to Cousin Sue. All the neighbourhood, he 
remarked, flowerily, was talking this spring about Miss Arden’s 
tulip-beds. As a fellow tulip-fancier, might he not be allowed a 
peep at the show? “On Sunday? Certainly on Sunday, my 
dear Madam. The tulips would sure keep closed,” observed 
Sam, “one day out of the seven if ’twas a crime to look at 
them.” 

Sam Reynoldson trod the earth firmly : a righteous man braced 
(could one have read Sam’s self-valuation!) to the bitterer duties 
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of friendship. As he entered Dr. Arden’s gates an unusual 
twinkle animated his ferrety red-brown eyes. The tulip-beds, 
the fruit-garden in blossom, Miss Harkness in her summer gown 
—everything pertaining to his rival or his rival’s household 
received a share of Mr. Reynoldson’s sprightly commendation. 
By-and-bye, when the ladies were retired to the house, the men 
left téte-i-téte, he enquired, with gravity savouring of foregone 
resolve, for Oliver. No chance, he assumed, of the young gentle- 
man’s return to professional duties, just at present? Wrapt up 
in his new career? Indeed! A very singular change of tastes 
—yet, perhaps, well advised, under the circumstances. Perhaps 
. well advised... . 

“The truth is, Arden,” broke forth Sam, cutting a sharp look 
at his companion, “I want a talk with you! Worst man living 
at ambiguities—outspoken, rough-and-ready sort of fellow as 
you know! When I see a friend, an old friend, like yourself, 
down, I can’t be silent. Advice, time, trouble—all I have in the 
world are at his service.” 

The Doctor’s face brightened. Within his limits, inside the 
four walls of his study, he was suspicious, exceedingly : possessed 
a scientific instinct on which he prided himself for tracking and 
discarding unreliable or doubtful authorities. In his social 
dealings with men and women Lionel Arden could be led, like a 
little child, by the hand. 

“This is generous of you, Reynoldson! One’s pride is 
ashamed to own that a gnat’s bite smarts—and yet, it does smart. 
I take it for granted,” said Dr. Arden simply, “that you hint at 
the senseless hoax about young Oliver ?” 

“Hoax—h’m! I don’t know”—Mr. Reynoldson had the grace 
to hesitate—“ that the term, altogether, fits the occasion. By a 
‘hoax’ one understands palpable manufacture, a jest, certain 
from its nature to end in laughter, now this P 

“Go on, my friend, don’t choose your words. When one has 
to touch pitch, to discuss falsehood, best use the plainest imple- 
ment possible, and get it over.” 

Again Mr, Reynoldson paused, then: “ Falsehood or not,” said 
he, taking on a tone of sub-official morality, “a charge of the 
kind inevitably strikes all round. At first,” he fidgeted with the 
tassel of his jaunty walking cane, “this rumour, I hear, was 
vague enough. Putting two and two together, blockhead fashion, 
the scandal-mongers are now asking point-blank questions. Had 
no shrewder brain than Oliver’s an inkling of the secret? Was 
so much good money spent, so many a cartload banked round the 
Preacher’s Thorn, at Christmas, for nothing ?” 
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Lionel Arden stepped back: during a few moments he looked 
hard into his colleague’s crafty face. Then he broke out with one 
of his big and honest laughs. Job, he observed, had found a 
comforter! As long as idle tongues attacked the lad, only, it 
bothered him. Nothing easier than to trump up perjuries 
against an absent man, nothing harder than to refute them. And 
so they accused him, him, of partnership in dark and unknown 
deeds! This simplified matters. Was friend Reynoldson posted 
in the nature of his sins? Had he committed murder, man- 
slaughter, or only an airy peccadillo such as body-snatching ? 

Friend Reynoldson stuck his walking-cane beneath his arm; he 
commenced rubbing his hands together with crabbed geniality. 

“You are yourself, always, Arden, unsuspicious, artless as a 
babe. Ninety-nine professional men out of a hundred would be 
afraid—don’t think me a brute for suggesting this—afraid a little 
of the mud might stick, You are the hundredth. That’s what I 
told the Rector.” Half closing his lids, Sam gazed away, perhaps 
at some imaged vision of his own magnanimity. “ Lionel 
Arden is the hundredth. In the clouds, occasionally as we know, 
but——” 

“But my crime?” exclaimed the Doctor, not without a spice 
of latent irony. “I want details. Does my victim, or only my 
victim’s gold lie buried yonder?” 

He nodded towards the thorn, whose powdering of pink-white 
bloom shone softly under the azure of the May sky. 

And presently, a decent show of reluctance enacted, Mr. Sam 
Reynoldson was prevailed on to speak. The labouring classes, so 
ran his preamble, were as crassly ignorant as they were un- 
grateful. After the way Arden had slaved among them, for the 
most part without payment—mixed up with Sam’s lofty views 
there was the queerest secret complacency of tone; has not every 
man some little dust-hole of the mind which he reserves for 
meannesses ?—after the well-intentioned zeal of a lifetime, such 
a scandal was disgraceful to human nature. But the poor were 
not human! A starving cur, let him only eat out of your hand, 
will not plant his teeth there by way of thanks, while the 
rabble 

Dr. Arden interrupted him good-humouredly. “I am not to 
be trepanned into politics, Reynoldson. One of your leaders 
told the House last week that an idiot and a Jacobin were ex- 
changeable terms. A Jacobin I maybe. I am not such an idiot as 
to begin talking politics with a Tory of your calibre at noonday.” 

Mr. Reynoldson did not shift his position, but the expression of 
his face shifted. He went with a plunge into deep water. 
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“You will have to act at noonday! Parson Tristram, in spite 
of his cloth, is a man of the world—few opinions I would sooner 
take at a pinch than old Tristram’s. And he thinks, hoax or no 
hoax, you should show a bold front. That’s what I am here to 
say. We were talking the thing out together last night, and 
came to one conclusion. At the point matters have reached, my 
friend, you should show fight.” 

Again Lionel Arden looked hard into the other man’s eyes. 

“Show fight against a shadow? Waste good energy upon a 
stabber in the dark? The work does not lie my way, Reynoldson 
—there’s the truth of it!” 

Reynoldson gave a curt “Ahem.” “You disfavour active 
treatment, we know, Arden, yet—believe my word—the case calls 
for it! Unless you stir, some of this rough crew will be only too 
inclined to stir for you.” 

“ And your counsel i“ 

“What the Parson proposes and I second . . . or stop—was it 
the other way round? Well, no matter how the idea started... . 
What we propose is that you meet the enemy half way, set an 
investigation of some kind on foot at the suspected spot * 

“Dig up the evidence which shall convict me? English law 
obliges no man,” laughed Dr. Arden, “no, not even the most 
adandoned, to criminate himself.” 








But his tone had changed—as Mr. Sam Reynoldson, without 
move of muscle, did not fail to recognise. Lionel Arden wavered. 


The bitterer duties of Friendship were being discharged to some 
end, 


Cuarter XXNIIL 
SPECTATORS ONLY. 


Ir was written among the Thirty-nine Articles of Cousin Sue: 
“That a Christian should be duly screened from Nature’s irreverent 
Sabbath-breaking.” The Pagan sun might shine, if he chose, on 
garden and hedgerow; lowered blinds, drawn muslins, kept him 
at decorous arm’s-length in Miss Arden’s parlour. Blackbird and 
thrush might chant Glorias to the Spring; Miss Arden’s closed 
windows at least served to deaden the exultancy of their heterodox 
anthems. 

Philippa Harkness, a rebel in so much, had not broken free 
from the drab-coloured hours dear to the elder woman’s fancy. 
With her spirit more restless than its wont after the devitalised 
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air and sermon of Morning Church, Philippa, from her seventh 
year, had been coerced into remaining upright, mute, an im- 
proving volume in her hand “ between the services ;” Miss Arden 
the while with closed eyelids, meditating—to use the lady’s own 
euphemism—over ‘Taylor’s Discourses,’ ‘ Baxter’s Saints’ Rest,’ 
or some work of analogous interest in an easy-chair. 

On the Sunday of which I speak, Philippa, for the first time in 
her life, felt moral drab-colour to be tasteful. The book she 
perused was a volume of ‘Dr. Blair’s Sermons,’ sorrowfullest 
pabulum for healthy human soul, yet here and there containing 
utterances which struck, with apposite force, on the girl’s be- 
wildered conscience. 

“Tn all your proceedings:” this sentence took hold of her—in 
after years clung oddly to her memory: “ be direct and consistent. 
The path of Truth is a plain and safe way, that of Falsehood a 
perplexing maze. One artifice leads on to another till, as the 
intricacy of the labyrinth increases, you are yourself entangled in 
your own snare. After your first departure from sincerity it is 
not in your power to stop.” 

“Your first departure from sincerity.” Trite, commonplace— 
the words were not without immediate significance. She had read 
them a second time, a third—when the unexpected roll of wheels 
sounded from without. 

An autocratic ring at the gate vibrated through the Sunday 
stillness. 

Philippa started up: the thought of Liston in her heart, and 
Dr. Blair on the carpet. Miss Susan Arden, with a jerk, ceased 
to meditate. 

“Another ill-timed caller! I trust it is not those flighty 
Bennett girls. With the Spirit of this World engrossing in six 
days of the week, we little need talk like theirs on the Sabbath ! 
Steal to the window, Lippa, peep'out—there may be time, yet, to 
plead more serious duties.” 

Drawing back the curtain by an inch, Miss Harkness announced 
the intruder to be Lady Joan Carr. ‘“ The Spirit of this World 
in the flesh, Cousin. Her Ladyship wears a scarlet capote with 
ostrich feathers, i la Babylone. Anne Page accompanies her—in 
the chaw’yot! ShallI run quick? bid Bridget plead ‘ more serious 
duties ’ to our visitors?” 

“Lady Joan—the chariot!” Susan Arden sped to the chimney- 
piece, she adjusted her Head before its strip of mirror. ‘“ Without 
doubt, I am to be invited for a drive—really, the most charming 
attention! Her Ladyship knows I am a trifle indisposed, and has 
had out the horses for my benefit.” 
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“On the Sabbath, Cousin ?” 

“To offer up Principle belongs to Charity. When will you 
learn to draw the line, Philippa, the delicate border-line, between 
following the devices of our own hearts and doing good to our 
Brother ? ” 

Lady Joan and Anne were gorgeously arrayed, roseate-cheeked, 
cosmeticked. As they walked across the Doctor’s lawn their voices 
and laughter rang, noisily, through the quiet gardens. Susan 
Arden hid a pile of paper-bound books out of sight. She 
advanced with as cheerful a smile as her thin lips could wear to 
greet her callers on their entrance. 

“Bless my soul. ..a tomb!” cried Lady Joan, agreeably 
veracious asever. ‘I see nothing, but take for granted some living 
souls—living Puritans, at least—are here. Pray what offence hath 
the May sun committed that you should banish him?” 

The sun’s excuses made by an Earl’s daughter! Miss Arden 
drew up blinds, she threw open a French window, wide. Her 
nerves she explained were troubling her—“ just a touch of 
migraine—slight intolerance of light——” 

“Slight intolerance of Sunday!” Lady Joan perched her smali 
bedizened figure on a sofa. ‘“ My dear Miss Arden, not a word! 
You have poisoned your blood at Divine Worship and perverted 
your digestion at an early dinner. What you want is air. Air 
you shall have. We propose a very pretty afternoon’s entertain- 
ment—surprises for a Reverend gentleman who shall be nameless 
—do we not, Miss Page?” 

Anne looked older by a dozen years. Her graces and languish- 
ments were gone, her smile was lifeless. She had kissed Philippa 
on entering, but as if unconscious what she did. Notwithstanding 
her modish attire: a pelisse and hat presented her, out of Lady 
Joan’s generosity, for the coming campaign: notwithstanding 
washes from Gowland, and Dews from Olympas, something about 
the young woman’s whole person—could it be the outward 
expression of moral disfigurement—seemed haggard, repulsive. 

“Your Ladyship is consideration, itself, thinks too much always 
of others . 

So she was beginning, automatically, in a dull uncadenced 
voice: Lady Joan cut her short. ‘ My tendency to self-sacrifice, 
Anne Page, has long been manifest to the world-—and the 
Sabbath is not a day for compliments! You must know, Miss 
Arden, I have never yet heard a talented young divine of my 
acquaintance in the pulpit. His eloquence, its moving effect, 
rather, has come to me at second-hand. This afternoon we 
purpose stealing a march upon the Rey. Josiah Bliss, and I wish 
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you to accompany us. “Tis now past two o’clock. The service at 
the chapel of ease begins at three. We shall just have comfortable 
time for our journey.” 

Susan Arden glanced towards Philippa. 

“Miss Harkness is not invited,” said old Lady Joan, briefly. 
“Miss Harkness has never cared to ride in my chaw’yot since she 
was so high! She must be content with Mr. Tristram’s oratory, 
as usual. And do you hasten over your toilet, Madam. If we 
interrupt the service by entering late we shall have our Chaplain 
fainting in hisdesk. I trust, Anne, you have provided yourself 
with Cologne Water in view of emergencies ?” 

There was a perceptibly awkward fullstop when Cousin Sue 
quitted the room. Picking up Dr. Blair, Anne threw herself into 
a study, upside down, of Sermon I.: Philippa, chill and passive, 
kept her eyes averted from her quondam friend. Then Lady Joan 
Carr rattled on afresh. Long commerce with the world had made 
her supreme at the two great arts of conversation—volubility over 
nothings, the use of words for the concealment of one’s knowledge. 
She chattered on all near-at-hand subjects, her desire for Mr. 
Liston’s return among the rest; questioned her two companions 
as to their bad spirits; laughed loudly as she got back a mono- 
syllabic answer from each—her profane merriment, I do not doubt, 
awakening qualms in the conscience of Miss Susan Arden over- 
head ! 

“You have not lingered before your glass.” This she observed 
when the spinster, delicate, prim, lavender-silked, re-entered the 
parlour. “Or else we have so entertained each other time hath 
passed unnoticed. A quarter past two.” Lady Joan consulted 
the watch that hung suspended from her waist. ‘ We have still a 
good seven or eight minutes to spare. Give me your hand, Miss 
Harkness—I have suspicions of gout flying about me, and rise 
with difficulty—now your arm. There is time before starting for 
me to see these wonderful tulip beds of your Cousin’s.” 

Miss Sue blushed with pleasure. “She would be charmed to 
point out the choicest blooms in her little show to her Ladyship’s 
notice. Such a happiness 

Lady Joan cut her, unceremoniously, short. ‘“ My excellent 
Miss Arden, for what do you take me? I ask you to drive to a 
sermon, The day sanctifies the action, the end justifies the 
means. I do not ask you to sin against your convictions in regard 
of flowers and sunshine. Philippa, who is without pious scruples, 
will conduct me to the bulb-garden, and you and Miss Page may 
edify each other with serious conversation till our return.” 

Leaning on Philippa’s arm, the old woman hobbled forth 
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through the open French window, and poor Miss Sue turned to 
Anne. She broke forth into a fervid little hymn of praise—Lady 
Joan’s delightful spirit and youthfulness its burden. 

“My benefactress usually rallies of a Sunday,” said Miss Page, 
launching a last cold shaft of irony. The day recalls better 
times, perhaps, times when Vauxhall and Ranelagh were in their 

lory.” 
, Lady Joan talked and laughed, showily, as long as she continued 
within earshot of the house. Arrived at her destination, the 
sheltered plot which formed Miss Arden’s bulb garden, she 
became instantly, significantly, grave.” 

“The time has come.” Saying this, she quitted the young 
girls arm. “Keep your presence of mind. Be collected. 
Remember whose eyes are watching. Throgmortons, as you 
know, has got back its master.” 

“Mr. Liston must have returned, Madam. Old Jules,” faltered 
Philippa, ‘‘ does not burn fire for himself, and this morning, at 
daybreak, I saw smoke rising above the Grave House roofs.” 

“Hm! Vastly economical of Jules, and vastly observant,” 
remarked Lady Joan, sub-acid, always, “of Miss Harkness! 
Yes; the time has come. I received news last night from Head 
Quarters. The disgrace so long dreaded is at hand. When last 
Isaw you, child, we spoke about a certain path—one in which you, 
Philippa Harkness, had but a few more steps to tread. Those 
steps must be trodden to-day.” 

Philippa shuddered and turned aside. 

“There must be no weakness, mind—no flinching! One of 
the gentlemen,” said Lady Joan, “ with whom ’twas Harrington’s 
pleasure to consort has turned King’s Evidence. Ivan Ger- 
maine’s place of hiding is known ; by to-morrow night the runners 
will be on his track. To-morrow night!” Her eyes met 
Philippa’s and for a moment sounded them sharply. “But we 
have the lead—and more. If, by misadventure, the brothers do 
not sail till daybreak of Tuesday, they will run no risk. Their 
safe conduct is here.” 

She altered her standpoint, as though to look at another group 
of flowers, and in passing slipped a letter adroitly into Philippa’s 
hand. 

“You must deliver this letter, yourself, to Liston. Change 
the gown you are wearifig for something dark, and when the 
gossips are on their knees, go to the Grave House—easy to pass 
in, unnoticed, through the paddock and kitchen gardens. Miss 
Arden and Anne I take into my keeping for the afternoon.” 

“ And I am to say . 
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“Say to our friend that for old times’ sake I have done my 
best. Some poor shreds of influence, you may tell him, are still 
mine—no matter how or why—perhaps because my memory is 
over-good. You are listening?” 

Philippa bowed her head. 

“Tn any case, I have made my appeal, to one not far distant 
from the Throne, and am answered—favourably. During the 
next six-and-thirty hours the law will slumber, take one of those 
refreshing naps after which the Majesty of Justice rises refreshed ! 
By that time the Germaines will be clear of England. Ivan is 
lying near the Kentish coast—his brother, of course, knows at 
what point to join him?” 

Here she stopped: looking into Philippa’s bloodless face as if 
for reply. 

“T will endeavour—to obey.” 

Mechanically the girl hid the letter beneath the folds of her 
dress. 

“Obey!” <A steely flash shot from Lady Joan’s blue eyes. 
“You must command: you know it! No need for me to instruct 
you.” She laughed coldly. “In one kind of Game a woman is as 
finished a player at eighteen as at seventy. But, bear in mind,” 
her voice sank to a whisper, “the lights have burnt low, the 


stakes must be paid, and we . . . are Spectators, Only! Remem- 
ber that, in every soft word you accord our friend . . . Spectators, 
Only!” 














